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LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 




















INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 


Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French O; — 

32 seeps peers ouse Building 


In Europe entil  Dapeenher 15, 1922 


Studio: 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Sten- 
ography, g -* pvt ag ee and Private 
School Music. Special coaching for church trials, 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. 
Phone, Circle 2297 





M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—-I nterpretation—Theory 

Normal Course for Teachers 

607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


234 M St, Orange, N. J. 
680 4 Nicholas Ave., New York 


CARL 


Residence: 





MME. ANITA RIO, 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 


Phone: 392 Murray Hill, New York 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Man ent: 
Annie Friedberg, 1428 Broadway, New York 


Vocal Studio: 
50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Columbus 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
: of tone production eradicated 

French and Italian Lyric Diction 

257 West 86th Street, New York 

Telephone, $910 Schuyler 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 


VOCAL TEACHER f 
- House Building, 


Mere 
5 Br , New York 
Taylor Building. “4 on St., Bridgeport, 
Conn, 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


144 East 62nd Sores, New York ie 


6923 Rhi 





i 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 








JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 





FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals end Concerts 


Instruction, « “4 Method 
137 West ooth St. RL ee Columbus, 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Teach f Violin, Orchestral Conductor 
ee jeveniie and” Adult Orchestras 


Sum 
Goralics Tnotitute of Music 
ice Piano 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Tel. Cirele 1472 


a 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 





| EANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 





Susan S. Boice, 
Mars. 


65 Central Park West Tel. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF, 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street 


: : + New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





MME. EDYTHE LE BERMUTH, 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 
Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Studio: 62 West 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Schuyler 3822. 





ERNEST CARTER, 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street, New York City 
Telephone, Rhinelander 8623 





MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and priteve, ye Institute of 


120 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
SUMMER TERM 
May 15 to July 15 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 
Class courses begin Oct. 1st, Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall, Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 





Vo 
136 East 7p _ Steet . +t ad York City 
Rhinelander. 434 
Brooklyn, x +. Studio: 1339 Union Street 


iin 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORPE INSTRUCTION 


Certified ichet Eapenens 
Carnegie Hall Lie ys ew York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, 


Head of Vassar College, 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 


Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher 
Columbus 7140 


Riverside Drive, Tel. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway 





SCHOOL OF SINGING 


701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 
DRAMATIC SOPRAR NO 


1425 Broadway, New York City 
06 Linden Avenue, Sreddee. N. Y. 


Summer address, sans pte, Lake Hopatcong, 


Studios { i 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK, 
CONCERT BARITONE 
and TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 611 Carnegie Hall New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 


502 Carnegie Hall 


; : New York 
Telephone, Circle 1350 





WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
15 East 35th Street, 


is York 
Phone 9828 Murray Hill 


New 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel,, Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





Sicnor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 

“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe” 

15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone, 2951 Columbus 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 





FrepericK Rrespere, A. A. G, O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Schuyler 3655. Courses 





Will receive a limited number of pupils ar to suit individual requirements, Pei- 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park hea og eet 408 West 150th St, Tel. Audu- 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, CARL FIQUE 
Piano 


TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
819-825 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Vocal Department 
Summer courses at Univ. of Vermont 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 








Residence 


Mertates Ones ry * 
Phone, 3967 





Write for an Appointment, or Phone Circle 3467 


Phone 1274 Bryant 


HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 


Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





fet gee ee ee ART OF SINGING SOPRANO 
rtists who have worked this 172 West 79th Street, New York Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
ordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson pred wth 
arnes Wells, Leroy Weil, Helen Porter Sleeper Telephone, 7993 Schuyler Studio: 607, Weat Eo. Sa New Y 
and Samuel Roberts. 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., 
New York City 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
+ All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opéra House Studios, 1425 Broad; 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street 


t : +: New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984 





FRANCES FOSTER, 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 


Studio: 334 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 1049 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA, 
VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street 


: + New York 
Phone, 8955 Columbus 





MARIE MIKOVA, 


Pianist—Instruction 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St. : : : New York 

Telephone, 8812 Rhinelander 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Address: £ Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Studios reopen September 5th 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 
en ye musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the fix hest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will gceepe engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 


Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for heginsiere and advanced 
pupils 
July 1 to September 1 
Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island 





FREDERIC WARREN, 


STUDIO OF SINGING 
acher of = Olga Warren 


Te 
370 Centra, Park Wes New Yore 





128 De Kalb Ayenue, Brooklyn 





elephone, Riverside 136 
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VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 


Mgt. 
Hinkle Barcus, 1425 B'way, N. Y. C. 
Residence Studio 
547 W. 147th St., N. Y. City 
Tel., Audubon 3523 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
pen for Concert and Recital E ements 
Sitio: Ursuline ran, S McMillen St. 
Private Address: The emont, Apt. 22, 
Ww. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


GEORGE HAMLIN 


TEN 
Instruction In Singing and English Diction 
November Ist to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., 
New York; June Ist to November Ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“A Voice of Quality.”—N. P &: 
Address: 40 East 54th St., N. Y. 


ALBERT MARSH 


Individual and class lessons in oboe playing and reed making 
Written application only. 











CONCERT 
OR 














342 West 15th Street . - New York City 
B TENOR-COMPOSER 

4 2 Concert Recitals 

ae 319 W. 95th Street 
8 Tel. River 8744 





COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 








Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Mose, 


9 S. Wabash Ave., 
ETHEL WRIGHT THOMAS 
Contralto FUSON Tenor 
Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


West 75th St. New York City 
=e Phone, Columbus 8255 


Chicago 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voai'Muste 


337 West 85th Street New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann, 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIAMIST—ACCOMPANIET “COACH 
Conductor ia Choral Society 
1227 Kimball Bulle ing - 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


FRANCIS MOORE 


Pianist— Accompanist—Teacher 
265 West Sist St., New York  Telepbous Schayler 


“e WILD 


Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


J 

oO 

= Associate Professor 
N ff 

N 

A 




















o 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 


TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 
T 1 L 7960 Cc hedeal 
Auditions by Appointment Only 





WORLD FAMOUS 
ARTISTS 





Natl. Song & Slogan Ss. WALTER 


ous KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 
Instruction, Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Morningside 0787 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Fy merely Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 
Lome 2 Avenue, N. Y., Phone 6000 i nie 
| ion 12, Steinway Hall, N. 


RALPH GOX 








COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 
Concert Baritone 
Instruction 
STUDIOS: 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Tel. Audubon 1673 684 St. Nicholas Ave. 





aan WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street New York 


Telephone Audubon 4440 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ux HAMMANN |: 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL MecALLISTER 


TEACHER OF — 


Musical Managem 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Seen. Mass. 


JOHN HE-IMEL 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
151 Second Avenue (near %h Street) 
Telephone Dry Dock 4070 








Philadelphia 








Studio: 
New York City 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street New York 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, £. B de SERRANO |= 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 




















Casting the last word of authentic information 
in the most fascinating form is the rare literary 
performance revealed in 

J. H. DUVAL’S 


Compact volume entitled, 


“The Secrets of Svengali” 


On Singing, Singers, Teachers and Critics 
Published by 
JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ARANSIER 


HT! (PIANO neorrAse 





‘ings address 
“First pMational Bank, 





sit % 
saan rey Tan ve: 
Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, enemies 


514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. ‘Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instructions 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony ae oe ete. 








COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 


Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal 
nized as a “Voice 

Special Course in Diction. lls for Opera, 

—e Fy Concert. a" rt Lawrence and 

successful by Studios: Burnet House 

Drawing te Rooms, Cincinnati, 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth - 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


& —— Organist and 
w Composer 
1 Will Accept Advanced 
N —— ew East 176th St. 
. 2052 Tremont 
Ss WARFORD ese Broadway, 
hone Bryant 1274 


KRAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


Bonels VALERE 


MARGUERITE 


POTTER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Residence Phone: Fordham 6380 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


¢LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan ‘A Avenue 
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FP a ll 
House ek 
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NEXT 
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Chicago, Il. 





LYNNWOOD Organist 
and Chsirmaster 
Church of the 
a Vm 
h St, 
"bine ven ‘City 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
897 Livonia Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, Glenmore 6082, 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Elia May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘is: 


Pianist 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 








Management: 








SERGEI 


KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. S9th St-, New York City, 5329 Circle 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep- 
pilli, and many othera, 
BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


ataoe HOFFMANN, 00 


Home Address: St. Paul, 


RUBANNI son 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


& LJUNGKVIST 

















SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Tel. Main 6728 








ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts t: Swing . 


Cc _ 








ee Wiederhold 


Baritone, iaae # Recitals 
114 Morningside Drive, N. Y. 


Tel, 320 Morningside 


HAZEL 


GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
Teacher—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: 426 Madison A 
New York a 
Telephone Murray Hill 0070 


LAWRENGE SCHAUFFLER 


Accom panist—Coach 
Limited number of pu ils accepted, 
518 West 1ilith Street voy + ‘ae York 
Telephone 5860—Ex, 2 Cathedral 


























E-<mMa A. DAMBMANIN] 


Founder and Pres. Southland Singers. Rehearsals Monday 
evenings, 110 acces | Hall. Voeal Instruction, hecho, 
on udio, hen W. 93d . Tol. 1436 River, between 8 and 


EDITH SILANCE - SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: New Monroe Bidg., Norfolk, V 
Director and Founder of The Melody Club * Norfolk 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction; Harrison Matugr 
Suite 40, sense Opera House Building, 
ew York City 











CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Univun Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., ‘New 


( 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y 
Studio: 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 








Tel. 9080 Morningside 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


for Vocal Students 


at beautiful Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Weekly recitals, preparation for opera, 
GARCIA-VON KLENNER Method. 
June 20 to 





STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City | 


concert and teaching the world-renowned 


September 1 


Address all communications to Wookootsle Villa, Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos | 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 20 West 45th Street New York City 


Factory; Norwalk, Ohio 


MUSICAL COURIER 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GRORGE ‘W. GITTINS, President 


667 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Office and Warerooms: 














Maestro G. LOMBARDO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
’ author of “The Art of Singing” 
4 > fi 
) paca ao DELUCIA 
Soneutt’ Kg BR. of no eee OU know Paderewski’s “Men- 
shouting and 


uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 


Teacher Eagan and other celebrities. 
on ie em ay — F 1 by appointment only. you know that you can buy it for 
Studie: 120 West St., New York City 15c—beautifully printed on the best 


94th 
elephone Schuyler 658 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 
Studio: 20 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. SINIGALLIANO 


— and Teacher 
est 72nd St., Ld York City 


of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — fdr 15c you can 


like “ Madrigale,’ 
Trovatore,’’ “Humores- 








Studio: are’ 
“ First Tarantelle,’’ 


Pn coy Marche de Con- 
“ll Puritani,”’ “The 
F onal re “La Scintilla,"’ 
“Mazurka No. 2,"’The Palms,” 
and practically all the other 
etandard classics. 
Insist on Century Edition 


When you buy music, select the dealer 





by ROSSI- DIEHL 
SOPRANO 


R Concerts and Recitals 
% Studio: 125 W. 74th St. Phone Columbus 10035 


Residence phone, Glen Ridge 1347 
who has Century. You'll get the best 


SARAH B ARASCH msic at areal saving and deal with 


Concert Pianist Teacher a merchant who is fair minded 
1760 Washington Ave, Bronx, N.Y. phone Tremont 3481 broadminded. Remember,Century 


: MARGOLIS st, Res 


Insist on Century. If 
L 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York a 








you 
we will. Catalogue of over 
2,000 classical and standard come 
ge free on request. 
dealer to show 


gous Martin lartin's* joc the Plano 


gr, Jann. for the Violin. 





Y MUSIC 


est 40th St., York 


L Concert Or ane 

0 R Ist, Conductor, 

U an Accompan 241 
t 0) ert Instruction, 

s a. Lheory 


Formerly assistant to 
Mengelberg ee 


351 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. 9888 Circle 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Isabel Rausch, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 








ge ae 








DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


A School advan incidental to 
A Saree! neh sere every kage, tack ia a education. 70 Artist Teachers, 
people tA 


ibe cea aaa a ee Business Manager 


“Strongest 
ie a. In BS 


5406 to 6415. Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


4 re Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is “rn __— built by its cower 
maker i 
q Its continued. use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its ee tone 
qualities and durability i . 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago ~«- -- MAKERS 














THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agouran Hatt, New York City 





Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 











E.DMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 

















‘MYRON W. WHITNEY se 2 
Dit apts nae wwe wees ALLYN 
Mary Houghton Brown “rans: in tee 





Avelietie tre Seated of recitals, also for 


at 820 ORCHESTRA BLOG., CHICAGO, ILL 
Adorees: Weshingion Highs Musics! Club, 27 W. STInSt.. RY. 








Marguerite KUSSNER 


J. WARREN _bentuctor—Coach—Accompanist CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
Pupil of Moszkowski and D’Albert 


37 bes Bh wt Tad Street 163 121st S cor, 7th Ave., ay York C 
West st St., ity 
ERB eens Cia — ae co 


| LOUIS BAKER PHILLIPS insiitS&¥ion 
A. PATRICOLO|%™ 


ACCOMPANIST - COACH 
Organist, on em era sane Studio, 1013 Carnegie 

CONCERT PIANIST 
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NEW YORK’S NEW MUSIC AND ART CENTER IS 
DISCUSSED IN DETAIL AT BEROLZHEIMER DINNER 


Elaborate Affair Given by City Chamberlain to Celebrate Opening of Annual Outdoor Music Season—Plans for Proposed 
New Building Said to Be Nearing Completion—Suggestion Made That Owners of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Dispose of Broadway Property and Join in the Fifty-Ninth Street Project—Many Speeches 

of Interest and Excellent Musical Program 


_ Every spring City Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, who 
is guardian of the city music, gives a luncheon or dinner 
to celebrate the opening of the annual outdoor music sea- 
son. This year, instead of the usual luncheon, there was a 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria on Tuesday evening, June 
13, an occasion of special significance. Only the previous 
week the first announcement had been made of plans to 
establish a great music center, and the notable company 
which had been invited by the chamberlain was told at 
length of these plans. Best of all, there came the assurance 
that there was every prospect that it will be carried out at 
no distant date. 

The guests assembled shortly after seven and were in- 
formally received by the Mayor and Mrs. Hylan, assisted by 
the reception committee, which included Dr. Eugene A. 
Noble, Arnold W. Brunner, 
William C. Carl, Mrs. En- 
rico Caruso, Edwin Franko 





Goldman, Joseph Haag, = 
Florence N. Levy, Isabel- = 
Lowden, Mrs. Helen C. 


Seward, Mrs. John F. Sin- 
not and H. W. Watrous. 
The dining room itself 
was a scene of most unusual 
beauty. Over a_ hundred 
guests were present and the 
great table extended all 
around the outside of the 
room, the space inside being 
most elaborately decorated, 
so that it looked like a gar- 
den with peonies, callas, 
arches of ramblers, artistic 
stone benches, and two real 
fountains playing through- 
out the dinner. After one 
of the choicest of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria menus had 
been disposed of, while the 
Elsa Fischer String Quar- 
tet, assisted by Grace Birch, 
cello, and Edith King-Wie- 
derhold, piano, played an 
interesting program of semi- 
classic numbers, Chamber- 
lain Berolzheimer presented 
Health Commissioner Royal 
S. Copeland as toastmaster. 
Dr. Copeland referred hu- 
morously to the 3,500 miles 
of streets in New York City 
and to its annual baby crop 
of 134,000, saying there was 
need of much music to neu- 
tralize these two factors of 
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at least made a good cover for a good bill of fare for a 
good dinner. He stated that the site selected on Seventh 
Avenue and 59th Street was the finest in the city. He 
spoke of the need of a large auditorium for great municipal 
gatherings. The next speaker was H. W. Watrous, presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Design, who said that 
the project had been approved by the ten leading art 
societies of New York. e read a short paper outlining 
the history of art in New York, pointing out the interesting 
fact that Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of the telegraph, 
was also a fine portrait painter. He mentioned the fact 
that twenty American cities have better galleries for the 
exhibit of painting and sculpture than New York and said 
that the proposed project would be a great benefit to the 
art in America. Joseph Haag, secretary of the Board of 
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Although her voice is adequate, her high notes are some- 

what tremulous and the attack is somewhat lacking in 

firmness and precision. Eva Fallon, the new ingenue, has 

a fair voice, a very pleasing personality and gives promise 

of much in reserve. Lorna Doone Jackson, contralto, is 

a pleasant acquisition to the cast. Jerome Daly, basso, 
(Continued on page 8) 


MOCCHI OPENS HIS OPERA 
SEASON IN BUENOS AIRES 
WITH WAGNER’S “PARSIFAL” 


First Performance Begins Per Schedule and Excellent Cast 
Makes the Opening Night One Long to Be 
Remembered 

Buenos Aires, May 24.—It has been the custom for the 
last five years or so for the opening night of the Grand 
Opera Season at the Colon Theater to be deferred and 
postponed a number of times ere the event actually came 
to pass. Mocchi, however, this year gave a very pleasant 
surprise in arriving with his artists only three days before 
the curtain went up at the Colon and opening his season 
as promised. 

The experiment in which 
Mocchi came back to the 
Colon after having ceded 
= his place to Bonetti for sev- 

eral years, was a decidedly 

welcome and satisfactory 

one. In the first place, 

Mocchi has given more at 

tention to the German rep- 
= ertory in preference to the 
= old style of Italian opera, 
= which has for so many 
: years held full sway in 
Buenos Aires. He has also 
decided to present operas in 
their native tongue and, 
= judging from the reception 
Wagner’s “Parsifal” re- 
ceived at the hands of the 
press and the entire audi- 
ence, his experiment has 
met with full and entire 
success. 

*Parsifal” was not un- 
known to the Colon, for it 
= had its premiere as far 
= back as 1914, when Mocchi 
E produced it at the Coliseo, 
at Buenos Aires, and it had 
also several performances 
at the Colon under the care 
ful baton of Serafin, sung 
by no less artists than Ra 
= kowska (Kundry), Rousse- 
liere (Parsifal), and Galeffi 
(Amfortas). 

But this year’s “Parsifal,” 
sung in German and by ar- 
tists for the greater part 
from Bayreuth, lent a com 
plete new color and tone to 
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noise, and then introduced = this opera, which has so far 
Mr. Berolzheimer, who spoke = only been heard sung by 
of the project and the help = Italian artists. 
that he was receiving from — Weingartner, to whom a 
various musicians ae = ARNOLD VOLPE, erent share of the success 
Pgh Big My way: Rall 3 = well known as a composer and symphony conductor, has been engaged as director of the Kansas City Con ve [ae vapor ne 
poi "Cnee "wn ebanim - a: = servatory of Music. President J. A. Cowan of the Conservatory, upon the recommendation of such men as with ” slendid Hi Brass r ~ 
kad seal /sietg Pa 3h — Leopold Stokowski, Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Rudolph Ganz, realizing that Mr. Volpe was suited for this post death os econ y me “on 
Met pose M2 iy Cwera Direc- = through his experience in the field of music, immediately engaged him while on a recent trip to New York for pepe et gage p Be “hi 
Or * DP F — that purpose. Mr. Volpe founded the Stadium Symphony Concerts, which he conducted in 1918 and 1919, and poe Pe yaes i 
tors—will agree to dispose = . fies, “ ti , : anped ates ‘ 7 i watchful baton did not con- 
f their property and invest also directed the Washington Opera Company from 1919 to 1922. He will begin his work at the Kansas City wal Math the teas ond the 
pb ggg A 8 in the ew = Conservatory neat September. orchestra big’ ‘eas truly 
project, the matter om = excellent in the interpreta 
realization would be a short = - , <a AS IS eae oe tion of Wagner’s master- 
one. The Chamberlain paid STMVMMLMLEUULLLANUUL AVAL RAHUL piece The artists, too, 


a tribute to Mayor Hylan for : , 
the interest he has shown in the arts in general during his 
administration and presented to his honor the original 
architectural sketch of the buildings made by Arnold W. 
Brunner, president of the American Society of Architects. 

Mr. Brunner spoke next and, referring jokingly to his 
sketch, said that if nothing came of the scheme it had 


Estimate, spoke for a moment, predicting that the plans 
would be carried out much sooner than expected. 

Lotta Madden, soprano, was then introduced and with 
the accompaniment of Dr. William C. Carl sang Del 
Riego's “Homing” delightfully. The guests insisted upon 

(Continued on page BR) 








ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL OPERA SEASON OPENS SUCCESSFULLY 


Sophie Brand, Eva Fallon, Lorna Doone Jackson, Jerome Bailey, Arthur Geary and Frank Moulan Among Principals— 
Symphony Society Executive Committee Appointed—Musicians and “Movies” Near Agreement—Notes 





St. Louis, Mo., June 16, 1922.—For the first time in 
four years of Municipal Opera in St. Louis, a season has 
opened without rain. On Tuesday evening, June 6, the 
initial performance of “The Highwayman” was given to 
a capacity audience, under especially favorable conditions. 
A beautiful moon hung over the amph: theater and the 
spectacle of combined moon and electric lights on the ar- 
tistic stage and the tier after tier of amusement seekers, 
which rose from the orchestra pit to the farthest edge of 
the confines of the theater, was a sight which none present 
will forget. The performance may be said to be the best 
first night in the history of Municipal Opera here. Stage 
settings, costumes, music and general effects were of a 
high order. The opera chosen lent itself particularly well 
to the conditions under which it was produced, all three 


of the acts being located out of doors. Actors and chorus 


alike went into their parts with interest and zest and the 
audience was frankly amused and pleased throughout. 

The performance brought forward an entirely new list 
of principals and an all St. Louis chorus of ninety voices, 
chosen from 270 candidates who have been trained for the 
last five months in the Municipal Opera Chorus Training 
School. The chorus is one of youth, and youth shows in 
the voices, in the vivacity and the abandon of the entire 

roup, but there is less volume than would be anticipated. 

owever, in appearance, precision and size the chorus is 
equal to any heard in recent years in musical production 
in St. Louis. 

_The new prima donna of the opera, Sophie Brandt, is 
a St. Lowisan. Her singing pleases easily because of its 
intelligence and spirit, and her personality goes far to 
make up for what her singing lacks in other respects. 


were all excellent and it 
would really be unfair to give any one the preference, 
as each in his individual task showed depth and under 
standing. 

The Kundry of Frau Wildbrunn was a perfect masterpiece 
both vocally and histrionically, as she impersonated the 
difficult role of Kundry in a manner which left nothing 
to be desired. Her voice is most agreeable to the ear and 
she uses it with great understanding, the volume of her 
richly colored mezzo soprano is unbounded and at times 
brought the house down with its piercing power. The im 
personation that Kirchoff gave to Wagner's hero was a 
distinctly different one than has ever been presented down 
here, and his success was spontaneous with public and 
press alike. His freshness and youthfulness on the stage 
gave the figure a most agreeable and pleasant presence 
and won the unanimous sympathies of everyone imme- 

(Continued on page 8) 


Frederick Stock Accepts Elliott Schenk’s 
Composition 
Frederick Stock has accepted Elliott Schenk’s poem for 
orchestra, “In a Withered Garden,” for performance by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 7 


Rogers-Cherniavsky Wedding 
Mrs. Benjamin Tingly Rogers announces the marriage of 


her daughter, Elspeth, to Jan Cherniavsky, on Thursday, 
June 1, in Vancouver, B. C. 
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Max Maretzek—Impresario, Conductor and Composer 


N Brinn, the capital of Moravia, which was once a 
province of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire 
and is now a part of what is at present the Republic 
of Czecho-Slovakia, Max Maretzek was born on June 

28, 1821. For a period of thirty years he was conspicu- 
ous in New York City as an impresario and endeavored 
to produce opera with first-class singers at popular prices. 

He was educated at the University of Vienna. His 

father was determined that his son should be a surgeon 
or a lawyer. It was, however, the dissecting-room of the 
Surgical College that brought him to the realization that 
he was not meant for that profession, for the sight of the 
first corpse he ever had seen made such a frightful im- 
pression upon him that he was haunted by it for weeks 
afterwards. He therefore left the college and, as he also 
had a soul above Coke and Blackstone, and an invincible 
aversion to fighting out other people’s quarrels in a black 
gown, the legal profession was also discarded, In either 
of these he probably would have accumulated sufficient 
means in his adopted country to live in ease during his 
later years, but he would never have become as well known 
as he was. He then pursued a course of musical training 
under the composer, teacher of theory and noted orchestral 
leader, Ignaz Xaver Ritter von Seyfried (1776-1841). 
In April, 1841, Maretzek, who in the winter of 1840-41, 
when only a mere lad of twenty, had had his opera “Ham- 
let” performed in Briinn under his direction (it was later 
sung with considerable success in many European cities), 
was engaged as conductor at Agram, the capital of Croatia 
About this time he is said to have been at 


and Slavonia. 
In 


work on a second opera based on the Nibelungenlied. 
the summer of 
1842 he was in 
Nancy, where 
Mme. Ernst was 
singing, and while 
conducting sever- 
al operas there 
he received a call 
to Paris, The 
following sum- ; ° 
mer he dedicated tm listie apm te z 
a collection of ‘ ; : 4 \ 

songs to the 
Duchess of Ne- 
mours, who sent 
him a present and 
a very flattering 
letter. While in 
Paris he wrote 
ballet music for 
Grisi and Lucille 
Grahn, but his 
career at the 
French capital 
was a brief one 
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impresario until 1878, during which period he was at the 
Astor Place Opera House, the Academy of Music and the 
Grand Opera House, then called Pike’s Opera House. 
Occasional tours were also made to other cities of the 
United States, Cuba and Mexico. 

The following season he opened the house with popular 
prices of admission—boxes and parquette, $1.50; amphi- 
theater, twenty-five cents, The initial performance was 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” with Mme. Borghesi as Lucia, 
on November 1, 1849. On November 19 “Otello,” by Ros- 
sini, served to introduce Mme. Bertucca as Desdemona; 
she afterwards became Maretzeck’s wife. “Don Pasquale” 
was produced for the first time in America on December 
18 of that year. The season closed March 7, 1850, with 
a fancy ball tendered him by the subscribers. The benefit, 
however, was so select an affair that the expenses outran 
the receipts by $1,000. During that season there were sixty 
performances given, and, to quote Maretzek, “the entire 
press, with one exception, supported me. One paper ac- 
cused me of robbing the subscribers of their money. 
wanted to fight a duel with the editor, but we took it out 
in ink instead of blood.” For the next twenty-five years, 
according to himself, his seasons bore a strong resemblance 
to that first typ:cal one. He lost money one year and 
made it up the next, only to lose it again. 

The regular season began again October 21, 1850, with 
“Der Freischiitz.” Mme. Teresa Parodi made her first 
American debut in this season. Previous to her arrival 
the newspapers spread a rumor that the Duke of Devon- 
shire was to marry her and that therefore she would not 
appear in New York. Biographies, portraits, anecdotes 
and a description 
of decided home- 
manufacture of 
her trousseau 
were circulated in 
this country. To 
all inquiries Ma- 
retzek made no 
answer, but so 
great was the en- 
thusiasm aroused 
over her that 
when she did ar- 
tive in New York 
and made her 
American debut 
in “Norma,” on 
|: Wi { Pe November 4, she 
ry es, oe was such a suc- 

: as 2 cess that to the 
end of the season 
she drew excel- 
lent houses, and 
instead of the 
ruin which Ma- 
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and in 1844 we 
find him connect- 
ed with the Ital- 
ian Opera in Lon- 
don, at Her Maj- 
esty's Theater, 
where as assistant conductor (Balfe being the chief con- 
ductor), he became a great favorite. When the English 
opera season at Drury Lane Theater was opened in No- 
vember, 1847, with “Lucia di Lammermoor,” a ballet, “Les 
Genies du Globe,” by Maretzek was also given. 


Arnives In New York. 

At the end of August, 1848, Maretzek left London to 
come to New York, where he arrived in ag omnis. to 
become the conductor of the Italian Opera Company at 
the Astor Place Opera House, which had only been com- 
pleted the year before and had a seating capacity of 1,800. 
It was at that time the only musical institution in this 
city except the Philharmonic Society. Here in New York 
the rest of his life was spent to the everlasting benefit 
of American musical taste and musical art. 

His first appearance in America was, however, at the 
Chestnut Street Theater, Philadelphia, where “Norma” 
was given to a full house on October 5, 1848. Mme. Truffi 
was the prima donna, but after singing a few bars of 
the recitative, she fell fainting upon the stage. There 
came shricks of laughter and a storm of hisses from the 
audience, and after the curtain had been rung down the 
manager came forward and announced to the public that 
owing to the sudden indisposition of the prima donna the 
money would be refunded or the tickets might be retained 
for the next performance, That same evening “L’Elisir 
d \more” was placed in rehearsal and given the follow- 
ing evening with Mme, Laborde, who achieved a triumph 
in it, 

After a brief season of some four weeks in Philadelphia, 
the company came to New York, where Edward P. Fry, the 
manager, opened at the Astor Place Opera House on No- 
vember 1, 1848, with “Linda di Chamounix.” Donizetti’s 
“Roberto Devereaux” was sung in New York on January 
15, 1849. The season ended March 2, 1849, when Mme. 
Fascacciotti made her first American debut in Verdi's 
“Ernani.” 

Becins His Career As AN IMPRESARIO, 

When .the management which had imported him failed, 
Maretzek faced the alternative of returning to Europe 
or assuming the managernent of the Italian opera here, 
which had been offered him by the proprietors of the 
Astor Place Opera House. He chose the latter and on 
March 19 of that same year r ned the house, pre- 


senting Mme. Borghesi in “L’Elisir d’Amore,” and, al- 
though always surrounded and encompassed by difficulties 
on every side and with a dubious outlook for the future 
he at that time embarked with his whole fortune in his 
attempt to achieve his ambition of being instrumental in 

rmanently establishing Italian opera in this country. 
This season lasted four weeks, but Maretzek remained an 


THE ASTOR PLACE OPERA HOUSE, 
where Maretzka was manager from March 19, 1849, to January 19, 1852, 
when it ceased to be used as an opera house. 





retzek expected— 
for Barnum was 
at this time in 
the field with Jen- 
ny Lind—he was 
able to carry 
three operatic seasons in New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton to a triumphant close, to pay the debts of the previous 
season and to end the current one with some profit. On 
January 28, 1851, she appeared as Romeo to Virginia Whit- 
ing’s Giulietta in Bellini’s “Montechi e Capuleti.” Within 
a month the house was closed. On November 3, 1851, 
Maretzek again opened but closed his season on January 
19, 1852, after which the Astor 
Place Opera House as a home for 
opera came to an end, 


Opera IN Mexico. 


In February of that year he 
left for the capital of Mexico, to 

ive opera there in the Teatro di 

anta Anna. A _ provision of 
Mexican law, which might some- 
times well be imitated. here in 
New York, is that if the manage- 
ment of a theatre fails to give 
an advertised performance, or not 
to present what is advertised, 
whether due to the failure finan- 
cially of the company or the in- 
disposition on the part of one of 
the artists, the management must 
pay a fine of $100 to the govern- 
ment» Maretzek found out about 
this law while in Mexico in the 
following way: Salvi, the tenor, 
had broken his arm in a fall 
from a horse while riding horse- 
back, and, as Forti, another tenor 
in the company, was_ familiar 
with the part in “La Favorita,” 
which was to be given that eve- 
ning, he was requested to sing 
it but refused to. On the con- 
trary, he followed the example of 
his rival, Salvi, hired a horse and 
went that very evening before the 
performance to the neighboring 
village of Tacubaya. The Gov- 
ernor was informed of what had 
happe by Maretzek, who was 
permitted to give a miscellaneous 
concert on that evening without ‘ 
paying. the prrovstiat apy Eh, The 
following morning upon return- 
to town, Forti was accosted and 
arrested by a non-commissioned 
officer and brotight before the 
Governor, who sentenced him to 
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SOMEWHAT SIMILAR 
which appeared in two New York papers in 1875, with the caption: 


a fortnight’s imprisonment. Maretzek, after some difficulty, 
succeeded in obtaining Forti’s services under guard of four 
soldiers. After the fifth day his sentence was commuted to 
a fine of $100, after which Forti never missed a perform- 
ance for sickness or any other cause while in Mexico. Dur- 
ing his season in Mexico, Maretzek brought out a Mexican 
prima donna, Senorita Eufrasia Amat, over. whom her 
countrymen made much ado. 


A Season. at Castle GARDEN. 


Early in March, 1853, Maretzek returned from Mexico 
and secured Castle Garden for. the summer months, open- 











PORTRAIT OF MAX MARBTZEK, 
about 1882. 


ing there on March 27 with “Don Pasquale,” presenting 
Alboni, Salvi, Marini and Beneventano, and produced in 
rapid succession “La Favorita,” “Norma,” “Lucrezia Bor- 
gia,” “Cenerentola,” “Gazza Ladra” and others, closing 
the spring season on May 6 with “Don Giovanni,” in which 
were Beneventano, as Don Giovanni; Rose Devries, as 
Donna Anna; Salvi, as Don Ottavio; Mme. Amalia Patti, 
as Donna Elvira; Marini, as Leporello; Rovere, as Mas- 
setto, and Mme. Alboni, as Zerlina. The price of admission 
was one dollar. 

The summer season opened July 11, with Mme. Sontag, 
Salvi, Badiali and Rosi in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” with 
the uniform price of admission of one dollar. The sea- 
son closed about August 26 with a double performance of 
“Lucrezia Borgia” in the afternoon, with Steffanoni, Poz- 
zolini and Marini in the cast, and with “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” in the evening, with Mme. Sontag, Salvi and Badi- 
ali. After this season Mme. Sontag went to Mexico to 
fill an engagement at the Teatro Nacional. 


First “PropHete” In AMERICA, 


After her departure, Maretzek inaugurated another sea- 
son of Italian opera at Niblo’s Garden, on September 29 
of that same year (1853.) In default of an operatic star, 
the principal feature of that season was the production 
for the first time in America of Meyer- 
beer’s “Le Prophete,” on November 25, 
with a splendid mise en scene of en- 
tirely new scenery, new costumes, ma- 
chinery after exact models brought 
from Paris, and a cast comprising Stef- 
fanoni, Bertucca, Salvi, Marini, Bene- 
ventano, Vietti, Rosi, and a complete 
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“Here y'are! fine home-made prima-donnas, just as good as the 
imported, and only one-quarter the price.” 
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THE GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 


on northwest corner of Highth avenue and Twenty-third street. 


opened January 9, 1868, 


corps de ballet, military bands and 200 auxiliaries in the 
coronation scene. On this occasion roller skating and the 
electric light were introduced in America. The last two 
named novelties in the opera made a greater impression 
on the public than Meyerbeer’s music. Although the 
house was always crowded, the receipts did not cover 
the preliminary outlay for the production, as the price 
of admission was only $1. William Niblo, after wit- 
nessing the opera, advised Maretzek to give only the 
roller skating scene, and charge fifty cents admission and 
provide skates for the evening to any lady or gentleman 
who wished to try the new sport. Thirty years later skat- 
ing rinks existed in most every town in the United States. 


First TENANT OF THE ACADEMY OF MuSsICc. 


The artistic success of “Le Prophete,” however, hastened 
the completion of the Academy of Music, of which Ma- 
retzek became the first tenant, in October, 1854. For the 
opening night he rented it to Hackett, who opened it on 
October 2 with Mario and Grisi in “Norma.” This first 
season at the Academy of Music was a failure, with a loss 
of $8,000. The board of directors then looked around 
for a new tenant and found him in the person of Ole Bull, 
who engaged Maretzek as conductor. He opened Febru- 
ary 15, 1855, with “Rigoletto,” and after four performances 
of that opera, and one of “La Favorita,” for the debut 
of Mme. Vestali, the Bull management proved unsuccess- 
ful financially. James Phalen, president of the Academy, 
w:th a Mr. Coit as partner and Maretzek as musical 
director, then opened on March 15, with Brignoli making 
his debut in New York in “Lucia di Lammermoor.”* Dur- 
ing this short season Amodio also made his first apear- 
ance in New York and it also saw the first production 
here of “Il Trovatore,” on April 30, and of Rossini’s 
“William Tell.” They closed the season with a loss of 
over $20,000, and again offered it to the highest bidder, 
who was William H. Paine, a wealthy stockholder. The 
fall season was opened on 
October 1 with a_ formid- 
able company consisting of 
Mme. La Grange, Mme. 
Nantier Didier as contralto; 
Brignoli and Salviani, ten- 
ors; Amodio and Morelli, 
baritones, and Marini bass. 
Paine closed his first season, 
which had run _ along 
smoothly, in January, 1856, 
and followed with a few 
representations in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, then returned to 
New York and _ reopened 
the spring season March 12. 
The principal feature of 
the season was the produc- 
tion of Arditi’s “La Spia.” 
Mr. Paine, who had had to 
sell two houses to meet fin- 
ancial obligations incurred 
by his operatic enterprise, 
closed his season the follow- 
ing month, never to manage 
opera again. 

The Academy was then 
leased by Maretzek, who 
opened the fall season on 
September 14 with “Il Tro- 
vatore,” and in quick succes- 
sion produced for the first 
time in America “La Travi- 
ata,’ and The “Star of the 
North,” by Meyerbeer. Be- 
fore signing the lease, how- 
ever, he sent out a circular, 
telling under what conditions 
he would lease the house. 
One of the requests was that 
the stockholders waive their 
right of admission to all 
performances which might 
take place on the off-nights 
of the opera. When he re- 
ceived the circular back, on 
the first night of “The Star 
of the North,” September 
24, 1856, with the signatures 
of only eight consenting gen- 
tlemen, representing thirty- 
five shares out of two hun- 
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dred, he told the Board of Directors to send him the lease 
which he agreed upon or dispose of the Academy by the 
end of that week. The lease as desired was not granted 
and he became the target of many vicious attacks, made 
by the Board of Directors, which were published in the 
newspapers. They even went further by not allowing any 
lessee to engage him in any capacity nor was he ever to 
be perm:tted to enter the theater except as a paying auditor. 
Hearing this, Maretzek resolved that immediately after 
his Boston season and previous to leaving for Havana, he 
would enter the Academy and conduct, notwithstanding 
the decision of the Board of Directors. Through the aid 
of his old stand-bys, the masses, with whom he was always 
popular, he did enter the Academy, take the place of the 
other conductor and conducted on the opening night, De- 
cember 10, 1856, “Il Trovatore,” which was given with 
Mme. La Grange, whose husband Mr. Stankowitch had, 
through Maretzek, assumed the management in his stead. 
The popular demand for Maretzek was so great that the 
directors reversed their decision, leaving everything in a 
satisfactory state. 


Opera IN HAvANA. 


About the end of December, 1856, Maretzek left for 
Havana with a company consisting of Mme. La Grange, 
Miss Phillips, Mme. Bertucca-Maretzek, Miss Siedenberg, 
Brignoli, Ceresa, Amodio, Taffanelli, Coletti, and others, 
and a ready repertory of all the old standard operas and 
half a dozen new ones besides. The first performance 
at the Tacon Theater was “I! Trovatore.” All the cast, 
except Amodio, were received coldly by the audience, but 
he, to quote Maretzek, “became the spoiled fat baby of the 
Tavanese,” 
Amodio 
weighed about 


of his weight. 
“E nino gordo” 


about but could 


morning. When 


the losers. The 


On November 


ler Hall, at a 





PORTRAIT OF MAX MARETZEK, 


about 1851 


INTERIOR OF CASTLE GARDEN, 
at the time of Maw Maretzeck's benefit. 


after in Havana. 
mermoor” did not fare so well. 
in the house, and when Edgardo began to sing his duet 
with Ashton, the caballeros, 
or more crying dolls, 


scene followed and 


her first appearance 
concert 


di Lammermoor.” 








A CARICATURE OF MARETZDERK, 


which 


volante, the bottom of 
This i 
(the 


not find the 


“Masaniello.” 


that 


appeared some time in the 


seventies, 


three hundred pounds and upon the arrival of the company 
in Havana had gone into a public conveyance called a 
which gave way under the strain 
i earned him the name of 
fat baby), 
The second 


as he was called there- 
evening, “Lucia di Lam 
There were disturbances 


who had bought a hundred 
demonstration with them, 
The officers, sent by the magistrate to keep order, looked 
guilty parties. 
was applauded, but when Edgardo 
came out to sing his death scene the audience tip-toed out 
of the theater leaving the tenor alone with the orchestra 
At the close of the performance 
that Captain- General Concha desired to see him the next 
he apeared before’ the 
who was a lover of opera, the latter told him that he had 
heard of Maretzek’s intention of returning to New York 
because of the disturbances of 
persuaded Maretzek to continue, 
informed the public 
company would return to New 
rest of the 


The mad 


Maretzek was informed 


Captain-General, 


the previous evening. He 


and, through the press, 


in case of further disorder the 


York and they would be 


season was carried through 
with great success and among the operas given there were 
“I Puritani” and 


Patti's Desut. 


24, 1859, 
in public 


At 


Adelina Patti, who had made 
in 
Michael Hauser, assisted by 
Parodi and Badiali, under Maretzek’s direction, appeared 
for the first time on the operatic stage as Lucia in “Lucia 
time of their first meeting 


February, 1852, in Trip- 
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ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL 
OPERA SEASON OPENS 


(Continued from page 5) 

had small opportunity to permit an estimate of his ability. 
Arthur Geary, tenor, who sang the part of Dick Fitzgerald, 
has a voice robust and well suited to an open air theater 
and his acting was all that could be desired. Of course 
Frank Moulan, the comedian of the company, did his 
usually interesting self full credit in the part of Comfortable 
Quiller, and James Stephens, baritone, presented a Lieuten- 
ant Rodney which brought unstinted praise from even the 
most critical in the audience. 

The orchestra of fifty men, recruited from among the 
various smaller orchestras of the city, was competently 
directed by Charles Previn. This opera was played through 
the week, being followed on successive weeks by “Sweet- 
hearts,” “Sari,” “Yeoman of the Guard,” “The Geisha,” 
“The Spring Maid,” “The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief” 
and “Miss Springtime.” 

The Municipal Opera will not have rain insurance this 
year, according to announcement of the management, pre- 
ceding the initial performance, Last year the association 
took. out rain insurance with Lloyds, but the conditions 
made by the association and the insurance company worked 
a loss to the association, On the second night of this year’s 
performance there was a slight rainfall as the crowd was 
assembling, but not enough to stop or delay the perform- 
ance 

Arrangements have been made by the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch through its radio broadcasting station, K S D, to 
broadcast two performances of the Municipal Opera each 
week. This wil! be in the nature of a test, as broadcasting 
an open air production never has been tried here yet. 
Apparatus for the purpose now is being installed and the 
first test probably will be next week or the week after, 

Sympnony Sociery’s Executive ComMMITTEE, 

John Fowler, who was re-elected president of the St. 
Louis Symphony Society at the annual meeting of that 
organization last month, has appointed the follewing mem- 
bers of the executive committee: Mrs, Francis G. Eaton, 
Mrs. Horace Rumsey, Mrs. Charles Rice, Mrs. Victor 
Ehling, Mrs. Max Goldstein, Mrs. Joseph Lewis, Ewing 
Hill, Wallace Renard, Frank Ruf, Oliver F. Richards, Sol 
Swarts, Charles Wiggins, Melville L. Wilkinson, Joseph 
Pulitzer, F. W. A. Vesper and J. P. Thomy. The newly 
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appointed committee elected Oliver F. Richards, chairman. 
Richards has held this post for the past ten years. 

committee announces that more than half of last year’s 
ticket subscribers already have renewed their subscript-ons 
for the coming season and many new orders have come in. 

H. Max Steindel, cello soloist of the St. Louis Sym 
Orchestra, sailed recently to spend three months a , 
He is travelling with his uncle, Bruno Steindel, first 
cellist of the Chicago Opera Orchestra. 

Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, and Assistant Conductor Fisher attended the 
North Shore Music Festival at Evanston, Ill, 

Musicians AND “Movies” Near AGREEMENT. 


The Motion Picture Theater Managers’ Association of 
St. Louis has invited the Musicians’ Union leaders to a 
conference looking to the choice of an arbitrator to end 
the deadlock now existing between the two interests and 
make it possible for “movie” theaters again to have music. 
The picture houses have been without music since May 1, 
The controversy centers round salaries and the size of the 
orchestra. The union musicians require orchestras of a 
stipulated size and the motion picture theaters say that the 
small neighborhood houses do not require many men, while 
the larger ones require more than the stipulated number. 

Notes. 


The Apollo Club, the oldest men’s singing society in St. 
Louis, is making a campaign to increase the club’s active 
membership to 100 voices. About twenty additional mem- 
bers are necessary to reach this goal and the purpose in 
view is to undertake some of the larger masterpieces of 
vocal music not now possible. Charles Gallaway is con- 
ductor of the Apollo Club. This organization gives three 
concerts each year with a guest artist as soloist. Those 
engaged for this season are: Louis Graveure, baritone; 
Arturo Bonucci, cellist, and Alberto. Salvi, harpist. 

The Kroeger School of Music held its eighteenth com- 
mencement exercises on June 7, in the Delmar Baptist 
Church. One of the graduates is Carolina Rodriguez, of 
Saltillo, Mexico. She, with three others—Marie Kessler 
of St. Louis, Clem Leming of Sparta, Ill, and Freda E. 
Maurer of St. Louis—are post graduates. 

The Civic Musié Association celebrated Memorial Day 
with a special concert in the Municipal Theater at Forest 
Park on the evening of that day. Henry J. Falkenhainer 
conducted a band of fifty pieces and there were solos by 
Mrs. Ruth Wunder, soprano; Adele Koch, contralto, and 
Worthe McCown, baritone. Vi fede Fe 





BUENOS AIRES 
(Continued from page 5) 
diately. His voice is a very sonorous and richly colored 
tenor of dramatic strength and heroic proportions as re- 
gards volume. His portrayal of the title part was perhaps 
the most significant success of the evening. Kirchoff has 
made his name and won the hearts of all true opera goers 
at the Colon in one night. 

Emil Schipper, as Amfortas, showed a well trained and 
voluminous baritone voice with plenty of range and agree- 
able timbre. He made a perfect success of the short part 
and put much dramatic feeling and singing into it. The 
Gurnemanz of Carl Braun was a very notable and artistic 
performance of this artist and never did a moment go by 
when he did not hold the whole audience with his compelling 
personality. He possesses a magnificent voice, powerful 
and of wide range. The Titurel and Klingsor of Bandler 
were in very good hands indeed and this artist portrayed 
these parts in a most excellent manner, both vocally and 
histrionically, The flower maidens were sung by Italian 
artists who made the best vocally of their short roles. 

The chorus was weak and was perhaps the only deficient 
factor in the performance, but undoubtedly this was due 
to want of practice. The scenery was most artistic and 
realistic and impressed with its original beauty and fresh- 
ness. 

The season was opened in a truly auspicious manner, 
which was approved by the public most generously judging 
by the abundant applause and unending curtain calls for 
all the artists. K. STorTNer. 


Yon Pupil to Continue Studies in Italy 


Edgar Bowman, organist and choirmaster of Saint Paul's 
Church, Clinton and Carroll Streets, Brooklyn, sailed for 
Europe on the S, S, G. Verdi on June 17, to continue his 
concert repertory and composition studies with Pietro A. 
Yon, 

Mr. Bowman was born in Canton, Ohio, in 1897, his 
early studies being with Frances Bolton Kortheuer, piano, 
and Edwin Arthur Kraft, organ, in Cleveland. Two years 
ago his work was continued under Rudolph Ganz and Pietro 
A. Yon in New York City. During this time he has per- 
formed in recitals in New York, Brooklyn, Canton, Ash- 
land and Mansfield, Ohio. The past season ht’ was also 









“A tenor voice of 
power and quality seldom 
equaled.” 

(Rockford, Ill, Morning Star.) 
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pine interpreter with Havrah W. L. Hubbard in his Opera- 
ogues. 

In Europe, Mr. Bowman will appear in ‘several public 
recitals, including: Rome, Milan and other important musi- 
cal centers in Italy. 


Bos a Pianist of Rare Artistic Ability 
Herewith are reproduced some more of the splendid press 
encomiums won by Coenraad V. Bos during the 1921-22 
season : 
Coenraad V, Bos, the bere, ps proved to be as splendid a 
solo artist as he was accompanist.— Duluth News Tribune. 


Mr. Bos, who is a pianist_of rare artistic ability, had three piano 
numbers on the program.—-Orlando Morning Sentinel. 





Not alone was Frieda Hempel in her conquest of Memphis. 
Coenraad V, Bos, beside his sympathetic work as accompanist, ap- 
parently every fiber of being in consonance with the artist, made a 
pe impression with his piano playing.—Memphis Commercial 

ppeal. 





_A_very important part of the Pig. mg was contributed by Coenraad 
V. Bos, who was received with the ardor that would be expected 
for so distinguished a pianist. It would be hard to find words ta 
do justice to the wonderful technic, the marvelous delicacy of this 
artist.—Wilmington Morning News. 





Miss Hempel was ably assisted by Coenraad Bos, at the piano, 
who gore an unusually excellent accompaniment, and contributed 
two pin pieces to the program.—Raleigh News and Observer, 


With Coenraad V. Bos at the piano she (Elena Gerhardt) could 
not have fared better.—New York Evening Post, 


Coenraad V. Bos was at the piano. Need thi dded ?— 
New York American. " reheat aes: 2 


Coenraad Bos, the indefatigable, was at the piano—New York 
Herald, 





Coenraad Bos never played better; he had some one to accom 
(Elena Gerhardt) who was worthy of his best.—New York World. 


Morrill Artists Give Pleasure 


A Recomty interesting recital was that given at Laura 
E. Morrill’s New York studio-on the afternoon of June 4. 
The artist pupils appearing were Grace Nott, Sarah Ed- 
wards and Eugenie Besnier, all of whom did splendid 
work. Four comparatively new pupils were heard: 
Dorothea Cooley, soprano, who showed what can be ac- 
complished in_a year with the proper training and appli- 
cation; Inez Quick, the possessor of a lovely mezzo; Leah 
Lanneman, mezzo soprano, who displayed a voice of 
promise, and Florence Ganggle, a contralto of fine quality. 
Mme. Morrill’s pupils are a credit to her and her best 
recommendation, for they all show the result of painstak- 
ing instruction on the part of their mentor. 


Hempel at Jenny Lind’s Grave 


Frieda Hempel laid a wreath and a cluster of roses on the 
grave of Jenny Lind before leaving England. Miss Hempel 
went to Malvern the day after her concert in Albert Hall, 
London, to pay her tribute to the Swedish Nighti who 
sleeps in the quaint little cemetery of the 
among the beautiful hills of Gloucestershire. Wynd’s Point, 
the country estate she purchased after her retirement from 
public life, and where she died November 2, 1887, is four 
miles away up on the dales in the middle of the range of 
the Malverns that lies between Worcester and Gloucester. 
She chose the principally for its magnificent view. 

enny Lind loved nature and the wild beauty of Wynd’s 

‘oint was never disturbed. 


Reviere Enthusiastically Received 


Berta Reviere was one of the artists who appeared at 
the —< A the A. E. F. nee Nae at Carnegie Hall 
on June 4. Her singing was enthusiastically received and 
she was recalled several times, — — 5 8s 





riory Church — 
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GIULIO CRIMI, 


who is summering at his villa in Rome, is photographed here 
with his new police dog, a present from one of his admirers. 
Mr. Crimi is relawing and enjoying a real vacation in prepa- 
ration for neat season, when he will make several concert 
tours in America, Later in the summer he will begin work 
on his concert programs, which will include a number of 
novelties as well as choice songs in English, a language in 
which the singer has sung with marked success, 80 much so 
that the critics in the cities where he appeared in concert 
last season took occasion to remark especially upon this fact. 





YOUNG ARTISTS’ CONTEST 


A prize contest circular, compiled by Mrs. C. A. McDon- 
ald (national chairman of the young artists’ contests of 
the N. F. M. C.), assisted by the director of the depart- 
ment, has been sent to the State presidents. It gives news 
of the fifth national contest for young professional mu- 
sicians, which will be held at the national biennial meeting 
in Asheville, N. C., next June, the exact date to be an- 
nounced later. 

The contests are arranged in sequence: State, district, 
national. 

The purpose of the contest is: To recognize the superior 
ability of American music teachers by bringing their artist 
pupils into prominence; to encourage and insire music 
students to greater effort in artistic achievement; to give 
opportunity and publicity to the most talented young mu- 
sicians of America, and to aid them upon a professional 
career, 

The rules governing the time of contests are as follows: 
State contests shall be held in each State between February 
15 and March 30, 1923. A report from the State chairman 
of contests must be in the hands of the district president 
and national chairman of contests on or before April 15, 
1923. Districts contests shall be held in the fourteen dis- 
tricts between April 15 and May 5, 1923. 

Entrance requirements: Contestants must be trained in 
America. Contestants must enter in their own State con- 
test. All contestants must be native born or of naturalized 
Ameriean parents. If studying in another State but being 
even partly supported by parents or friends in the home 
State, they are eligible to enter only in the State from 
which they receive their maintenance. Note: Anyone sup- 
porting himself entirely in another State, may enter from 
that State without any specified period of residence. En- 
trance fee shall be two dollars; payable to the national 
chairman of contests, through the State chairman of con- 
tests. Contestants in the voice department must be be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty years; contestants in 
the violin and piano department must be between the ages 
of sixteen and thirty years. Contestants must fill out and 
sign the official application blank and the questionnaire and 
send with the entrance fee to the State chairman of con- 
tests. 


Rules for contestants: Contestants must perform entirely. 


without words or music. State and district winners must 
enter the State contests again and proceed through to the 
national. All contestants must obligate themselves to enter 
the district contest, should they become State winners. Dis- 
trict winners must obligate themselves to enter the national 
contest. A national winner must promise to put himself 
first under the management of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, if desired. Any young artist, having placed 
himself or herself under professional management, is not 
eligible to enter the competitions of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. 


Althouse Guest of Honor at Woman Pays Club 


Paul Althouse, who will shortly start for Australia to 
pag there in many concerts, was the guest of honor of 
the Woman Pays Club, at the Hotel Algonquin, New York, 
on June 14. Arthur Middleton, who had also been in- 
vited, at the last minute was unavoidably detained and was 
unable to attend. At the conclusion of the luncheon, Mr. 
Althouse sang “Life,” by Pearl Curran; “Sacrament,” Mc- 
Dermid; “The Great Awakening,” A. Walter Kramer, and, 
as encores, “The Lilac Tree,” by Gartlan, and “I Met Her in 
the Meadow,” Burleigh. He could not be induced to make 
a speech even in response to the enthusiastic applause. 





Werrenrath “Welcomed as to His Home” 


Reinald Werrenrath again sang a return engagement at 
Ashtabula, Ohio, on June 7, and “was welcomed as to 
his home,” says the Star-Beacon of June 8. The critic, 
L. E. Newman, writes of him and his successful work 
thus: “Mr. Werrenrath was welcomed as to his home. He 
made a favorable impression when in Ashtabula before, 
and was heartily applauded on every appearance. He was 
in excellent voice, sang easily and well. In ‘The Sands 
0’ Dee,’ by Frederick Clay, and ‘The Lost Chord,’ by Arthur 
Sullivan, the interpretation was perfection.” 


St. Denis and Shawn for Altoona, Pa. 


Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
have been booked for a matinee and evening performance 
on October 14 at the Mishler Theater, Altoona, Pa. 
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FAKERS THE PRINCIPAL TARGET OF 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS IN CONVENTION HERE 





Questionnaire Carries Seventeen Particularly Important and Vital Points — Royalty Contracts 
and the Etfects of the Radio Considered—New Officers Elected 


On Tuesday, June 13, the Music Publishers’ Association 
of the United States met for a one day session at the Astor 
Hotel, New York City. Practically every publishing house 
in the United States was represented. Besides this large 
attendance of publishers, many officials and prominent mem- 
bers of the National Association of Sheet Music Dealers 
also attended the meeting. A questionnaire was passed 
around, and the topics that were considered most important 
were seventeen vital points either to be decided upon or left 
in the hands of committees. The majority of these ques- 
tions before the association dealt with better business tac- 
tics. The most important was. the discussion on produc- 
tion. It is the consensus of opinion that the majority of 
publishers are issuing too many new selections during the 
year, consequently dividing attention and not attaining the 
results that should be. This point was discussed by many 
of the leading publishers, and it is believed that during the 
past year there has been considerable curtailing in the out- 
put of new publications, particularly of the cheaper type. 

The subject of royalty contracts also brought out many 
suggestions, such as employing a counsel, preparing a gen- 
eral legal form of a royalty contract and a bill of sales, and 
making this elastic enough to apply to the majority of music 
publishers. C. A. Woodman, of Oliver Ditson Company, 
volunteered to present to the Association such data as he 
had compiled on this subject. Harold Flammer and Isadore 
Witmark, A. V. Broadhurst and others, offered some valu- 
able suggestions, and it was decided to leave this matter in 
the hands of a committee. George W. Pound, general coun- 
sel for the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce, offered 
his advice and is to be consulted regarding various impor- 
tant questions which are to be taken up. ; 

The question of whether the broadcasting of music by 
radio was a benefit or a detriment to the music publishing 
industry was another vital point. It was suggested that the 
industry was in its infancy and it was very difficult to de- 
termine anything concrete at this time. At the suggestion 
of Sam Fox it was decided to appoint a committee to inves- 
tigate thoroughly the situation and report at an early date. 
The subject seems to embrace such a big field that it 1s diffi- 
cult to determine just where to begin. Some very interest- 
ing reports should be forthcoming from this committee. 

The last subject which would appear to be of great inter- 
est to the readers of the Musicat Courter is the big cru- 
sade that is going on against fake publishers. This not 
only occupied a great deal of time at this one day meeting, 
but it was also the subject of the principal speaker at the 
banquet on Tuesday evening, by William Arms Fisher. 
This evil is growing in such proportions that both the Asso- 
ciation of Sheet Music Dealers and the Music Publishers 
feel that some definite plan must be adopted. This was 
also placed in the hands of a committee. The remainder 
of the meeting was given over almost entirely to technical 


MERLE 
ALCOCK 


“One of our best contraltos of any 


nationality.” 


—Nov., 1921 





“Vocal gifts and artistic ability 


took her audience by storm.” 


—A pril, 1922 


business matters, during which many vital arguments were 
carefully discussed. 

It was definitely decided to work in harmony with the 
executive secretary, Alfred L. Smith, of the Music Indus- 
tries Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Smith is to appoint a 
secretary from the Trade Service Bureau of this body, 
whose business it will be to call all of these committees at 
stated times and help in every way to see that these various 
bodies function properly and arrive at some definite de- 
cision. This was unanimously agreed upon. Mr. Smith will 
consult with C. L. Dennis, of the Trade Service Bureau, 
and C. M. Tremaine, of the National Bureau of Advance- 
ment of Music. All three of these gentlemen contributed 
interesting talks on the various subjects. Mr. Tremaine 
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ave a short outline of the work that the National Bureau 
or the Advancement of Music had accomplished. 

The officers for the ensuing year are George Fischer, of 

. Fischer & Brothers, erome 

emick, vice-president ; arold 
Flammer, treasurer. 

As was said above, almost the entire discussion at the 
banquet consisted of the very important address by William 
Arms Fisher, “Fake Composers, Publishers and Promiscu- 
ous Advertising Done by Such Organizations in Reputable 
Publications.” It will be remembered that this is the same 
address that Mr. Fisher gave in Boston for the Music Pub- 
lishers’ Association there. Among other things he said that 
sixteen of the largest and most reputable publishing houses 
dealing particularly with educational work had copyrighted 
around 3,000 items, while sixteen fake publishers, dealing 
in piano music only, had copyrighted something near 8,000. 


resident ; Jerome Keit, of 
. T. Paull, secretary, and 


Musica, Courier Witt Alp in Suppressinc Great Evin. 


This subject will be gone into thoroughly from time to 
time by the MusicaL Courier, its representative at the meet- 
ing volunteering to co-operate in every way in order to pre- 
vent its readers from being victims of unscrupulous methods. 





SHEET MUSIC DEALERS ALSO MEET AND ATTACK 
IMMORAL SONGS 


Geoffrey O'Hara Gives Rousing Address 





The ninth annual convention of the National Association 
of Sheet Music Dealers was called on Monday, June 12, at 
the McAlpin Hotel. There was a recess on Tuesday in 
order that the members might attend the Music Publishers’ 
Association of the United States at the Hotel Astor. The 
members met again on Wednesday at the McAlpin and all 
unfinished business was transacted. The president, S. Ernest 
Philpitt, of Tampa, Fla., gave the opening address. This 
was followed by the report of the secretary and treasurer, 
W. H. Witt; many important subjects were brought before 
this body, but the majority touched on trade problems. 

Practically every publishing house had its representative, 
and there were addresses by many of the most prominent. 
The predominating one idea seemed to be that a better un- 
derstanding between the publisher and his dealer was neces- 
sary, a perils together for greater appreciation and know]l- 
edge of the business of distribution of sheet music. The 

uestion of the radio was perhaps the most vital topic for 
the afternoon session. E. Grant Ege, of Kansas City, gave 
as his opinion that the importance of the radio was not half 
appreciated. He believes wherever the radio is heard it in- 
creases not only the sale of sheet music, but also of records 
and rolls and even pianos. Thomas F. Delaney, representa- 
tive of Lyon & Healy of Chicago, was of the same opinion, 
and Mr. Philpitt felt that it had stimulated considerable 
interest throughout the State of Florida. W. J. Kearney, 
from Houston, Tex., believes that the advertising possibili- 
ties and the advantages derived by the radio were unlimited. 

The session on Wednesday was given over to the election 
of officers. Edward P. Little, of Sherman Clay Company, 





San Francisco, is the new president; E. Grant Ege, vice- 
sa and the secretary is T. J. Donlan, of the Sam 
fox Publishing Company. C. L. Dennis, of the Better 
Business Bureau, addressed the dealers. He told of the 
activities of the Trade Service Bureau and outlined its 
functions. He spoke of advertising and the betterment of 
business methods. The association voted to join the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce. C. M. Tremaine gave a 
short talk which emphasized the willingness of his bureau 
to assist the Sheet Music Dealers’ Association in every pos- 
sible way and invited all members to work with him and 
discuss their problems. 


Georrrey O'Hara Gives Rousine Appress. 


Geoffrey O’Hara, the eminent song writer, was the last 
speaker of the day. For the past year he has been visiting 
civic organizations throughout the country. He insisted 
that this association take advantage of Mr. Tremaine’s 
bureau, but the body of his speech was against the immoral 
songs that were being distributed over the country. He 
claimed that the vast majority of people in the United 
States did not appreciate some so called “hits,” that they 
wanted the Gilbert and Sullivan caliber of music and enter- 
tainment. His great plea was to run out of existence the 
songs that were lewd and of a low character. His address 
was loudly applauded, and the association went on record as 
opposing such publications and promising to try in every 
way to stamp them out. 

After Mr. O’Hara’s address the convention adjourned. 

M. J 


“Bethlehem’s Bach choir surpasses 
former efforts—Miss Alcock’s ‘Ag- 
nus Dei’ was one of the outstanding 


features of the afternoon.” 
—Ma 'y: 1922 





“It is difficult to conceive of the 
contralto music being sung with 
more beauty and warmth of tone or 


a more velvety legato.” 
-—~M ay, 1922 





“Miss Alcock’s ‘Agnus Dei’ was 
truly the Crowning Glory of the 


Festival.” 
—May, 1922 





“Merle Alcock can melt the heart of any man’s bosom no matter how flinty life has made it when she sings a ballad 
like “The Blueing of the Day’ or the plaintive ‘When the Wild Tears Fall.’” 


—The Late James Gibbons Huneker 





“The lovely grace of her, and her personal magnetism created a superlative impression and proved once more that 


she is a singer by individual right.” 


—Walter Heaton 





“Merle Alcock sang the Verdi aria with an intensity 
—Soloist with Boston Symphony 


that thrilled her hearers.” 


Orchestra, Providence Journal, April, 1922 


“Her encore ‘Nelly Grey’ sent her audience into rap- 
tures of enthusiasm.” 


—St. Louis Globe Democrat, April, 1922 
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WASHINGTON 


ENJOYS 
SECOND MUSIC WEEK 


Washington, D. C., June 6, 1922.—Washington’s Music 
Week, its second year historically, opened on Sunday, May 
28, and closed Saturday, June 3. It was financed by popular 
subscriptions. Witle every local musical element repre- 
sented, and the valuable assistance of three visiting organ- 
izations—the Schola Cantorum, SS. Peter and Paul Cathe- 


dral of Indianapolis, Ind.; the J. L. Hudson Male Quartet, 
of Detroit, Mich., and the Norfleet Trio, of New York 
the Washington Music Week proved a great success. 


Scafcely an hour of the day or evening that was not filled: 
musical assemblies, music in the churches, musical luncheons 
at all the clubs, 

I'he honorary committee was headed by Mrs. Harding as 
presidem and Mrs, Coolidge as vice-president; it included 
the entire cabinet and many others prominent socially. On 
the executive committee were Postmaster Chance, chairman; 


Robert Lawrence, organizing director; Alice Pollock, sec- 

retary; John. Poole, treasurer; Thomas Bradley, Carl A. 

Droop, Henry C. Grove, Homer L. Kitt, Stephen E. Kra- 

mer, Alice Morgan, Albert Schulteis, Edgar C. Snyder. 

There was also a committee on school participation with 
Stephen E. Kramer as chairman, 
SUNDAY. 

On Sunday there were special services, special music in 


and in the evening a Stadium concert at 
Central High Community Center, with music by the Army 
Music Schoo! Band, the Schola Cantorum, and recreational 
singing under the direction of Robert Lawrence, assisted 
at the piano by Helen Burkhart. 


all. the churches, 


Mon»DAY. 

Monday began with music assemblies in all the schools 
and a music week forum at the City Club, Henry E. 
Stringer, president of the City Club, urged the organization 
of a great national movement plan to make Washington the 
music center of the country. Robert Lawrence, director of 
the Washington Music Week, to whose initiative and tire- 
less energy its success is largely due, urged greater interest 
in music on the part of | business and profe ssional men, while 
he condemned jazz. “There is no evil in music except jazz, 
he said, “and jazz is not music, anyway. It is just vulgar 
noise, which exerts an evil effect on all who come in con- 
tact with it.” 

At the City Club luncheon Mr. Lawrence was in charge 
of the program, which included singing by the audience, two 
violin solos by Margaret Canter, two songs by Friederick J. 
Stephens, baritone, and two splendid numbers by the Schoila 
Cantorum Male Choir, of Ind_anapolis. 

The concert of the Choral Art Society at Central High 
School, under direction of Charles Harold Miller, assisted 
by the Washington College of Music, C. E. Christiani, con- 
ductor, was an important musical event. Those who partici- 
pated were Clara Young, soprano; Gladys Price, soprano; 
Marie C. Deal, soprano; J. F. M. Bowle, tenor; Charles T. 
Tittmann, bass. 

Part one consisted of the adagio allegro con spirito from 
the symphony in E flat (Haydn), given by the Washington 
College of Music Orchestra. In part two the Choral Art 
Society of Washington gave “The Creation” (Haydn). 

Another important event was the prize composition con- 
cert at the Dunbar High School, under the auspices of the 
Dunbar Song Leaders. 

Turspay: Memoriat Day 

The ceremonies at Arlington National Cemetery included, 
under the auspices of the Music Week Committee, special 
music by the Schola Cantorum, SS. Peter and Paul Cathe- 
dral, Indianapolis, Ind. ; numbers by the U. S. Marine Band; 
Flora McGill Keefer, mezzo contralto; J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany Male Quartet of Detroit, Mich; A. E. Long, baritone. 

The radio concert which was broadcasted from the Naval 
air station at Anacostia was one of the most spectacular ac- 
complishments of the Naval radio up to the present time. 

Tuesday included an open air concert by the Army Musi- 
cal School Band and the National Community ( ‘horus and a 
concert under the auspices of the Federation of Woman's 
Clubs of Washington, with an address by Senator Fletcher 
on “A National Conservatory and Its Advantages.” 

Caruso MemoriaL Concert. 

On Wednesday, May 31, at Memorial Continental Hall, 
a bronze bust of Caruso, by Joseph Anthony Atcheson, 
young Washington sculptor, was presented to the city of 
Washington. The presentation was made by Senator Dun- 
can U. Fletcher, of Florida, and the work was accepted by 
Col. Charles A. Keller. A capacity audience filled the great 
hall and gave enthusiastic applause to the elaborate musical 


EXERCISES, 
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program, which was offered by the Schola Cantorum of 
SS. Peter and Paul Cathedral of Indianapolis; the Norfleet 
Trio (piano, violin, cello), of New York, and the Hudson 
Male Quartet of Detroit, Mich. 

NorpicA MANDOLIN AND GuITAR ORCHESTRA. 

That same night, at the Central High School, the Nordica 
Orchestra, conducted by Walter L. Holt, attracted a large 
audience. Features of the program were the presentation 
of medals to the winners of the music memory contest of 
0 district council of Boy Scouts; a guitar solo, “Valse 

Caprice,” oma and played | by Charles A. Conrad; a 
mandolin solo, “Valse Fantaisie,” played by Miss A. E. Hil, 
and a group of songs by the Male Quartet of Detroit. 

Loca, Cuorus Scores TrrumMPH. 

On Thursday, June 1, at the Central High School, the 
National Community Chorus sang the cantata “The Rose 
Maiden.” The leading parts were taken by Ethel Holtz- 
claw Gawler, soprano; J. Allen Bell, tenor; Lillian Garrison 
Brousseau, contralto; Benjamin J. Morrison, baritone, and 
Fannie E. Buck, pianist, all great favorites with Washing- 
ton audiences. Charles E, Wengerl was the conductor, and 
the presentation received repeated applause. 

That same night the Norfleet Trio (Catherine Norfleet, 
violinist; Helen Norfleet, pianist, and Leeper Norfleet, 
cellist) ‘scored a great success when it gave a chamber 
music concert at the Masonic Temple, under the auspices 








VICTOR 


GOLIBART 


TENOR 
Art, Style, Technique, Diction 


New York Herald—Artistic suc- 
cess Correct style — Admirable 
technique—-Clear diction. 

New York Tribune—Art and in- 


telligence—Fine perception of style 
—Sound technique—Excellent dic- 
tion, 


Musical Courier — Artistic suc- 
cess— Appreciation for sty! Mu- 
sicianship and understanding - 
Clear diction, 

New York Globe — Artistic in- 
terpreter—Style which stands out 

Singer of culture and training 

Splendid diction. 





Towles Photo 


Personal Representative 


ELBERT BRANDER, 124 East 39th St., New York 














of the Washington Council of Jewish Women. This concert 
attracted many and the auditorium was filled. 

There were also various recitals by pupils of different 
schools and of the Washington College of Music, Vladimir 
Ladovitch, director. 

Fripay. 

Friday’s leading event was the concert by the Hendley- 
Kaspar School of Musical Education, with a fine program 
of violin and piano, including works by Pierné, De Beriot, 
Chopin, Mlynarski, Moszkowski and others, which drew a 
large crowd. 

In eee to music assemblies in the schools, there was a 
Y. M. C. A. recital by the pupils of the Associated Studios ; 
the Temple Baptist Sunday he pupils’ recital; the Pro- 
gressive Musical Club recital; ite, Washington College of 
Music graded violin recital, and Fs presentation of Haydn’s 
“Creation.” 

Music Week’s SPECTACULAR FINALE. 

On Saturday afternoon the grand finale of Music Week 
took place, a serenade in honor of President and Mrs. 
Harding at the Lincoln Memorial. This spectacular musi- 
cal event had been planned for several months. There was 
a concert by the United States Navy Band until the arrival 
of the President and Mrs. Harding, when “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and “America the Beautiful” were sung 
by a group of song leaders and a chorus of 3,000 children 
of the public schools. 

A tribute to Lincoln by 500 children of the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth school divisions, including “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” followed. Sally Hamlin, granddaughter 
of Hannibal Hamlin, Vice-President under Lincoln, read 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. Flowers were presented to 
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President and Mrs, Harding by a group of school children. 
The musical a also included selections by the Male 
Quartet of Detroit and the Schola Cantorum of Indian- 
apolis. 

Wuitney-CaMPANOLE RECITAL. 

On May 18, at the Play House, Myron Whitney and his 
pupil, Elizabeth Campanole, gave a joint recital. Mr. Whit- 
ney’s art always delights true music lovers and in the Italian 
songs his zest and gaiety transported his listeners to Italy. 
Elizabeth Campanole sang charmingly. Hers is a voice 
full of promise, which shows the careful training of her 
artist master. In the duets, their voices blended well and 
it was altogether a delightful hour. 

Wasuincton AppLaups ONE Woman Cast. 

On May 25, at the City Club, before an audience of sev- 
eral hundred, Gay McLaren gave a unique and clever 
presentation of “Enter Madame” when, by a series of re- 
markable changes of voice and expression, she impersonated 
not only Della Robbia, but the many and varied characters 
of thé play, even giving the illusion that several were on the 
stage at the same time. 

It is no little stunt to go through a three act play alone, 
yet Miss MacLaren held her audience and at the end was 
recalled again and again. 

RecitaL sy Pupits or Epona Bisnorp Dantet. 

One of the most charming pupil recitals of Music Week 
was that on June 1 at the Wilson Normal School Audito- 
rium, when, before a good audience, Ruth Peter, soprano, 
and Cleo Seanland, mezzo-contralto, assisted by Estella 
Thomas, violinist, gave an interesting program. The fresh 
young voices were delightful and both in quality and diction 
showed careful training. 

The old English songs were well suited to Miss Scan- 
land’s voice and personality and in “When Daisies Pied and 
Violets Blue,” she made a special hit. 

Ruth Peter's yoice is clear in tone, strong, full of charm 
and promise and she was enthusistically applauded. Ger- 
trude MacRea was the accompanist. 

Imprometu MusicaLe at Mock’s Stupio, 


An interesting prelude to Washington’ s Music Week was 
an impromptu musicale given in Byrd Mock’s studio, at The 
Sign of the Mocking Bird in the Old Brick Capitol on Wed- 
nesday evening, May 24. About thirty well-known mu- 
sicians gathered in the studio early in the evening and per- 
formed as the spirit moved them. W ilmuth Gary, composer 
and pianist, played ‘ “Ripples of Avon,” the overture to 

“Love's Labor Lost,” which she has set to music in its en- 

tirety. This work won for her the appointment of chair- 
man of music for the International Shakespeare Society. 
She also played “Valse de Concert,” one of her most bril- 
liant compositions, Another composer, Jerome Williams, 
played an interesting group of his latest works, including 
“Valse Brillant,” variations on a theme and “Danse Ca- 
price, Mrs, Richard Harvey, pianist, a former pupil of 
MacDowell, played a group of the composer’s best known 
works, 

Josephine Houston, coloratura soprano, 
Here the Gentle Lark” 
mann, She was accompanied by Mr. 
instructor, 

Col. Charles L, Frailey, violinist, played a group by Gluck, 
Handel, Drdla, Kreisler, Schumann and Gossac. He was 
accompanied by Minna Nieman and by Mr. King-Smith. 
Mary Helen Howe sang “L’Ecstasy,” by Arditti, and “South- 
ern Song” by Ronald, accompanied by her sister, Marie H. 
Spurr. Elaine Sebring Ford, accompanied by Willia Pope, 
sang “O Dry Those Tears,” by Teresa del Riego. Armond 
Gumbrecht, flutist, played Schubert's “Serenade,” accom- 
panied by Mr. King-Smith. E, 


Samoiloff Pupil Wins Ovation 


Constantin Buketoff, baritone, who is studying with Lazar 
S. Samoiloff, eminent New York vocal teacher, won a spon- 
taneous success when he appeared at the De Witt Clinton 
High School Sunday evening, May 28. His program con- 
sisted of the prologue from “Pagliacci,” and a group of 
Russian songs, including “Doubt” (Glinka), “The Pris- 
oner” (Gretchaninoff) and “The Wish” (Rubinstein). The 
audience was so enthusiastic about his unusually beautiful 
voice and. his artistic singing that they recalled him for 
many encores, and only let him go when he protested that 
he had no more music with him. 


who sang “Lo 
by Bishop and “Cuckoo” by Leh- 
King-Smith, her 


Telmanyi to Play in Canada 


Emil Telmanyi, the Hungarian violinist, will appear in 
six Canadian cities, starting in Toronto on November 16. 











VOCAL TEACHERS 


SCHOOL MUSIC SUPERVISORS 








Extend your influence b 
personal constituents. 


auxiliary studio activity. 

















65 West 71st Street 


enlarging the number of your 
each large numbers of students 
who cannot reach you through private lesson fee. Increase 
your income by adopting CLASS INSTRUCTION as an 


NORMAL CLASSES 


FOUR WEEKS, JULY 3rd to JULY 29th 


MR. HAYWOOD is reserving a limited amount of time for Supervisors and Teachers, wishing to supplement NORMAL 
PACIFIC COAST Classes now forming. 


SUMMER 


COURSE with private lessons. 


HAYWOOD INSTITUTE OF UNIVERSAL SONG 








FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD, Director 


Specific Voice Culture in High Schools will be universally 
adopted within the next few years. 
teach Voice Culture in Classes. 
your own voice trained. : 


Prepare yourself to 
At the same time have 
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SOL HUROK’S Announcement 


For Season 1922-23 
ISADORA DUNCAN 


With twenty-two dancers from her Moscow Ballet School and a noted 
concert pianist. (Four months, October 1922 to January 1923) 


MISCHA ELMAN 
FEODOR CHALIAPIN 
JOHANNA GADSKI 

ALEXANDER GLAZOUNOFF 


(First visit to America.) Will be guest conductor with several of the 
leading symphony orchestras and will appear in recital. 


KUGENE YSAYE 
ARTUR SCHNABEL 


Pianist. 


MARGARET ROMAINE 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company. 


MARJORIE SQUIRES n 


American Contralto. 


INA BOURSKAYA 


Mezzo Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company and Chicago Opera 
Company. 


ALFRED MIROVITCH 


Pianist-Composer. 


NINA TARASOVA 


Russian Folk Songs and Ballads in Costume. 





Season 1923-24: Return Tour of 
~ANNA PAVLOWA and her Ballet Russe 





S. HUROK, 1518-19 Aeolian Hall New York City 
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IMUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 








SCHOOL CHORUSES AND MUSIC FESTIVALS 





The Co-operation of the Schools with the Larger Musical Movements, and the Ultimate Effect on the Communities 


A great deal has been said and written recently concern- 
ing the fine contributions which the public schools of the 
United States have been making, not only in co-operating 
with the numerous musical festivals throughout the coun- 
try, but also in the marked advancement of music education 
generally. Anyone who has investigated the subject is sat- 
ished that the progress within the schools has been con- 
stant and unfailing. Everywhere more time is being given 
to music as a school subject, and as we have often predicted, 
it will soon be recognized by all educators as a major sub- 
ject in high schools and colleges. Music has not gained 
this distinction merely because it is music, but for the good 
reason of its own efficiency as an intellectual attainment, 
and as a great character builder and molder. The intro- 
duction of music into the life of a normal child is the be- 


ginning of a new emotional epoch. The initial departure in 
the elementary grade is the realization of joy. Second comes 
the satisfaction of gaining the power to “do,” and the third 
is the feeling of emotion as music fills the mind with 


thoughts which heretofore had not been inspired. 

Considering school children as a group and not as in- 
dividuals, it is reasonable to assume that the greatest joy 
which school music can bring is the composite of the emo- 
tional and intellectual elements in music. The advocates 
of the academic side of music will oppose this with the 
argument that there can be no real appreciation without 
the ability to perform or create in some respect, at least, 
Is this true of art, poetry, philosophy, religion, etc.? Ten- 
nyson said that poetry should be heard, rather than read. 
It is the lilting music of the words that makes the sym- 
phony of language. Are we not able to enjoy the artistic 
beauty of nature or the handicraft of man without feeling 
called upon to duplicate through personal skill the art be- 
fore us? Theology, like a telescope, should be looked 
through, not at. And so with music; it is what it brings 
to us, in body and mind, that establishes the efficiency of 
intellectual attainment. How do we arrive at this attain- 
ment ? 

Tue Music Festiva, 


With the adult group the music festival is the surest 
means for gaining the positive result. First, we must arouse 
the community to an interest in what music can do for it. 
Secondly, ways and means must be provided properly to 
finance the civic movement. The financial problem has fre- 
quently been the stumbling block. To make the festival at- 
tractive, an expensive professional orchestra must be pro- 
vided. Amateurs can do only what their limitations per- 
mit. Secondly, vocal and instrumental soloists must be 
provided to assist in carrying out the programs which have 
been planned. All of this adds to the cost of the festival, 
and compels many a worthy effort to be abandoned. Yet 
it is gratifying to realize how many fine musical move- 
ments have been consummated. 

Wherever festivals have been carried to a successful 
completion the schools have co-operated to the full extent, 
and, judging from unbiased reports, have rendered a good 
account of their stewardship. School work is now being 
planned with an idea of participating in these movements, 
and so the strain on pupils and teachers is materially less- 
ened. The importance of this co-operation cannot be over- 
estimated, It is imperative then for schools to give full 


consideration to the preparation of music which shall serve 
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1922-23 Coast to Coast Tour Now Booking 


the community. The “full measure of devotion” which they 
shall give must not be confined to a selfish and small ac- 
knowledgment of what the community is doing for the 
school. It is true that in the past some supervisors failed 
to appreciate the value of this co-operation, They preached 
the doctrine of service to children, but the practice re- 
solved itself into a narrow interpretation of their own ideas, 
imposed upon the pupils. The net result was a great satis- 
faction to the supervisor, but proved of little consequence 
to the community at large. 
How Festivats Can Ap THE SCHOOLS, 

Festivals can best help the schools by the schools being 
prepared to help the festivals. On many occasions a music 
festival might have been a possibility if the schools had 
been prepared to form the nucleus around which the greater 
idea might have been developed. Concerts by glee clubs 
and orchestras of high schools and elementary schools, spe- 
cial spring festivals, May-day performances, Thesieaires 
celebrations, etc., all tend to encourage the spirit whic 
eventually results in the feast of song. In the smaller 
cities there is nothing quite so thrilling as the excitement 
and enjoyment which the festival brings. 

Tue Errect oN THE STUDENTS. 

This, after all, is the main point. The effect of educa- 
tion is what counts, not the education itself. Many a col- 
lege graduate has failed to make any effective contribution 
to the emotional, spiritual, or intellectual development of 
society, and yet, judged by the parchment he possesses, he 
should be able to “tell the world.” And so it is in music; 
after all the education is over, what do we know? Can we 
fully understand the meaning of the great message, or are 
we content to let the whole great scheme of betterment pass 
before us like a cloud of smoke? 


Marguerite Nikoloric with Tillotson Bureau 


The Betty Tillotson Bureau has added another artist to 
its list. Mme. Marguerita Nikoloric, an American pianist, 
will be under Miss Tillotson’s management for the season 
of 1922-23. Mme. Nikoloric comes from Indianapolis. 
Her early musical training was received in this country 
and she continued her study in Europe under the most 
distinguished masters there. 

At her New York recital this spring Mme. Nikoloric 
received unanimous praise for her excellent playing. 
Rarely has a debut made such a favorable impression. 
Certainly the critics were enthusiastic. 


Harriet Van Emden to Sing at Scheveningen 


A cable has been received to the effect that Harriet 
Van Emden, the young American soprano who recently 
went to Berlin, has been engaged to sing at the Kurhaus 
in Scheveningen on June 21 during the sessions of the 
Peace Conference at the Hague. 


Eugen Putnam Gone to France 


Eugen Putnam, pianist and composer, of Danville, Va., 
passed through New York last week on his way to France, 
where he will spend the summer, part of it at Fontainebleau. 
Mr. Putnam has made some interesting arrangements and 
paraphrases of folk songs, mostly songs of the white 


ASHLEY 


PETTIS 


“‘Romantic Poet” of the Piano 









Excerpts from Recent Reviews in Prominent American 
Newspapers : 
NEW YORK 


“BEAUTIFUL PIANO TONE, TASTE AND POETIC 
FEELING,” —Herald, 


“A scholarly performance of Bach’s Chromantic Fantasi 
and Fugue.”—American, 


" “Endowed with genuine talent.”—World. 
“Discloses his dexterity at piano recital.”—Tribune. 
BOSTON 


“Technical prowess and a straightforward sturdiness of 
interpretation.” —Transcript. 


“Worth paying good moor to hear—virtuoso of sorts as 
lobe, 













well as romantic poet.”—G 

“Sound qualities as a_pianist.”—Herald. 

“Pre-eminently virile—red blooded spirit—typical American 
pianist.”——Advertiser, _ 
SAN FRANCISCO 

“The spirit of God making itself manifest through the 
art of tone.”—Esxaminer, 


“His temperament is compact of poetic fibres and his is 
romantic to the core.”—Chronicle. 
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Southerrier, which have been successful and have caused 
much ory comment. His latest, “I Heard a Mighty 
Rumbling,” a negro spiritual, will be used by Reed Miller 
next season. 


WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 

- have appeared in our local newspapers. a 
and operas are age in the metropolis, and follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this ent is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, = that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance,—Editor’s Note.] 


Russian Grand Opera Company in “Roussalka,” May 8 


Evening Journal. 
The chorus was really the hit 


of the evening. Herald. 
Sun. The musical performance . . . 
4 was thin and generally cold, .. . 


The chorus sang with a zest 
and fire that were a truly Rus- 
sian revelation. 

Byening Mail. 

The chorus put color of voice 
and enthusiasm into Dargom- 
isky’s scor*. 


As for the conductor, he had 
enough to do to keep things 
going without making any at- 
tempt to indulge in the finer 
details of his art. 


“Pique Dame,” May 10 


Evening Mail, World. 
There are many familiar Eugene Feurst conducted the 
exquisite melodies which Eu- orchestra, which made hash of 


gene Feurst, conducting, per- Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame.” 


suaded from his orchestra with 
creditable skill. 
“Cherevichky,” May 26 
Tribune. 
Mr. Feveisky did well with 
his limited orchestra. 


World. 

The orchestra ,. . playéd glar- 
ingly out of tune, in addition to 
its normal crimes of bad bal- 
ance and poor tone. 

Tribune. Herald, 

Marie Mashir, as Oxana, and Miss Marie Mashir as Oxana 
Valentinova, as Scolocka, were and Miss Valentina Valenti- 
satisfactory, especially the for- nova as the witch were distin- 
mer in a long “mirror song.” guished chiefly by shrillness of 
tone and ligneous action. 


Times. Herald. 
The gay little opera was the The scenic effects which the 
best staged and most complete opera loudly demands were 


barely indicated, and the light- 
ing was far from meeting the 
requirements of the work. 


in scene among all the eight 


works . . . that have been pre- 


sented. 


American Institute Artists’ Student Concerts 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall was crowded June 8 to 
hear a program of fourteen numbers for piano, voice and 
violin, performed by students of the American Institute 
of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden dean. Jacob Peck 
showed musical talent in his violin playing, and Sidney 
Shapiro was very effective in Hubay’s “Hejre Kati;” 
John Everett Sarles sang with smooth voice and spirit, 
and Elsa Duffield showed artistic poise and a lovely voice 
in German songs. Marika Kerekjarto and Elsie Rock- 
well were necessarily absent. Margaret Spotz played piano 
pieces by Brahms and Chabrier with spontaneity and 
brilliancy. Grace McManus Smith sang with excellent 
voice control, giving forth several fine high A’s. Agnes 
Rygg has a bright and high voice and sang a lullaby espe- 
cially well. Irene Miller has splendid pianistic talent, and 
played the Schulz-Ever “Blue Danube” waltzes so delight- 
fully that she had several recalls. Mabel Besthoff, a smil- 
ing young girl with a coloratura voice, contributed “A 
fors’ e lui” beautifully indeed, with high notes and good 
style. Charles Brandenburg has a voice of power and ex- 
cellent range and sings with much temperament. Alveda 
Lofgren offered “Black Roses” (Sibelius), and “Life” 
(Curran) with much ardor and excellent enunciation. 
Samuel Prager, fifteen year old boy, has undoubted piano 
playing talent, with a fine future if he continues on present 
lines; he played the finale from Bortkiewiez’ concerto with 
imposing effect. 

These pupils are all studying with the following mem- 
bers of the faculty: Nicoline Zedeler-Mix, Lotta Mad- 
den, Miss Chittenden, Messrs. Spiering, Tebbs, Kliban- 
sky, Moore and Lanham. Needless to say everything was 
performed from memory. 


Gigli Honored by Italian King 

R. E. Johnston received a cable from Naples, dated 
June 14, from Beniamino Gigli, announcing that the tenor 
has completely recovered his health and that King Victor, 
as soon as it was known that Gigli had arrived in Italy, 
conferred on him the ribbon of Commander of the Crown 
in tecognition of his work for the diffusion and affirma- 
tion of Italian art in foreign countries and particularly 
in the United States. 

This is a decoration that the King of Italy gives “muto 

roprio” solely to those who render great services to the 

other Country. Only to the foremost public personalities 
is this honor conferred. 

Gigli at present is the only Italian tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company thus honored. Before coming to 
the United States he was a Chevalier of the Crown. The 
ye Caruso was also a Commander of the Crown of 
taly. 


Fiqué Musical Institute Concert 


The one hundred and fifty-first musicale by piano and 
vocal students of the Fiqué Musical Institute was held in 
the concert hall of the institute, 128 DeKalb Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Saturday evening, June 10. The 
program, which comprised compositions by Beethoven, Ar- 
diti, Bohm, Cowen, Weber-Leybach, Dussek, Lack, Eden, 
Foote, Verdi, Schumann, Sanderson, Mendelssohn, Wag- 
ner, Speaks and Spross was rendered by Esther Sawyer, 
Alice McLaughlin, Carola Wipprecht, Marion Diefenbach, 
Mary Pendleburg, May Etts, Eleanore Friese, Hildegarde 
Bevers, Edith Stich and Bertha K. Feitner. The pianists 
were all pupils of Carl dy while the vocalists received 
their entire training from Katherine Noak Fiqué. 
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ROBERT RINGLING, SON OF FAMOUS CIRCUS KING, 
WINNING SUCCESS IN CONCERT AND OPERA FIELDS 





At Age of Twenty-four He “Lands” Exclusive Concert Tour and Is Lauded by Public and Press as Worthy of Great 
Honors—Fond of Sports—Has Large Repertory 


Robert Ringling, son of Charles Ringling, millionaire 
circus man, is owner of a name that has brought thrills 
of anticipation to the hearts of young and old alike for 
many years. He is also the possessor of a voice that holds 
in store many a thrill for music lovers in enjoyment of 
his pure gift of song, and his refinement of technic, acquired 
under the supervision of some of opera’s best critics and 
trainers. But “Bob” Ringling, who at the age of twenty- 
four has “landed” an exclusive concert tour, and has 
already been heard and approved in a number of operatic 





ROBERT RINGLING, 
dramatic baritone. 


roles, is probably the only individual concerned who does 
not realize the far-reaching influence of his name and of 
his entrance into the world of music. Music itself is the 
thing he loves. Any other occupations or pastimes in which 
he engages, any laurels that come his way, gain his inter- 
est solely on the ground of how much they contribute to 
his chosen career or mark its progress. — 

The lure of the great world of the circus, to which 
his father and his uncle, John Ringling, have given their 
lives, has never laid its hold upon “Bob.” ; 

“I was just a regular small town boy,” he says in speak- 
ing of his childhood in Baraboo, Wis., where he was born 
in 1897. “I went to public school, played marbles, stole 
cherries and did all the things that any country boy does. 
The circus didn’t mean any more to me than it does to any 
other small boy—and father never let me get very well 
acquainted with it, anyway. I did love athletics, though, 
and I have good reason to remember that fondness, for 
it came near to making an early end of my career.” — 

Between the ages of eleven and twelve, “Bob” received 
a serious injury while playing football, and was confined 
to his bed for four long years, a hideous experience in 
the life of a healthy, growing boy. It seemed that neither 
his father’s millions nor all the family’s influence were to 
be of any avail to save the boy from an invalid’s couch 
for life, until a physician from Chicago, Dr. John Ridlon, 
decided to take the one desperate chance, to break both 
hips and put them in plaster casts. This was done and 
with the utmost care and skill, Robert Ringling was nursed 
back to normal health and a chance for the career he had 
even then selected. 

While still in bed the boy began the study of languages 
and of operatic roles, which he hoped some day to sing, 
and at the age of fifteen he began in earnest the study 
of voice. One of the proudest moments in his life came 
to reward his efforts before he was twenty. 

“It was the real beginning of my career,” he declares, 
“when I met the late Cleofonte Campanini and sang for 
him. I will never forget my feelings when he said I 
must go at once to Fernando Tanara, who, | knew had 
taught any number of the most famous singers. After 
that nothing was too hard and no hours too long. Since 
then I have coached with Giuseppe Sturani, Bamboschek, 
Van Grove and a number of others, and have added more 
than twenty roles to my repertory. But my first realization 
of all an operatic career might mean, came with the ap- 
probation and encouragement of Maestro Campanini. 

It was natural to ask Mr. Ringling if he still adhered to 
his fondness for athletics, for his sturdy shoulders and 
browned skin pointed to a life of outdoors. 

“Of course I do—it’s necessary now,” he laughed, “for 
nothing helps a singer keep fit like a daily game of hand- 
ball and a few holes of golf. There’s a harmony of brain 
and muscles in golf that means hours of blissful rest to 
the man or woman who is obliged to spend long hours in 
voice practice. : 

“But I am not really a ‘bug’ on golf,” he went on. 
“My wife would tell you that I am a hundred per cent. 
‘bug’ on boating—and I guess that would be putting it 
mildly.” And then followed the story of his pet speed 
beat, the Viroling, said to be one of the fastest boats in 
the water today. But I am going to tell you first about 
Mrs. Ringling, the fascinating bride of the singer, because 
everything that Robert loves—the speed boat, golf, spend- 


ing vacations on the road with the circus and grand opera— 
Elizabeth loves too. 

“And she’s a real help, a regular pal for a man,” says 
her proud husband. “She has designed the best costumes I 
ever had, and she puts on my make-up and watches every 
detail of getting ready for performance. Her intense in- 
terest in my work is one of my greatest inspirations.” 

“Have you ever taken a trip in a real speed boat?” asks 
“Bob” Ringling, with a twinkle in his eye. “No? Well 
have you ever bumped the bumps in a high powered auto- 
mobile? The boat ride is much the same, only worse. My 
boat will carry eight passengers—if they can stand it. And 
as for records, I have another one to break this summer.” 

It was really pleasant to have discovered the two things 
that this extremely serious and modest man was proud 
of almost to the point of boasting, for on the subject of 
his voice, one of the most promising dramatic baritones, 
his attitude is merely that of devotion to a life work. 

The roles which he is prepared to sing are of interest 
to those who have an understanding of the preparation 
that lies behind a successful presentation of such char- 
acters as Scarpia in “Tosca,” Tonio in “Pagliacci” and 
Athanael in “Thais.” Among his other roles are Amo- 
nasro in “Aida,” Escamillo in “Carmen,” Gerard in “An- 
drea Chenier,” Valentino and Mephisto in “Faust,” Guido 
in “Monna Vanna,” Manfredo in “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
Giovanni in “Francesca da Rimini,” Sylvio in “Pagliacci,” 
Giorgio Germont in “Traviata,” Mercutio in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” Chen Fang in “L’Oracolo,” Michele in “I! Tabaro,” 
Marcello in “La Boheme,” and Iagé in “Othello.” C. P. 


New Works by Levenson to Be Heard 


Boris Levenson, Russian composer, is at present writing 
an opera “The Caucasian Prisoner,” the libretto taken from 
Pushkin’s poem. One of the important arias from this 
opera will be sung for the first time by Dmitry Dobkin at 
Mr. Levenson’s second concert, which is scheduled for 
Town Hall, November 21. At the same concert Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Bloch will play (for the first time) a 
sonata for violin and piano by Boris Levenson. 


Selwitz Not Representing New York Bureau 


Since Samuel D. Selwitz has opened managerial offices 
in Chicago, inquiries have come in as to what New 
York bureau he represents. Mr. Selwitz announces that 
he is connected in no way whatsoever with any other musi- 
cal bureau than the one which bears his name, with offices 
in Chicago. His list of artists appear elsewhere in the 
MusicaL Courier. 
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ONE MILLION—ONE DOLLAR 
CAMPAIGN 
Under the Auspices of the 
OPERA IN OUR LANGUAGE FOUNDATION, INC. 
and the 
DAVID BISPHAM MEMORIAL FUND, INC. 
To Establish an American Opera House 


And further purposes of these organizations, which 
are: 

OrerA IN Our LaNncuace Founpation. 

To further in every possible way opera in our lan- 
guage in the U. S. A., to organize, reorganize or as- 
sist companies, and if foreign works are given, to 
acquire adequate translations. (Foreign works and 
artists to be heard only in English.) 

Davin BispHAM Memoria Funp. 

To assist the American composer, notably of operas, 
and to keep alive the name of David Bispham and his 
art through a fitting memorial. 

Checks of $1 or more may be mailed to Mrs. Louis 
E. Yager, treasurer-director, at National Campaign 
Headquarters, 300 Forest Avenue, Oak Park, Ill, 

National Officers—Mrs. Archibald Freer, Mrs. 
Rockefeller McCormick, Mrs. Albert J. Ochsner, Mrs. 
Louis E. Yager. 


Amount received to date, subscription books... .$384 
New subscriptions reported: 

Mrs. Charles H. Hamill.............. stent $50 
Mrs. Lewis L. Coburn......... seein dhe tee 
Mrs. John De Koven............ 5g oad ak el 1 
Mrs. Harold Ickes....... ik ee ehe 1 
Mrs. Malcolm Caruthers... sigtehnld awake ; 1 
Uc UNE TONS 6 eb b's cscacacvewe oacke cs l 
Mrs. Henry M. Cooper ...... Si ae walitins tt 1 
Mme, Arimondi ......... jp he UN eoR aha ternt 5 
PEGG BaeMey AOE bak ks edinicc ves nite Whe & bes | 
ee EE ne ipyhtces 1 

$63 


Appended are two letters from Mrs. H. H. A, 
Beach, well known composer, and Georgio Polacco, 
conductor-in-chief of the Chicago Opera, endorsing 
the One Million—One Dollar Campaign: 


My dear Mrs. Yager ; ; 
Your interesting budget of literature has been carefully 


perused, and I agree with the entire plan for such a scheme 
as you propose. [ am sure that Mr. Bispham’s whole heart 
would be in having a National Opera House and in encourag 
ing American composers in the most legitimate of all ways: 
that of producing their works when they are pronounced 
worthy, 


(Signed) Mrs. H,. H. A. Beacu 
My dear Mrs. Freer 
I take this opportunity of saying to you that my sympathy 
is with you in the great work you are doing 
(Signed) Georcio Potacco 
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This great artist writes ° Ms which she uses exclusively 
regarding the in all her concerts: 


“My warmest congratulations for having set forth so perfect 
and incomparable an instrument as the Chickering Piano.” 
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SUMMER MUSIC NOTES 
FROM CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 8.—The coming of Fritz Reiner, 
new director of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, will 
be looked upon with interest, this being his first appearance 
before an American audience. It is expected that he will 
sail for America about the middle of September, soon there 
after taking up his residence in this city. He will be accom- 
panied by his wife 

The amount of enthusiasm displayed in the plans for the 
grand opera season to be conducted by Andreas Dippel, to 
begin in November, is the best evidence of how its spon- 

ws and musical lovers generally are supporting the idea. 
Pri ink M. Peters led the campaign for members for the Cin- 
cinnati branch of the United States Grand Opera Club, 
which plans to obtain 1,000 members, the number necessary 
to insure the performances. Every effort is being made 
that the plan may be carried out, and there seems to be no 
doubt it will be ; 

Marjorie Squires, who has been meeting with favor in 
the East, recently visited Cincinnati. When here she was 
made an honorary member of the Sigma Alpha lota, Cin 
cinnati chapter, at a luncheon at the Hotel Sinton, Louise 
Dotti and Mrs. Albino Gorno chaperoned the party. After 
the luncheon Miss Squires gave an impromptu song recital, 
She has returned to New York for concert work. 

Sherman J. Kreuzburg, a pupil of Sidney C, Durst who 
has been organist for several months at the Wyoming Pres 
byterian Church, left on May 28 for Herkimer, N. Y., where 
he gave an organ recital on June 3, From there he went to 
Philadelphia to pursue his studies. He has succeeded Mr. 
Durst as organist of the Wyoming Presbyterian Church, 

An organ recital was given at the Hanselmann Masonic 
Lodge by Adolph H, Stadermann on May 29, the instru- 
ment having been installed but recently. Mr. Stadermann 
designed and supervised its installation. The instrument 
was originally in the residence of Sidney C. Durst who 
played one number at the recital. The Hanselmann Quartet 
and Carl W. Grimm also participated. 

A pageant written by Erna Risch, “If the World Were 
Without Music,” was presented at Woodward High School 
on May 29. Musical selections followed, 

Dan Beddoe, Cincinnati tenor, was the artist at the May 
Festival, May 27 and 28, at Connellsville, Ohio, under the 
direction of Omar Wilson, a former graduate of the Cin 
cinnati Conservatory of Music. In Lehmann’s “In a Persian 
Garden,” he was assisted by three of his advanced pupils- 
Margaret Spaulding, soprano; Emma Burkhardt Seebaum, 
contralto, and Vernon Jacobson, baritone. 

William Morgan Knox, of the violin department of the 
College of Music, gave an evening of concertos on May 25. 
Several of his pupils took part, accompaniments being played 
by pupils of Albino Gorno, 

Clifford Cunard, a pupil of Dan Beddoe, was heard in a 
song recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on May 
24. He has a fine voice, understanding how to use it to best 
advantage 

Piano pupils from the class of Romeo Gorno of the Col 
lege of Music, were heard in a recital on May 30, in the 
Odeon. They were assisted by voice pupils from the class 
of Lino Mattioli and violin pupils from the class of Wil- 
liam Morgan Knox. 

Thomas James Kelly, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, presented some of his pupils in a recital on May 23, 
who acquitted themselves so as to command admiration. 

Hazel Brewsaugh, Harriet Moore, Dorothy O'Brien and 
Lucile Scharinghaus, organ pupils of Lillian Arkell Rix- 
ford, of the Comege of Music, appeared in recital in the 
Odeon on May 2 

Benjamin Coban, baritone, of Dayton, Ohio (a pupil 
of Giacinto Gorno, of the College of Music), has been 
awarded the first prize at the singers’ contest held by the 
Ohio Federation of Music Clubs, at Granville, Ohio. 

Margaret Prail, a violin pupil of Andre de Ribaupierre, 
and formerly a member of Ysaye’s master class at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, recently gave a recital that 
attracted considerable attention, She is a gifted violinist. 

Pupils of Leo Paalz, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, were heard in a piano recital on May 22 

Pupils of Peter Froehlich and Hugo Sederberg, of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, offered a program on 
May 24 

Lawrence Hess presented several of his pupils in a piano 
recital at the Price Hill Library on May 27. 

June Elson Kunkle, a former vocal student under John A. 
Hoffmann, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, is now 
in Columbus, Ohio, where she has begun a vocal class. She 
also appears in concert work in various cities. 

The two-act comic opera, “Puritania,” score by Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
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was sung by students of the Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, on May 27. 

Edna Wieler Paulsen, a pupil of Lino Mattioli, of the 
College of Music, gave her post-graduate recital on May 
27 in the Odeon. She was assisted by Joanne M. Sanning, 
harpist; William Stoess, violinist; Arthur Knecht, cellist, 
and Audrey Reeg, accompanist. 

Lloyd Miller, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
presented some of his pupils in a recital on May 27. 

The final concert of the music department of the Woman's 
Club Choral took place on May 26, with a program largely 
modern. 

The Ludlow Alumni Club entertained with a musical and 
dramatic program at the Ludlow High School auditorium 
May 24. 

Frances Bejach, of the piano class of Albino Gorno, of 
the College of Music, was heard in a recital on May 24 

Mrs. Adam Pope appeared in a song recital with the Blue 
Ridge Club, at Springfield, Ohio, on May 26, The accom- 
paniments were played by Bessie Craig. 

Pupils of Adele Westfield, Laura L. Lang, Ada Russell 
Martin and Mrs. William Smith Godenberg, interpreted a 
piano program at Wise Center, May 25. 

Pupils of Mrs. H. H. Baker participated in a program of 
readings and music at the Norwood Library Hall, May 27. 

A program of music and readings was given by pupils of 
the Reulman School of Expression and Dramatic Art on 
May 26. 

A delightful concert was given by the combined musical 
forces of the East High School in the school auditorium 
on June 1, under the direction of Joseph Surdo. The senior 
and junior orchestra played a group of interesting selec- 


‘* Better than ever’’ was the unan- 
imous verdict of the large and dis- 
criminating audience which greeted 
Miss May Peterson last evening at 
the Grand Opera House. 


Upon every one of her homecomings, 
Miss Peterson has been accorded a 
welcome which has spurred her onto 
her best endeavor, but last evening she 
fairly outdid herself, in every way. 


The Oshkosh Daily Northwestern said 
the above about May Peterson, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Concert Direction: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


8 East 34th St., New York 


Mason & Howlin Piano Used Acotien- Vocation Records 








tions and there were numbers by the boys’ and girls’ glee 
clubs. Bertha Rader, Sylvia Moeller, Telma Klett and Flor- 
ence Lidee were accompanists. 

The Friday Musical Club celebrated its fifteenth anniver- 
sary on June 7, by singing a cantata in the auditorium of the 
Clifton School, under the direction of Alex Bradford. The 
accompaniments were played by Audrey Reeg. 

Two matinee recitals were given at ~ Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music on May 31 and June 1. In the former 
Norma Rath presented her pupils, and in the latter Alma 
Betscher presented Margaret Grace Roos, pianist, assisted 
by Ira Frankenstein and Harry Tomarin, violin pupils of 
Peter Froehlich. 

J. Alfred Scheh! presented his pupil, Lillian Burger, pian- 
ist, in a recital on June 2, in Memorial Hall. She played 
with skill and more than ordinary talent, a program includ- 
ing a number of classic and modern compositions. She was 
assisted by Norma White, soprano, pupil of Dell Rendell- 
Werthner, who sang a group of songs, and Cletus Mecklen- 
berg, violin pupil of Mr. Schehl. 

Irene Gardner, of the piano department of the College of 
Music, gave a piano pupils’ recital in the Odeon on June 3. 
She was assisted by violin pupils from the class of William 
Morgan Knox, 

Dan Beddoe presented his pupil, Agnes Trainor, in a song 
recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on June 3. 
Miss Trainor possesses a voice of warmth and beauty, even- 
ly developed throughout its compass. 

Catherine Widman, a pupil of Mary Venable, of the Col- 
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lege of Music, appeared in her post-graduate recital on June 
7, in the Odeon, playing classic and modern compositions. 

A recital was given at the Woman's Club on June 1 by 
Marion FE. Hartzell, a pupil of W. S. Sterlin She was 
assisted by Ralph Plummer, a pupil of Henry e Froehlich. 

The final concert of the Woodward High School 
department was held in the school auditorium on June 2 

Pupils of Frederick J. Hoffmann, of the College of Music, 
appeared in a piano recital in the "Odeon on June 2. 

A series of concerts given under the auspices of the 
Mothers of Democracy were held in Memorial Hall on 
June 5 and 6. The principals included Lillian Pringle, cel- 
list, who appeared here in a similar concert last year; Edith 
Gyllenberg, pianist, and Alice Baroni, coloratura soprano, 
both of whom were never heard here before, but whose 
reputations are well deserved. The funds obtained from 
these concerts are to be used to aid the organization in con- 
tinuing its relief work among former service men and their 
families. The series will be an annual affair. 

The Meltone Musical Club held its annual outing at New 
Richmond, Ohio, on June 5, 

Some of the pupils of Thomas James Kelly appeared in 
a vocal recital on May 31. The program was a pleasant 
one, including American songs from various periods. Mr. 
Kelly made some explanatory remarks during the recital. 

A number of pupils of Mme. Tecla Vigna gave a recital 
program on June 6, at the Cincinnati Woman's Club audi- 
torium. Blanche Rolling Rockwell was a graduate, while 
post-graduate honors were conferred upon Lorene Buller- 
dick, Flora Fehrman and Coral Mathes. An_ enjoyable 
classic program was rendered. 

Margaret Calhoun, piano pupil of Marcian Thalberg, and 
Dorothy Richard, violin pupil of Jean ten Have, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, participated in a recital on 
May 30, They were assisted by Mrs. W. H. Harrison, 
soprano, pupil of Thomas James Kelly. 

Cornelia DeRoo, a pupil of William Kraupner, gave a 
piano recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on 
June 1. She plays with skill and in an excellent style. 

The children’s class in piano music of the Woodward 
High School took part in a pleasing program on June 1. 

The pupils of Helen Abaecherli were heard in a pianc 
recital at the Y. W. C. A. auditorium on June 2. 

The graduation recital of Ruth Jamieson, a pupil of 
Mary Venable, of the College of Music, was enjoyed on 
June 3. She was assisted by Louise Wilby, voice pupil of 
B. W. Foley. 

Audrey Reeg, a talented pianist pupil of Albino Gorno, 
of the College of Music, appeared in her graduation recital 
in the Odeon on June 5. Her program was pretentious and 
much enjoyed. ‘ 

The music students of the Sacred Heart School, Camp 
Washington, gave an enjoyable program on June 4, at 
Sacred Heart Hall. 

Irma Lindenmeyer, voice pupil of Hans Schroeder, of the 
College of Music, was heard in her post-graduate recital 
on June 7. She was assisted by Howard Wentworth Hess, 
accompanist. 

On June 2, Katherine Donald, who was a prize winner in 
the Frederic Shailer Evans piano contest open to Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music students, appeared in a recital 
in Conservatory Hall. She shows marked ability as a pian- 
ist and her playing was much enjoyed. 

Oliver Plunkett, tenor, a pupil of Giacinto Gorno, of the 
College of Music, assisted at a recital in Newport, Ky., on 
June 6. 

William Kraupner’s pupil, Cornelia DeRoo, was heard in 
a piano recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on 
Thursday, June 1, playing an interesting program in excel- 
lent style, with proficiency and technical surety. 

Margaret Calhoun, pianist, an exponent of Marcian Thal- 
berg’s method, shared honors recently with Dorothy Rich- 
ard, violinist, pupil of Jean ten Have, and Mrs. W. H. Har- 
rison, soprano, pupil of Thomas James Kelly, in a recital 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. All three have 
given excellent accounts of themselves on recent programs. 

Katherine Donald, the prize winner in the Frederic 
Shailer Evans piano contest open to students of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, appeared in Conservatory Hall 
on June 2. Miss Donald, whose piano study has been pur- 
sued under Mr. Evans, has matured considerably, her tech- 
nical equipment being supplemented by a firm musical grasp 
and the poise given by careful training. W. W. 


Valentina Crespi Winning Recognition 


Of the newcomers ito America it seems that Valentina 
Crespi has “caught on” in that true American style. Harry 
and Arthur Culbertson, who are managing the violinist's 
tour, announce that it will be only a short time until her 
entire season is pretty solidly booked. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





ScHREKER’S “IRRELOHE” FOR COLOGNE. 

Cologne, May 2.—The next opera of Franz Schreker, 
Germany’s most successful opera composer at present, 
will be brought out in the Cologne Opera House. Its 
title is “Irrelohe” and it is expected to be ready for per- 
formance in 1924. Hitherto all of Schreker’s operas have 
been first produced in Frankfort, where the composer had 
his first real success U. 

Burtan Leaves BupApEest FoR VIENNA. 

Budapest, May 26.—Carl Burian, the Wagnerian tenor 
formerly of the Metropolitan, has left the Budapest Royal 
Opera after more than ten years’ of service. In his fare- 
well statement he announces that he has been engaged for 
the Vienna Staatsoper. Fr. B. 

Sovaps_es Over “Die Tote Srapt,” 

Vienna, May 25.—Antagonism towards Erich Wolf- 
gang Korngold seems to be spreading from Germany to 
Vienna which has been the cradle of the composer’s fame. 
The Neue Freie Presse, the Vienna daily paper in 
which Dr, Julius Korngold, the composer's father, is the 
musical critic, has published a very outspoken article on 
the subject, complaining chiefly of the fact that the opera 
is so rarely played at the Staatsoper. The truth of the 
matter is, however, that several important singers of the 
Staatsoper refuse to appear in “Die tote Stadt,” alleging 
that Dr. Korngold’s criticisms in general are too strongly 
tinted by his preference for singers who happen to please 
his son in the roles of his opera. Consequently, more 
than half of the presentations of “Die tote Stadt” sched- 
uled for this season had to be called off virtually at the 
last hour. The sensational article of the Neue Freie 
Presse, however, strongly intimates that these cancella- 
tions are due to intrigues on the part of the Staatsoper 
management. It remains to be seen what steps the Staats- 
oper will take to answer this attack, and whether an open 
breach will be avoided. FP; 

VienNA Has JOHANN StrAuss FESTIVAL. 

Vienna, May 30.—This week Vienna is hav.ng a Johann 
Strauss Festival consisting of a series of open air or- 
chestral concerts in which a number of renowned operatic 
singers from the Staatsoper act as soloists. P.-B. 

AustriAN GOVERNMENT'S Ficgut For BRUCKNER 
MANUSCRIPT, 

Vienna, May 31.—The Vienna courts have just decided 
a lawsuit of several years’ standing, the subject of which 
was the original manuscript of Anton Bruckner’s F minor 
Mass. The immensely valuable manuscript is in the pos- 
session of the Austrian National Library at Vienna 
where it had been deposited by the Austrian government 
after seizing it from Prof. Winkler, a local musician, to 
prevent the latter’s alleged intention of smuggling it out 
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of the country. The Austrian government has now won 
its suit, and consequently the precious manuscript will 
remain embodied in the Austrian National Library. 

P, 


Generous Girt ror “Oxp Vic.” 


London, June 5.—An anonymous gift of £30,000 has 
been sent to the reconstruction fund of the “Old Vic,” the 
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Photographed for the Musical Courier by Clarence 


THE “OLD VIC” IN LONDON 


classic South London home of Shakespearean drama and 
opera. As this is the complete sum required, the work of 
reconstruction is going forward rapidly. G. C. 
Russtan Conpuctor’s Lonpon Success, 
London, June 4.—Kussevitsky has recently given three 
very successful orchestral concerts here, at the last of 
which admirers presented him with a large laurel wreath. 
Novelties introduced on this occasion were two fragments 
from Prokofieff's “The Love of Three Oranges” and an 
excerpt from Rimsky-Korsakoff's opera, “The Legend of 
Tzar Sultan,” entitled “The Flight of the Bumble Bee.” 
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Walter Damrosch Fellowship Award 

Roscoe Guernsey, executive secretary of the Amer- 

— Academy in Rome, has submitted the following 
report to the Musicat Courter for publication: 

The competition held by the American Academy in 
Rome for the Walter Damrosch Fellowship in mu- 
sical composition has been won by Randall Thompson 
of Roxbury, Mass., and Winter Watts received honor- 
able mention. Mr. Thompson was born in New York 
City in 1899. He was brought up in a musical at 
mosphere and as a small boy was taught to sing by 
Howard Roe Wood choirmaster at the Lawrenceville 
(N. J.) School, and was befriended by Francis Cuy- 
ler Van Dyck, the gifted organist of the school, whom 
he succeeded at the age of fifteen. Later he entered 
Harvard University and was graduated in 1920 with 
high distinction in music. After graduation Mr. 
Thompson studied privately for a year with Ernest 
Bloch in New York, and this year he has been doing 
graduate work at Harvard for his Master’s degree in 
music. 

Among his compositions, apart from many songs, 
choruses, ensemble and piano pieces, are a quintet for 
flute, clarinet, viola, cello and piano; septet for flute, 
clarinet, string quartet and piano; prelude for strings 
four waltzes for two violins and piano; variations on 


“Indianola,” for two pianos; “The Light of The 
Stars,” for mixed voices ag parts), a capella; 
piano sonata in G minor; “The Last Invoc ation,” for 


mixed voices (six parts), a capella; “Pierrot and 
Cothurnus,” a prelude for full orchestra. 

The members of the jury were John Alden Carpen- 
ter, Walter Damrosch, Frederic Juilliard, David 
Stanley Smith and Walter R. Spalding. All manu 
scripts bore, not the names of the composers, but only 
pseudonyms. The real names were not disclosed until 
after the award. 











The audience was enthusiastic and, in both instances, de 
manded repetit:ons—and got them G, ¢ 
Jeritza’s FaREWPLL. 

Vienna, May 29.—Marie Jeritza made her farewell ap- 
pearance for the season last night at the Staatsoper in 
the role of Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” with Al- 
fred Piccaver, the American tenor, as her partner. To 
wards the end of the week the soprano leaves for Buda 
pest to participate in the season of opera in German to 
be given there by the members of the Vienna Staatsoper 

P. B. 
KnicgutTHoop For ENGLisu MUSICIAN, 

London, June 5.—A knighthood has just been awarded 
to Dan Godfrey, Director of Music at the Bournemouth 
Winter Gardens. Sir Dan is famous for his work on 
behalf of British music and was the organizer and direc- 
tor of the recent festival of British artists at Bourne 
mouth. Ge 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 





Menan Srupio Recitar, 

A program of songs was given June 8 by pupils of Caro- 
line Mehan in the handsome duplex studios occupied by her 
for two decades. Mr, Kenny has a sympathetic tenor voice 
with good diction and fine soft high notes, and he pleased 
the audience. Dorothy Johnson has talent and will develop 
into an excellent singer, Ruth Klepper has a lovely con- 
tralto voice, and sings with finish and understanding. Mary 
Aers has a high soprano voice of brilliant quality. Sigmond 
Schertel sang an aria and songs with good effect; he prom- 
ises to be a leading operatic baritone. Jeova Blix is a Nor- 
wegian girl with a splendid voice, dramatic and colorful. 
Dorothy Reid has a large contralto voice of beautiful qual- 
ity, and sang exceedingly well. After the intermission re- 
freshments were served and then the artist pupils continued 
the program. 

John Barnes Wells’ beautiful tone and artistic finish, with 
some of his own humorous songs also, pleased the audience 
immensely. Helen Porter gave child songs in costume, 
inging charmingly; her voice has developed immensely. 
Blanche Lorraine Saylor offered a Russian song and French 
aria unusually well, Samuel Roberts made a great hit with 
two songs by Brahe and Hammond; he sings with vivid 
tone»coloring. Marie Scammel Lewis has a very good voice, 
artistic finish and dramatic delivery. Madeline Marshall 
and Mrs, Lewis were at the piano, furnishing splendid ac- 
companiments, 

Mrs, Mehan plans to give regular monthly studio musi 
cales next season for the junior students that they may be 
heard by fellow-pupils before “coming out” before larger 
audiences, Following her vacation she will reopen the stu- 
dios, September 18. 

LACHMUND ON 


Car! V. Lachmund, one of the few genuine pupils of the 
great Liszt (who was contemporaneous with the writer as 
such in Weimar), gave a lecture-recital on “Liszt as 
Teacher” at the Wanamaker auditorium, June 18, which 
included personal recollections and many humorous, serious 
and instructive things from Lachmund’s varied store of 
recollections. Reminiscences of Cologne, Hiller, Seiss; 
meeting with court organist, Gottschalk, in Weimar; the 
tri-weekly lessons with Liszt, when pianists of all nations 
gathered; several American pupils, including William 
Mason, Bird, Dayas (dead), F. W. Riesberg, etc.; the big 
pianistic geniuses such as d’Albert, Siloti, Reisenauer, 
Rosenthal, Sauer, aus der Ohe, Remmert, Walter Bache 
(Englishman); dinners, suppers, a birthday celebration at 
The Hotel “Chemnitius”’—all this was but a portion of his 
hour-long talk. What a book Lachmund will publish one 
of these days! Probably no living man is as well qualified 
as he to write it. Berenice Quinlan, talented young pianist, 
followed with the “Hungarian Fantasia,” playing with great 
gusto, much artistic finish and temperament. Mr. Noe 
played the orchestral accompaniment on the fine new organ, 
attaining some big climaxes. Following her, other Lach- 
mund pupils played shorter pieces; they were Gertrude 
Schlichter, Eleanore Prentice, Anita Nichols, Elizabeth 
Potter, Lucille Heberle and Douglas Fraser, 

Boone Purivs’ Recrrar, 

Helen Bunn, soprano, and William L. Taylor, baritone, 
pupils of James O. Boone, gave a recital at his Carnegie 
Hall studios, June 9, the former singing songs by modern 
composers, the latter songs by Mendelssohn and American 
composers, and both uniting in Dennée’s “O Moment That 
I Bless.” Both singers have good voices and are evidently 
in good hands, Helen Wolverton was at the piano. 

McAut Departs ror FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

Reginald L. McAll, organist and chairman of the execu- 

tive committee of the National Association of Organists, 


“Liszt as TEACHER.” 
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sailed on the Majestic, June 17, bound for Paris, where he 
will attend the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
McAIl Mission, this famous Scotchman having been a 
cousin, Thence he will go to England where he will meet 
many famous organists, joining T, Tertius Noble at York 
Minster, where on July 12 he will hear that gentleman’s 
organ recital in the famed church of which he was organist 
before coming to St. Thomas’ P, E, Church, New York. 
Mr. McAll will return to New York July 28, proceeding at 
once to the National Organists’ Convention in Chicago, 
August 1-4, 
Paut Stoevinc To Return To New York, 

Paul Stoeving, for two seasons past coadjutor with Sevcik 
in teaching violin at the Ithaca Conservatory, following this 
summer will return to New York, having resigned his posi- 
tion. He is principal instructor of the violin at the New 
York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
founder and director, and stands foremost among violinists 
in America, being an acknowledged authority on bowing. | 

Amy Grant Stupio Musicace. 

Amy Grant presented several pupils in songs at her stu- 
dio, June 8, all of them redounding credit on her as teacher. 
Alma Kiddle is a coloratura soprano, and sings with facility 
and style. Katherine Colyer gives pleasure through her fine 
voice and excellent diction. Miss Stark sang “darky songs” 
with spirit, and Elsie Sussdorf recited original poems with 
refined, expressive voice. Mrs, Duncan Candler also gave 
poems of her own which had attention, and young Ned Hart 
played accompaniments with temperament and sympathy. 

Wittram Epwin CHAMBERLAIN IN New York, 

W. E. Chamberlain, of Berkeley, Cal., spent several days 
in New York and gave interested friends a vivid account 
of the musical work he does in his city. The young people’s 
concerts are largely the result of his interest and influence, 
this being the eleventh season. Chamber music, a trio, and 
the San Francisco Orchestra were pa by him last 
season, He teaches a large class of private vocal pupils, 
and has five children of his own besides; busy father! He 
“got his start” in New York under Francis Stuart, to whom 
he attributes much of his success. 

EpitHa Unpernitt Sincs WELL. 

Editha Underhill recently took the principal part in the 
production of Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera, “Trial by Jury,” 
which was given at Vassar College, netting $1,300 for the 
Endowment Fund. Miss Underhill made a favorable im- 
pression, both with her singing and acting. Following this 
performance she took part in the quartet song cycle, “Flori- 
anna” (Whiting), which was given at the Y. W. C. A., in 
Poughkeepsie. Miss Underhill is a pupil of John W. 
Nichols of Carnegie Hall. 


Francis Rogers’ Pupils in Yale Concert 


At the commencement concert of the Yale School of Mu- 
sic, June 7, which was given with the assistance of the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra, David Stanley Smith, con- 
ductor, two of Francis Rogers’ pupils were the vocal solo- 
ists. Anna White sang “O Don Fatale,” Verdi, and Eliza- 
beth Murphy was heard in “With Verdure Clad,” Haydn. 
Both young ladies acquitted themselves most creditably. 
Another of Mr. Rogers’ pupils, Alfred A. Finch, of Sound 
Beach, Conn., was awarded the Lockwood prize of $125 for 
excellence in “the theory and practice of vocal music.” 


Gennaro Curci Sails 


Gennaro Mario Curci, well known Italian vocal teacher 
and coach, sailed on June 17 on the S.S. Providence for 
Italy, where he will remain until the first of September, 
reopening his New York studios about the middle of that 
month. Several of Mr. Curci’s artist-pupils will accom- 
pany him abroad, among them the young baritone, Gae- 
tano Viviani, whose success last season with the San Carlo 
Opera Company and in concerts in and around New 
York, have won him -many friends. 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
department up to date and to that end re- 
that all notices 
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intending 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


National Federation of Music Clubs—Nine prizes 
for American composers, amounting in all to $2,750. 
Contests end December 15. Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, 
201 Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Male Chorus of Swift & Co—$100 for a musical 
setting (chorus of men’s voices, with piano accom- 
paniment) for Sir Walter Scott’s “Hunting Song.” 
Contest ends July 1. D. A. Clippinger, 617-18 Kim- 
ball Building, Chicago, Ill, 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 
—Applications for the publication of original com- 
positions for the 1922-23 season should be received 
not later than October 15. . William Burnet Tuthill, 
Room 1608, 185 Madison avenue, New York. 


The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest prizes at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 2 to 7. A. A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The American Academy in Rome. Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musical Composition, the win- 
ner having the privilege of a studio and three years’ 
residence at the Academy in Rome, besides an an- 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for traveling expenses. Executive Sec- 
retary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park avenue, 
New York. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music—One Master Schol- 
arship (valued at $600 a term), ten full scholarships 
and forty-two partial scholarships. Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. Chi- 
cago Musical College, 624 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Guilmant Organ School—Dr. William C. Carl gold 
medal, and four scholarships for pupils over eighteen 
given by Philip Berolzheimer. echtest for Berolz- 
heimer scholarships takes place in October. Guilmant 
Organ School, 17 East Eleventh street, New York. 


New York School of Music and Arts—One vocal 
and one piano scholarship. New York School of 
Music and Arts, 150 Riverside Drive, New York. 


Institute of Musical Art—A number of prizes and 
scholarships. Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York. 


New England Conservatory of Music—$450 in 
prizes to students of the school. Ralph L. Flanders, 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of Singing— 
One scholarship, “The Kelsq Scholarship,” (257 
West 104th street, New York. 











Maude Graham Bell’s Memory Contests 


Maude Graham Bell, graduate teacher of the Progres- 
sive Series of Piano Lessons (Leopold Godowsky, editor- 
in-chief) has been doing interesting work and achieving 
remarkable results in her piano classes at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Her memory contests have aroused interest. 

The original prize memory contest, comprising five 
piano recitals by talented juvenile pupils, was held in 1907. 
The sixth prize memory contest is being held now, hav- 
ing begun April 6 and ending June 30. It comprises ten 
programs, and the entire class is divided into three groups 
—group A, pupils six to twelve years of age; group B, 
pupils twelve to sixteen years of age; group C, pupils 
sixteen years and older. One prize will be given the pupil 
in each group who is able to play the greatest number of 
pages from memory (including an equal amount of cor- 
rect recitations in theory). Pupils are not allowed to 
play any number which has not received special criticism 
for at least three weeks preceding the program, nor will 
pupils be allowed. to present anythi below the grade 
which they are capable of studying. Meniere which have 
been previously played in public recital will not be re- 
corded in this contest. The first program was given by 
Ruth Timm (April 6), who is the winner of the scholar- 
ship in the fifth prize memory contest. The second pro- 
gram was given on April 6 by Mary Wallace, Mary Jane 

eiser, Barbara Alberti, Elizabeth Cutler, Arline Gustaf- 
son and Jane Reed. The third program was presented by 
pupils selected from the junior ear training class as fol- 
lows: Mary Jane Heiser, Elizabeth Cutler, Barbara Al- 
berti, Jane Reed, Arline Gustafson, Katharine O’Connor, 
Marion Spethman, Charles Duquette, Elizabeth Harrison, 
and Charles Hannan III. This program was under the 
direction of and assisted by Mrs. Robert Harrison. 
Charles Duquette, Barbara Alberti and Charles Hannan 
III gave the fourth program, and Joice Larsen and Phyllis 
Wheeler the fifth. The sixth program was rendered by 
Phyllis Wheeler, Jo:ce Larsen, Robert Cline, Kelley Han- 
nan, Marjory Mayne, Mary Catharine Hogan and Han- 
nan Van Brunt, in addition to several on the preceding 
programs. . 

Miss Bell has sent out attractive booklets containing 
pictures of former prize winners, honor pupils and espe- 
cially talented pupils, as well as memory contest pro- 
grams. 
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DENVER CIVIC SYMPHONY SOCIETY ORGANIZED 


Will Be Modeled After Chicago Plan—Horace Tureman as Conductor—City Authorities Donate Use of Municipal 
Auditorium—Concert Admission One Dime Only 


following account, from the Denver Rocky 
of the organization of a symphony 
orchestra in Denver is so complete that need 
be added to it. It would a that this tentatively 
pula & Sgn aud eupertmantal’ Gb tw this idsacel aumhent 
orchestral organizations in that this of players, 
while in one sense a student orchestra, is to furnish 
Denver with its symphony music. It will be highly 
interesting and instructive to observe its development 
and progress. The movement originated with the Den- 
ver Music Society, which for several years, has pro- 
moted chamber music concerts in Denver.—Editor.] 


One of the most interesting ventures to launch its way 
into the sea of endeavor, and one that is called worthy of 
the support of the community, not of just a few, but every 
citizen of Denver, was diclosed when the plans of the Civic 
Symphony Society were divulged at a luncheon held at the 
University Club Friday. 

The Civic Symphony Society will fill a long-felt need in 
Denver cultural life. The organization has been incorpo- 
rated and will act through a small board of directors or 
trustees, corresponding to an executive committee. An ef- 
fort has been to secure representation in the society 
of all the groups interested in music. The present member- 
ship consists of twenty-five, with a board of trustees of 
seven, and will be increased from time to time. The foun- 
ders of the society are desirous of admitting to member- 
ship only those who wish to be active in the management 
and furtherance of the aims, objects and actual work of the 
orchestra. 

Denver has been wholly dependent on the outside world 
for its orchestral and symphonic music, and believing that 
good music is as necessary in the development of the com- 
munity as good reading, the organization has been founded. 
The purpose is not to make Denver a city of musicians, but 
the aims of the society are three-fold: 

1. To give musicians, whether they be amateur or pro- 
fessional, an opportunity to become proficient in symphonic 
work, under capable professional directors. 

Create. Love ror Music. 

2. To inculcate in the public, particularly the rising gen- 
eration, an understanding and love of good music. 

3. To make Denver known as a musical center; a resi- 
dential city where the young can get something besides 
movies and jazz. 

A symphony orchestra of sixty or seventy musicians will 
be formed. If there are no players for some of the rarer 
and more unusual instruments necessary in a well-rounded 
orchestra, likely candidates will be chosen and educated in 
the use of those particular instruments. All members of the 
orchestra will be under contract for the entire season of 
approximately thirty weeks. No salaries will be paid to the 
members of the orchestra, but each one will receive an 
honorarium of $5 for each concert. It must be understood 
that this honorarium is not “pay,” but is intended merely 
to defray carfare and incidental costs to the members. 

The board of directors have chosen Horace Tureman as 
the conductor of the orchestra. Mr. Tureman’s qualifica- 


tions are so well known that no comment is needed here. He 

been an outstanding figure in.Denver’s musical life for 
many years. He has done remarkably fine work during the 
past year, particularly in the development of the Denver 
String Quartet. 

It is planned to give at least six concerts during the first 
year. This number can be increased if warranted. 

The Denver Municipal Auditorium will be used for the 
concerts. It gives great pleasure to announce that Mayor 
Bailey and the city administrations, realizing both the need 
and the place in municipal life which this orchestra will 
fill, have donated the use of the Auditorium free of charge. 


GUARANTEE Funp. 


The orchestra at the start will be financed through a guar- 
antee fund raised by popular subscription. There will be no 
salaries paid, excepting a yearly salary to the conductor and 
one to the business manager, if the latter becomes neces- 
sary. It may be that for certain concerts the board of direc- 
tors, working with the conductor, will deem it advisable to 
have assisting artists, in which case such artists will be paid 
the usual compensation. An admission fee of 10 cents will 
be charged for each concert. The purpose of this is to get 
a fund out of which the cost of the music and certain other 
incidental expenses, such as printing, may be partially paid. 

The society has been rather closely patterned after the 
Civic orchestra of Chicago, an organization which since its 
inception in December, 1919, has played a very important 
part in the musical development not only of Chicago, but of 
the nation at large. The Chicago orchestra was first called 
“The Civic Music Student Orchestra.” The word “Stu- 
dent” was used in the name for the purpose of designating 
the fact that one of its objects was the education of local 
musicians in symphonic playing. 

The time is considered ideal for the launching of this ven- 
ture, and the board of directors of the Civic Symphony 
Society of Denver are counting upon the enthusiastic co- 
operation of all. 

The board of directors of the society hopes that the guar- 
antee fund will be raised chiefly by a large number of small 
subscriptions, because in this way only can the orchestra be- 
come a true civic orchestra. The guarantee fund in Chicago 
was raised chiefly by small contributions. 

Ralph Hartzell is the president of the society, Robert 
G. Bosworth, first vice president; Samuel E. Kohn, second 
vice president ; James N. Wright, treasurer, and Mrs. Rich- 
ard fi. Hart, secretary. The following prominent citizens 
are on the board of trustees: Robert G. Bosworth, Richard 
H. Hart, Ralph Hartzell, Samuel E. Kohn, E, Clinton Jan- 
sen, Josephine Trott and James N. Wright. The following 
are the members of the society: Father Giuseppe Bosetti, 
Robert G. Bosworth, Mrs. George E. Cranmer, William E. 
Fisher, Lucius F. Hallett, Fred W. Hart, Mrs. Richard 
H. Hart, Ralph Hartzell, Charles S. Haughwout, E. Clinton 
Jansen, Samuel E. Kohn, Dr. Robert Levy, Mrs. Thomas 
J. McCue, George L. Nye, Mrs. Elizabeth W. Quereau, 
Mrs. Verner Z. Reed, Godfrey Schirmer, H. M. Stoll, Wil- 
liam E. Sweet, Dr. A. S. Taussig, Miss Josephine Trott, 
Mrs, James J. Waring and James N. Wright. 





Pupils of Mabel Corey Watt School of 
Music Perform 


The Mabel Corey Watt School of Music, studios in the 
Flatbush School, Brooklyn, N. Y., completed an unusual 
series of pupil recitals on June 7. Because of the large 
number of students it was necessary to give four pro- 
grams; two of them taking place in one evening. 

The one on June 2 was a contest recital for a scholar- 
ship in the school. A year of perfect attendance and punctu- 








HELEN DOROTHY PILS, 
winner of scholarship of June, 1922. 


ality, with the required amount of practice and a satis- 
factory report in conduct were the conditions imposed 
upon the contestants in the final test. These contestants, 
of which there were six out of forty-seven who entered 
the contest in October, were required to perform five 


selections from memory before a board of judges and an 
audience. The judges were Effa Ellis Perfield, chairman; 
Beatrice M. Hoxey and Mrs. E. C. Marvin. 

In an opening address, Mabel Corey Watt, director of 
the school, stated her purpose in offering the scholarship. 

“It has been our idea to stimulate interest and en- 
thusiasm and to teach the children the valuable lessons 
of faithfulness, regularity, punctuality and good sports- 
manship,” said Mrs. Watt. “To present a child with a 
medal or a silver cup is in my belief a most unwise pro- 
ceeding, but a prize which has as its final attainment a 
continued effort on the student’s part can exert but a 
good psychological influence. Such a prize one of these 
pupils will win. Let me impress upon you that the win- 
ner cannot collect and carry away her winnings tonight! 
She can gain my ‘promise to pay,’ but she must, through- 
out all the coming year, through attendance and endeavor, 
collect the prize herself.” 

The judges announced their decision a difficult one to 
make because of the excellence of all the work. The final 
decision was made in favor of Helen Dorothy Pils, who 
showed technical proficiency and musicianship. She is 
twelve years old and has studied with the director for 
four seasons. 

On June 3, two Junior recitals were held in the Gym- 
nasium. One starting at 7:30 P. M., showed the work 
of nineteen little folks. This program ended at 8:20 and 
was followed by a second one at 8:30. During the inter- 
mission an interesting feature was the performance by 
Frances E. Riley and Mrs. Watt of the Schubert-Tausig 
“Marche Militaire.” Thirty-six young pupils played in 
these two recitals. The playing of some elementary violin 
pupils added variety to the program. A large audience 
enthusiastically received the efforts of the young musicians, 
who proved their excellent training and musical ability. 
The processional to Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance” 
presented an attractive spectacle to the many proud parents. 

June 7, was the closing recital, at which older students 
of both piano and violin rendered an attractive program. 
Two string quartets in which the teacher of the violin 
department, Helen Helems, participated added greatly to 
the interest. This recital showed the results of several 
seasons’ work at the school and augured well for the musi- 
cal future of a number of the young people. At the 
close of the program Dorothy von Glahn presented Mrs. 
Watt with a handsome bouquet as an expression of appre- 
ciation from two of her older classes. 


Paul Stoeving Resigns from Ithaca 
Conservatory 


Paul Stoeving, well known violinist and bowing spe- 
cialist, author of many standard books on the violin and 
director of the violin department of the New York School 
of Music and Arts, has resigned his position at the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music and will in the future devote his 
activities to New York. 
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‘But you will be ill—aren’t you ever going to take a 
vacation,” for Frank LaForge had just broken the news 
that he intended to keep his studios open all summer, just as 
he did last year. Truth to tell, he did not look like a fit 
subject for the doctor's attentions—on the contrary, he 
seemed perfectly able to help keep that gentleman without a 
means of livelihood for many years to come—but such is 
the force of habit with us mortals that a vacation seems an 
absolute necessity. The heartiness of Mr. LaForge’s laugh 
added still more to the impression of splendid health and 
vitality 

“Oh, yes, I really am going to have a vacation some time, 
but not this year, And when I do take one, it’s going to be 
a good long one, For one thing, I am going to Spain, for 
I’ve been anxious to go there for some time.” 

Fork Sonos in GENERAL, MEXICAN IN PARTICULAR 

“Spain? Why Spain in particular?” 

“Perhaps my interest in that country is heightened in the 
interesting Mexican folk songs I have been translating and 
arranging this year, They are most of them in the Spanish 
rhythm as typified in the habanera and have a spontaneous 
gaiety which 1s irresistible,” 

“That's odd. Somehow I have always thought of Mexico 
in somewhat the same light as I regard the Russia of today 

a country of great trouble and sorrow.” 

“For a number of years it has been a very unsettled coun 
try to be sure, and | am afraid that most of us think only 
of the peons and forget that the better class of Mexicans 
are very delightful people, indeed. Theirs is the joy and 
mirth which is indelibly associated with the Latin tempera- 
ment, and their songs reflect these attributes. 

“Naturally, | have been aided in the research along this 
subject by Mr. BerGmen, himself a Mexican and very much 
interested in the subject. One of these songs Emma Roberts 
has been singing with much success, invariably being called 
upon to repeat it, Mme, Matzenauer also has succumbed 
to their charm and tells me that they never fail to please 


PROGRAMS AND PROGRAM BUILDING. 


“I am likewise very much interested in the Greek folk 
songs, although I have not made any translations or ar 
rangements as I have in the case with the Mexican ones 
They make a very interesting group on a program. And, 
you know. program making is one of my pet hobbies. 





FRANK LA FORGE FINDS MUCH TO DISCUSS 
REGARDING PROGRAMS AND PROGRAM BUILDING 


Folk Songs of Mexico Interest—Three Factors for Success—Pupils Score 
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“It is strange how many people believe that there is noth- 
ing to building a program—that all one does is simply take 
a lot of songs and sing them. All too frequently, I’m afraid, 
that is just what does happen. But if the subject is really 
studied it will be found to yield endless possibilities. Of 
course, the numbers may be grouped chronologically, accord- 
ing to languages, according to subjects, in fact there is no 
limit to the possibilities, but there must be a definite plan. 
This does not necessarily mean that it must be the plan so 
generally adopted in programs, but it must be definite. 1 
find this study of program is of infinite value when it comes 
to the question of coaching artists for their recitals.” 

“And do you do much of that?” 

“Quite a little—it is something I enjoy doing very much. 
The experience I have had as accompanist for such splendid 
artists as Sembrich, Schumann Heink, Matzenauer, Alda, 
etc., has given me an excellent opportunity to observe many 
details in the question of program building.” 

“Then, in your opinion, the program has very much to do 
with the success of the artist?” 


Tue Turee Factors For Success. 


“Undoubtedly, although there are more important fac- 
tors 

“*How can | succeed as a singer?’ This is a question fre- 
quently asked of musicians. Perhaps there is no better way 
to discover the answer than to study the lives of some of 
the artists who have stood before the public for many years 
with great success, and who still maintain their own. In 
other words, a ‘close-up’ of a very successful artist might 
reveal some secrets which would be of value to every stu- 
dent. 

“My observations have proven to me that there are three 
elements which are always present as factors in the popu- 
larity of every star: Voice, personality and brains. Some- 
times one of these elements is represented in very small quan- 
tity, but a nearer view will show that one of the other two 
elements predominates so strongly that it makes up in some 
measure the lack of the weaker factor. How often one hears 
the expression, ‘Well, | cannot understand her success with 
a voice like that.’ Yes, but did you ever stop to consider 
the personality or have you seen her brains in action? That 
tells the story. Sometimes one hears a glorious voice and 
thinks of the injustice of fate that such a voice should not 
come into its own. A ‘close-up’ usually reveals the reason. 
One of the other ingredients is represented in too small a 
degree, and, therefore, the combination is spoiled. I have 
in mind singers whose voices are very unimportant, to say 
the least, but who have a great hold on the heart of the 
public. Personality and brains have more than made up the 
deficit on the vocal gift. In such cases, where the vocal 
medium is not of the highest caliber, there is usually a 
diction so perfect that the public gets the message of the 
song which is sung and this holds the interest and works 
the charm, My master, Leschetizky, said ‘everything is 
allowed in art except monotony.’ While the statement is 
rather broad, it explains many things which seem incredible 
in the success of those not so richly endowed by nature vo- 
cally. When the three elements are all represented in lavish 
degree, then occur such phenomena as a Sembrich, a, Lilli 
Lehmann, or a Schumann Heink, whose powers will keep 
them in the front rank before the public as long as they 
live. That wonderful woman, Schumann Heink, has been 
the inspiration of many careers in this country as well as 
in Europe, and those who have been fortunate enough to 
have the privilege of studying her life and career are able 
to draw many lessons from it for the use of the young as- 
pirant. The three attributes above mentioned are all rep- 
resented so lavishly that one wonders at the prodigal hand 
of nature in combining in such high degree all of these 
invaluable qualities; and now, as she stands before her pub- 
lic, instead of noticing a diminution of her powers, one sees 
that her public is more than ever devoted to her. She has- 
tens to assure them that she is no longer young. She does 
not try to hide the traces of age, but with a fear that you 
may not notice that she is already past sixty, she will tell 
you at once that she will soon be sixty-one. Her highest 
ambition is to hold her unique place in the hearts of the 
American soldiers for whom she worked all through the war, 
and since the war, which is much more important, as the 
stimulus of excitement is no longer present to do for our 
boys. It was my privilege to go as accompanist with Mme. 
Schumann Heink through dozens of camps where she sang 
for the healthy, the sick and the dying boys. In many cases, 
singing out of the fullness of her heart to boys who were 
in the last throes before death called them, Schumann Heink 
never refused a call to do for her boys. It mattered not 
what important concert she was singing the same evening, 
and just there a miracle was brought to light. Instead of 
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FRANK LA FORGE, 


composer, pianist and accompanist, 


petting her golden voice and taking her beauty sleep, resting, 
gargling and vocalizing, she had no time for these things, 
which she had formerly thought necessities. The boys needed 
her and she went. This great woman discovered that when 
she answered a call of humanity as voiced by her boys, that 
her whole art remained intact, and she gave more than she 
ever had given before and reached all classes of her listen- 
ers, from the highest aristocrat to the humblest working 
man, When she sang in the camps for the boys she did 
not give them some trash which she learned for the occa 
sion; no, she sang songs from Bach to MacDowell and op 
eratic arias from all the great roles which made her ta 
mous, Usually I played the accompaniment on a little re- 
vival organ of four octaves and when I look back and 
think how that must mave sounded I must smile, and still 
the great artistic effect was there because it came from the 
heart. May this great artist and great woman long serve 
us as a model for our young aspirates. What Roosevelt 
was to the world of politics, Schumann Heink is to the world 
of music—the popular idol. 


THE EXxXAampLe FoL_Lowep. 


“It makes one think of that poem of Longfellow which 
begins : 
“Lives of great men all remind us, 
e can make our lives sublime; 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time 


” 


“But I really think your pupils are taking these lessons to 
heart, for their work is remarkably good and it would seem 
from the ever increasing numbers which made up the audi- 
ences at Aeolian Hall that the popularity of those noonday 
recitals is firmly established.” 

“Yes, that fact has been very gratifying to Mr. Berimen 
and myself, for we felt that the experience was of infinite 
value to those who participated. The students also appear 
at the East Side Music Settlement, where the audiences 
are wonderfully discriminating and delightfully spontaneous 
in their judgment. The students always enjoy these appear- 
ances—quite as much I am sure as the listeners themselves. 
And by the way, I have noticed that the audiences as a rule 
have a decided preference for operatic numbers.” 

And having witnessed the pleasure which a number of 
Mr. LaForge’s artists had given the men, when they gave a 
musicale at the Red Cross Club for the Disabled, the writer 
could readily understand how marked the success at the 
Settlement House must be. 

“It made me very proud, too, to see with what success 
the LaForge Quartet met during its week at the Capitol. 
Perhaps you will be interested to know that it has also been 
engaged for appearances at the Brooklyn Strand and several 
theatres in Chicago.” 

“And are you accompanying them?” 

_ “No, Katheryn Kerin is doing that. She really is a very 
ane SPO you know, and I am also very proud of 
ner. 

“But when are we going to hear you in that role again?” 


Tue Fiorence Easton RecirAat. 


“If you. come to the recital which Florence Easton is 
going to give on November 2, I will be ‘the gentleman at 
the piano,’ if you happen to look my way. I am anticipat- 
ing that event, for Mme. Easton is another splendid artist 
whose worth in recital New Yorkers have not as yet been 
able to judge fully. And that recital is going to be a treat. 
Mark my words.” 

How could it help but be with Easton and LaForge! 

H. R. F. 


Myra Hess to Play with New York Symphony 


Myra Hess has been engaged as one of the soloists with 
the New York Symphony, Walter Damrosch conductor, 
on March 3 and 4, 1923, before leaving on a four weeks’ 
tour through California. 





Grace Bradley to Sing in Schenectady 
_Grace Bradley has just been engaged to appear in 
Schenectady, N. Y., on December 9, in jo:nt recital with 
the young Irish tenor, Donnell O’Brien. 


Larsen Teaching Special Days 


_ Rudolph Larsen has planned to teach on Fridays and 
Saturdays during the summer at his residence studio in 
New York City 
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Datcroze ScHoo: at HeLtterAu Resumes FEstIvALs. 

Dresden, June 4.—The Dalcroze School in Hellerau, 
which has continued its activities after Dalcroze’s return 
to Switzerland, is now back to pre-war conditions. It 
resumes this month, after a pause of eight years, the an- 
nual school festivals which give a review of its entire 
pedagogical and artistic achievements. Among its pupils 
are Many English children, and English teachers are in 
the faculty. All the children are educated bi-lingually. 

“SALOME” IN FRENCH ProvinciaAL Town, 

Nantes, May 5.—Richard Strauss’ “Salome” has been 
played here as the first opera of a German composer to be 
given since the war. This is probably the first German post- 
war performance in France outside of Paris. R. S. 

Bruno WALTER FoR VIENNA SYMPHONY. 

Munich, May 25.—Bruno Walter, who leaves his Munich 
post on October: 1, will: devote himself entirely to guest 
engagements, including several in America, next season. 
He has been chosen to succeed Furtwangler as conductor 
of the subscription concerts of the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra, but will divide the season with Franz Schalk, 
conducting only eight out of the fourteen pairs of con- 
certs. Walter will also conduct German opera in Barcelona. 


AMERICAN DONATIONS FOR SALZBURG. 


Salzburg, May 24.—Some very large donations have been 
received through Dr. Richard Strauss by the Salzburg 
Festival House Community, as contributions toward the 
erection of the projected festival playhouse. Some 25,000,000 
of crowns have already been collected in America, and 
Mrs. Samuel Untermyer, chairman of the American com- 
mittee, intends to contribute another 10,000,000 herself. 

A. F 
AMERICAN MINISTER PRAISES VIENNA MUSICIANS. 

Vienna, May 21.—In a letter to the local papers, Arthur 
Hugh Frazier, prior to leaving his post of American min- 
ister at Vienna, pays a flattering compliment to Vienna's 
musical fraternity. His letter expresses both his admira- 
tion and his thanks to Viennése musicians for their faithful 
adherence, in spite of fearful economic hardships, to the 
great musical traditions of the city, and conveys sincere 
wishes for the future of Vienna as a musical center. 

P,. 3 
New Conpuctors ror VIENNA, 

Vi ienna, May 20.—Next season will see several important 
changes in the orchestral field here. Ferdinand Lowe will 
relinquish his many years’ monopoly of the Konzertverein 
orchestral series, alternating in these concerts with Paul 
von Klenau, the Danish composer, who had such a great 
success at his recent debut here as a conductor. The 
Tonkiinstler series also will be split, with Niels Grevillius, 
the young Swedish conductor, substituting at a number of 
its subscription concerts for Furtwangler whose manyfold 
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duties will keep him away from Vienna for the larger 
portion of the season. The fact that both of these important, 
in fact, semi-official positions, will be entrusted to for- 
eigners, is an innovation which has caused considerable, 
though by no means hostile, comment. 

Viennese Piayers Gettinc Corp Freer. 

Vienna, May 24.—The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
will leave Vienna towards the end of June for their three 
months’ tour of South America, but now that the long 
deferred trip is about to materialize, unexpected difficulties 
arise from the disinclination on the part of many members, 
particularly among the older men, to sustain the manifold 
hardships connected with the long voyage, and the many 
rehearsals expected to result from that point of their 
contract which calls for the production of several works 
by South American composers, the scores of which the 
orchestra will not see until after their arrival in South 
America. Moreover, it is estimated that every member will 
bring back the sum of 1,000,000 crowns ($100), which 
many players feel they could earn here with a smaller 
expense of time and energy. The directorate of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, however, intends to insist on 
every man doing his duty, and every member who refuses 
to participate in the tour will be immediately dismissed. 

P. B. 


GERMAN “TONKUNSTLERFEST” OpeNs AUSPICIOUSLY. 

Diisseldorf, June 3.—The fifty-second annual “Ton. 
kiinstlerfest” and general meeting of the General German 
Music Society, founded by Franz Liszt, was opened here 
today under most favorable auspices. Members from all 
parts of the country are assembled in great numbers, and 
were officially welcomed by the mayor of the town, which 
is still occupied by French troops. Many new and some 
very radical compositions are on the program for first 
performance. The conductor of the festival is Carl 
Panzner. 


Fiqué Musical Institute Activities 

At the Fiqué Musical Institute, 128 De Kalb avenue, 
Brooklyn, great activities prevailed recently. Following 
the students’ concert, Saturday evening, June 10, another 
interesting musicale by students of the piano and vocal de- 
partment was held on Friday evening, June 16, in the con- 
cert hall of the institute. The program was very well 
rendered. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fiqué, who have taught and developed all 
those who participated, deserve especial praise for the ex- 
cellence of their work. 

The program in its entirety follows: 


Gente: hes Foes saik ) We 8 008 CORK SS Ved be webs eébavdenes .. Mozart 
Ruth Sattler 
Second piano pent composed by Klammer: Carl Fiqué 
Gushing Spring in the Forest. Baie Cevcw ed foo v's ece s Memes 
Alice Fe rris 
Aria Convien Partir, from “Daughter of the peed . Donizetti 
Frihlingslied sm abeunds che caw teac ods 40 ease +++ Becker 
Summer's Here .......... evesdvederes wevsececeseuces . Aspinall 
Alice McLaughlin 
NG Bae Fo0 6 c45 dhe ER ORE He 6Kk 6d Monae © oo His 64 pode . Wachs 
George Meyer 


Photo by Gairing & Co. 
CAMERON McLEAN, 
Scottish baritone, who will make a coast-to-coast tour this 
coming season in a program of Scotch songs and sea ballads. 
He has a repertory of over 200 numbers 


Chanson Joyeuse . es Ravina 
Etha Krieger 
“Rigoletto” Fantasy . Verdi-Dorn 
Gertrude Mirkus 
Spring ..... ° Stern 
O Sole Mio.. Old Neapolitan 
A Birthday Woodman 


Edith Stich 


God Guard Thee, Paraphrase from Nessler’s “Trumpeter of Sik 
kingen” . “s Fiqué 
Carl Sigman 
I'welfth Hungarian Rhapsody ‘ os Liszt 
Esther Swayer 
Valse di Musetta from ‘‘La Bohéme’’... Puccini 
Last Night Me Ficedaces ‘ Kjerulf 
Villanelle ....... : . , Dell’ Acqua 
Hildegarde Bevers 
Carrefio Waltz .. comeehes , e .» Kronke 
Florence M, Groves 
Katherine Noack Fiqué furnished the accompaniments 























“Ts best described as a digital Galli-Curci, his 
technic being truly marvelous.”—The Telegraph, 
New York, Feb. 13, 1921. 


“Juan Manén was hese. at his best. He was 
sublime, his concert was a_ triumph.’’-—Manuel 
Huarte, New York. 

“His brilliant and emotional warmth aroused in- 
stant enthusiasm.’ ‘Boston Globe, Dec. 3, 1920. 

“T consider Manén ae the greatest living 
violin virtuoso.”"—Dr. Victor Lederer, Musikal- 
ische Signale, Berlin. 


“Manén played the ‘Symphony Espagnole,’ by 
Lalo, in the best possible manner, which simply 
could not be surpassed. If Lalo could have heard 
it, he would have been surprised indeed, to have 
composed such an admirable work.”—Signale fiir 
Musik, Berlin. 

“Manén’s playing of Paganini puts him at once 
in the first rank among all the violinists.”—Leip- 
siger Zeitung. 


Max Selfert, Representative 








Exclusive Management: 


JUAN ere 


Returns to America and will 
be available for concerts 
from Jan. 1, 1923 to April. 





“The numerous magical effects which he gets 
out of his instrument makes Manén an artist of 
exception, of an indisputable exception; we have 
not heard anything like his playing for a long 
time, that is to say, we have NEVER heard any- 
thing like it in Roma.”—// Giornale d'Italia, Roma, 
July 8, 1921. 


“Mr. Manén’s warmth and resonance of tone 
stood him in good stead in making his playing ef- 
fective, a finished style and fine musicianly quali- 
ties were in evidence throughout.”—New York 
Tribune, Jan. 13, 1921. 


“Juan Manén’s concert _ was an event.”—Vos- 
sische Zeitung, Berlin. 


“He is the greatest violinist we have.”—Wiirt- 
tenberger Zeitung, Stuttgart. 


“Whoever has heard him will speak of him as a 
wonder among violinists.” — Leipziger Neueste 
Nachrichten. 


“Manén’s magic violin will never be forgotten 
in Cologne.”—Kdlnische Zeitung. 
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f not essayiste, chemiste, and typiste, why pian 
iste ? 

‘ 

Musica Sacra, the music review of long standing, 
published by Pustet at Regensburg (Ratisbon) has 
given up. “Sacr-r-ra!” as the good Munich Buerger 
would say, e 

Qin 

Antonio Scotti, seen by a MustcaL Courter rep- 
resentative after his return from the spring tour of 
the Scotti Opera Company, stated that his future 
plans for the organization were indefinite and will 
not be decided for some little time. 


<Q 


Mario Sammarco, baritone, pleasantly remembered 
in this country, has just accepted the directorship of 
the School for Voice which is to be opened in con- 
nection with the Municipal Theater at Rio Janeiro 
by Walter Mocchi, Italian impresario, who now has 
the concession for opera there. 

—-- ©-—-- 

Philip Hale, at the North Shore Festival, listened 

to music by Howard Harold Hanson, Juilliard 


Fellow at the American Academy of Rome, winner | 


of the first competition. It was his “Symphonic 
Legend” for orchestra. “A poor and pointless 
piece,” wrote Philip, with crushing alliteration. 


@&——_——- 


Nothing more original that the latest fox-trot 
“Stumbling” has been turned out for some time and 
it would not be surprising if this cross rhythm com- 
bination waltz two-step were to become the rage and 
fix itself upon us as a sort of supersensuous sinuous 
jazz, shocking the flappers into ultra shimmies and 
worrying their poor guardians into premature 
desuetude. We await the imitations. 

-~ —-@ — 

In another part of this issue of the Musica 
Courter appears a report of the competition held 
by the American Academy in Rome for the Walter 
Damrosch Fellowship in musical composition which 
was won by Randal! Thompson, of Roxbury, Mass., 
Winter Watts receiving honorable mention. It has 
aslo been announced By Mrs, Henry Fairfield Os- 
born that the requisite amount for the foundation of 
this fellowship of $50,000 is now within $3,000 of 
completion and Mrs. Osborn is hopeful that this 
amount will soon be raised. 

ne os 

“Zemlinsky’s ‘Der Zwerg’ Lacks Melody,” is the 
heading our correspondent put on the news of the 
first production of that opera at Cologne on May 
29. This, mind you, is the work that a dispatch 
from Europe said was likely to be taken for the 


_ where America has done everythin 
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Metropolitan. Our guess at the time was that it 
never would be, and we guess it still stronger now. 
It is based on Oscar Wilde’s “Birthday of the In- 
fanta” and if any work based on that subject is to 
be given in New York, what could be better than 
John Alden Carpenter’s splendid ballet? It would 
be interesting to know who picked out the German 
novelties and revivals of late years at the Metropoli- 
tan, beginning way back with that tamest of tame 
things, “The Taming of the Shrew.” 
a an 

In a letter from Buffalo, recently published in the 
MusicaL Courter, the local correspondent gave 
credit for the “entire vocal training” of Myrtle 
Schaaf, the young Metropolitan Opera soprano, to 
a Buffalo teacher. Our attention has been called 
to the fact that the statement is erroneous, While 
she started as a young girl with the teacher in ques- 
tion, when she came to New York four years ago 
she felt herself still an amateur and gives the whole 
credit for the development which has resulted in her 
splendid success with the Metropolitan and Scotti 
opera companies to Delia M. Valeri, the only teacher 
with whom she studied since coming to the 
metropolis, 


A 
—---<@>-—--— --- 


FEDERLEIN, JR. 

The following letter from Gottfried Federlein ex- 
plains itself : 

To the Editor, Musicat Courter: 

With reference to a letter to J. Fischer & Brothers, re- 
printed among your “Variationettes” in the issue of June 8, 
may I make a correction? This letter appears to have been 
written by myself, and from the preceding comment upon 
it, it would be supposed that I am very ancient. Would that 
I had been an intimate friend of Wagner! a 

This letter was written by my esteemed father, Gottlieb 
Federlein, who so recently passed on. With reference to 
Arthur Hinton’s concerto, I can but echo the contents of 
the letter, as my father and I studied the work together. 
You have done well in calling such prominent attention 
to it. 

Very truly yours, 5 
(Signed) Gorrrriep FEpERLEIN. 
-_——  @——— 
AMERICA AND—BODANZKY 

It is interesting to read what Mme. Cisneros had 
to say in her address before the N. Y. S. F. M. C. 
convention about Artur Bodanzky, the Metropolitan 
conductor. ‘‘America for Americans” was her slo- 
gan, but a great deal depends upon the definition of 
“American.” For Mr. Bodanzky it must be said 
that he took out his first papers ’way back in 1915. 


just as soon as he got here and long before America- 


was involved in war with his native country. He is 
as much an American conductor as, for instance, 
Ernest Bloch or Percy Grainger are American com- 
posers. Only the other day the dailies printed a 
cable from Berlin telling what Mr. Bodanzky 
thought about this and that and what he was going 
to do this summer, It made us reflect that, about 
seven years ago, when Mr. Bodanzky was “discov- 
ered” by the Metropolitan—with the aid of an in- 
dustrious German agent—he was only one of the 
conductors at the Mannheim City Opera (about 
third class, and German third class at that), and the 


‘ New York dailies would not have taken anything 


about him by letter, cable or any other way. 

Yes, America has done a great deal for Mr. 
Bodanzky. The interesting question is what Mr. 
Bodanzky has done in return for America. We recol- 
lect listening with pain last winter to one of the 
worst compositions we ever heard, written by one 
Samuel Thuman, a Bodanzky satellite, brought to 
this country by him. It is said Mr. Thuman at the 
Metropolitan proved himself to be a stage manager 
of very small attainments, but the composition which 
Mr. Bodanzky produced with the Friends of Music 
undoubtedly proved him to be equally limited as a 
composer, The whole point is, that if Mr. Bodanzky 
really wanted to do something for the country that 
has done so much for him, he could without diffi- 
culty have found at least a dozen choral works by 
Americans that were 100 per cent. better than the 
Thuman thing. 

Pride goeth before a fall. Mr, Bodanzky is not 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra next year. Every 
one of the German novelties produced at the Metro- 
politan since he came here have been fiascos. Only 
one thing about Mr. Bodanzky seems to have grown 
very much since he came to America—his opinion of 
himself. Our sole complaint against him is that 
for him it ap- 
pears that he has done little or nothing for it; and 
when we see the National Symphony go to pieces 
under his directorship, when we see the Sretropolitan 
Opera House half empty as he leads the Philhar- 
monic concerts there, and when we see one German 


novelty after another turn out to be a failure, we 
cannot say we are surprised, 
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America responsible for the success of the 
winner this year of the French Prix de Rome? 

Is it possible? 

America, the insignificant, to aid France the 
magnificent? To enter into the activities of 
the sedate and tradition-burdened Conserva- 
toire and help along? How could that be? 

And yet it is! America does not believe in 
denying the artist ordinary creature comforts. 
America does not believe that the artist can pro- 
duce, or, at least, does not believe that the artist 
ought to produce, in discomfort. Give him a 
warm, dry room, a good, substantial roof over 
his head, a bath, palatable meals, and he will 
work all the better for it! 

So it happens that the French contestants for 
this year’s Prix de Rome will be “en loge” in 
unheard-of comfort. They are to occupy the 
quarters in the Palais de Fontainebleau that 
have been renovated and modernized for the 
American Conservatory. 

There may be contrary opinions. No doubt 
many will claim that composers in the past— 
the greatest of them—put up with every sort of 
hardship and produced all the better for it. 

Soft life makes soft art. One must have suf- 
fered to be truly great. Saccharine, sugary, 
Mendelssohnian music results from being the 
son of a banker, endowed with wealth and 
health—and so on: one imagines the scoffers 
claiming this, that and the other thing and prov- 
ing every contention with statistics. 

But the trouble with statistics, as someone has 
said, is not that figures lie but that liars figure. 
The citing of examples may be made to prove 
anything, and people who cite random examples 
generally know little and care less. 

The fact is, no doubt, that trials and tribula- 
tions never yet helped any man, though they 
have probably made many a man. 

Paradoxical? Not fatally. For many a man 
is great without knowing it; many a man is 
strong without ever having any use for his 
strength; and, conversely, no man knows what 
are his capabilities or the extent of his powers 
until he has tried them. 

Does adversity ever make the weak strong? 
One need but try leaning on a weak stick, hang- 
ing on a frayed rope, or risking his life in a 
leaky canoe, to convince himself to the contrary. 
True, none of these things are animate, none of 
them have the resiliency and recreative quali- 
ties of living things—but has it ever been proved 
that any man can put into himself any single 
thing that is not there by nature? 

Adversity has the effect of stimulating hard 
work. A man born in poverty is far more liable 
to become wealthy than a man born in compara- 
tive comfort who has never known the anguish 
of empty pockets. Emergency, danger, fear, 
dire necessity will bring to man’s mind and 
man’s muscle every ounce of force that lies 
within them—but will it add any force that is 
not in them? 

It is often said that prosperity has ruined a 
man, Often it does seem to ruin writers and 
musicians, especially composers. Musical com- 
position is especially sensitive to stimulation 
and of course, therefore, to the absence of stim- 
ulation. Melody is pure luck. If it comes it 
comes; if not, no amount of effort will bring it. 

Unless the effort, the despair, proves a stim- 
ulation, as it, like poverty, often does. 

Let a man be hungry, and ideas of ways and 
means will produce themselves within his mind 
that otherwise would never come to him. Let 
the composer be hungry for ideas, and have 
some very insistent demand of necessity point- 
ing the need. of them, and whatever is in him 
will come to the surface. The necessity past, 
sometimes the stimulation dies—and we have 
the one-work composer, the man whose career 
begins and ends with a single masterpiece. 

Will American comfort stimulate the con- 
testants for the Prix de Rome? The poor ones 
(not poor composers but poor of purse) it cer- 
tainly will. The poor man does not lie down 
and take it easy in sight of comfort. He looks 
around, says “How am I going to get this?” and 
goes at it. 

And so American comfort will not bring out 
the mere technician but the man of parts, the 
striver, the climber, the go-getter. And the 
winner will perhaps—one would not be sur- 
prised—soon be in America driving his coach 
and six, or twin-six, which is the same thing of 
another generation. Watch him! ; 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


“The hand is quicker than the eye,” with the pres- 
tidigitateurs. With the pianists, too. 


nre 


Josef Hofmann claims that the ability to put the 
hand in the right place at the right time is almost 
a sixth sense with persons who have the real piano 
instinct and natural technic. Their sense of aim, 
movement and direction is unerring. With hands 
poised in the air, Hofmann himself swoops down 
upon a chord like an eagle in its swift, sure drop. 
The eagle might miss some time; Hofmann never. 
He calls it “the innate keyboard feeling.” Many great 
pianists do their chords with more grope, more cal- 
culation, more caution. Schelling and Rosenthal 
are two pianists who never appear to measure or 
gauge in their chord playing but attack them with 
brilliant confidence, like Hofmann. Chord technic is 
a whole department of piano art in itself. If you are 
interested in it, do not fail to study what Alberto 
Jonas has to say about chords in his newly published 
“Master School of Piano Playing.” 

nrme 

Jean Cocteau was a good critic of music and of 
life, according to Morton, and to substantiate his 
claim he quotes passages from the Frenchman’s 
“Cock and Harlequin,” a book not known to us. 
They really are such piquant and meaty pasages that 
we requote them gratefully here, even if at some 
length: 


Art is science in the flesh. 

A young man must not invest in safe securities. 

Do not confound those unknown worlds which we are 
continually visiting on unknown feet with the kingdom of 
dreams. We are not dreamers, but realistic explorers, 

With us there is a house, a lamp, a plate of soup, a fire, 
wine and pipes at the back of every important work of art. 

After a hundred years everybody is on the best of terms; 
but one has to do a lot of fighting in order to gain one’s 
place in the Creator’s Paradise. 

The speed of a runaway horse counts for nothing. 

When a work of art appears to be in advance of its period, 
it is really the period that has lagged behind the work of art 

Emotion resulting from a work of art is only of value 
when it is not obtained by sentimental blackmail. 

We should be men during our lifetime and artists for 
posterity. 

Truth is too naked; she does not inflame men. 

Beethoven is irksome in his developments, but not Bach, 
because Beethoven develops the form and Bach the idea. 

Beethoven says: “This penholder contains a new pen; 
there is a new pen in this penholder; the pen in this pen- 
holder is new’—or “Marquise, vos beaux yeux, etc.” 

Bach says: “This penholder contains a new pen in order 
that I may dip it in the ink and write,” etc., or “Marquise, 
vos beaux yeux me font mourir d'amour, et cet amour .. . 
etc.” 

There lies the difference, 

The beautiful looks easy. That is what the public scorns. 

The eyes of the dead are closed gently; we also have to 
open gently the eyes of the living. 

Debussy missed his way because he fell from the Germar 
frying pan into the Russian fire. Once again the pedal blurs 
rhythm and creates a kind of fluid atmosphere congenial te 
short-sighted ears. Satie remains intact. Hear his 
“Gymnopedies,” so clear in their form and melancholy feel- 
ing. Debussy orchestrates them, confuses them, and wraps 
their exquisite architecture in a cloud. Debussy moves fur- 
ther and further away from Satie’s starting point and makes 
everybody follow in his steps. The thick lightning-pierced 
fog of Bayreuth becomes a thin snowy mist flecked with 
impressionist sunshine. Satie speaks of Ingres; Debussy 
transposes Claude Monet “a la Russe.” 

However, while Debussy was delicately bringing to flower 
his feminine grace and parading Stéphane Mallarmé in “Le 
Jardin de I'Infante” (Albert Samain), Satie continued to 
follow his little classical path. He reaches us today as 
young as any of the “younger” men, having at last found his 
place after twenty years of modest labor. : 

When I speak of the “Russian trap” or “Russian in- 
fluence,” I do not mean by that that I despise Russian music. 
Russian music is admirable because it is Russian music. 
Russian-French music or German-French music is neces- 
sarily bastard, even if it be inspired by a Moussorgsky, a 
Stravinsky, a Wagner, or a Schonberg. The music I want 
must be French, of France. e: 

Concerning a certain acrobatic tendency. Our musicians 
have avoided the Wagnerian torrent on a tight-rope, but a 
tight-rope cannot be considered, any more than a torrent, a 
respectable mode of locomotion. 

Musical brtad is what we want. 

The public only takes up yesterday as a weapon with 
which to castigate today. 4 

The extreme limit of wisdom is what the public calls 
madness. 

neRe 


Lovely stuff, is it not, that this Cocteau writes? 
For those who would like to know, “Cock and Har- 
lequin” may be had in an English translation by 
Rollo H. Myers, published by The Egoist Press, 
London. No doubt some American publisher han- 


dles the work, too. 
| nd 


A Bostonian writes us that there is more drunk- 
enness in his city than ever before, and he does not 
know “whether to lay it to the threat of a perma- 
nent opera contemplated for Boston, or to the prom- 


ise of the possible disbandment of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra.” 
ne 
The next thing will be a piano whose strings act 
as antennz in catching radio music. It will be easy 
for a pianist to sit at home and play a piano con- 
certo accompanied by an orchestra at the broadcast- 
ing station. 
nee 
And at about the same time will come the most 
astounding thing of all. Ebenezer Crackerbarrell, a 
rank amateur, gives a concert and uses wire strings 
on his violin. Somewhere else Heifetz or Kreisler 
plays for broadcasting purposes. The amateur 
makes fake movements with his bow, his violin 
picks up to the other performance and reproduces 
it faithfully to the surprised delight of the unsus- 
pecting audience. 
eerme 
However, the critics will remark just the same: 
“Young Ebenezer Crackerbarrell, an ambitious but 
as yet unripe violinist, essayed a task utterly beyond 
his powers in the Bach chaconne, the Mendelssohn 
concerto, and Paganini’s ‘Witches’ Dance.’ An in- 
sufficient technic, a hard, dry tone, incoherent phras- 
ing, and utter lack of musical comprehension were 
the chief characteristics of the newcomer’s render- 
ings. The violin field is overcrowded and it is diffi- 
cult to understand why a young man of such limited 
attainments should venture before the public when 
there are artists like Heifetz and Kreisler to publish 
the proclamations of the masters who have written 
for the violin. Ebenezer Crackerbarrel should go 
back to Kennebunkport, Me., or wherever he comes 
from, practise hard for five years, and then give a 
concert in his home town, and in his home town 
only.” 
: oe 
If people ever behaved in real life as they do in 
grand opera, they would be considered somewhat 
soft in the head, to say the least. 
ReRe 
Frank Morton, an Australian writer, says, how- 
ever, that in order to be a good music critic, one 
must be a good critic of life. But what has grand 
opera to do with music? “Very little,” you answer, 
and you are right. 
nee 
Balm for those who are not going to Europe this 
summer: Robert Hilliard, the actor, returned from 
there a fortnight ago and said that the restaurateurs 
and shopkeepers abroad are “perfect bandits” to- 
ward Americans. Mr. Hilliard added: “I am going 
to my summer home at Nantucket to recover from 
the foreign trip.” Alma Gluck, also a recent home- 
comer from European shores, told a “touching” tale 
about Germany and its present building laws. She 
went to the other side to purchase and furnish a 
home in Leipsic for the parents of her husband, 
Efrem Zimbalist. Mme. Gluck reported: “I found 
that if I bought a house outright, under present Ger- 
man laws, I was required to build a home to house 
the owners. I compromised by having a roof apart- 
ment built which will revert to the Government at 
the end of ten years.” 
2 ® 
“Observer” observes very acutely in our morn- 
ing’s first mail: “I notice that whenever artists go 
to Shanghai, Calcutta, or Fiji to play, the cables 
always report ‘triumphant successes’ there. Who 
could disprove it?” 
eee 
When we read in the Evening Post about Ger- 
aldine F, Tellegen we had to think several times be- 
fore we remembered who she is, so fast does ro- 
mance fade and life move on. 
Reere 
From “Songs in the Common Chord,” by the late 
Amelia E. Barr: 
May brought golden sunshine, 
May brought silver rains, 
Buttercups and daisies 
In the woods and lanes; 
Lily bells and lilacs, 
Apple blooms like snows, 
Pinks and purple pansies— 
But June brought the Rose! 
And the rose always brings several dozen new 
composers writing songs about it. 
neRe 
Refer back to the paragraphs by Jean Cocteau and 
then read what Philip Guedalla says in the Evening 
Post (June 10) about current criticism in literature: 


The critic should not condemn the literary output of one 
age because it is lacking in the literary virtues of another 
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age. It is one of the most popular forms of criticism to 
denounce something for not being something else. Our 
dramatic critics constantly revile vaudeville because it is not 
“King Lear.” The method affords opportunities for an 
impressive demenstration, by the critic of his cultured aware- 
ness of “King Lear”; and it bravely ignores the falsetto 
protest of the librettist that had it been his intention to write 
“King Lear,” it would have said so on the program. But it 
is bad criticism; that is why one sees so much of it about. 


nre 


Dr. Eliot, of Harvard, is quoted as having said 
to one of the graduation classes: “Young gentle- 
men ; they say that honesty is the best policy—that is 
wrong. Honesty is the only policy.” 

Dr. Eliot, who has said many self evident things 
about books, book shelves, and’ other matters, also 
said something very self evident when he uttered this 
truism about honesty as a policy. Of course honesty 
is the only policy, because it is the right one and be- 
cause dishonest policies are wrong ethically and 
practically, for in the end they defeat themselves. 

Honesty is the only policy that should dominate 
all personal and business endeavors, and this applies 
to music papers as well as to commercial lines of 
activity. The standard of honesty is a singularly 
high one in the field of musical journalism, even 
though in some antiquated quarters a hoary head is 
shaken dubiously, together with a muttered: “I don’t 
know.” ‘There are some old fashioned folks who 
still believe that it is unethical to advertise anything 
musically artistic, and that it is better for musical 
performers to wait until they are discovered and ex- 
ploited than to let people know that they are in the 
field and have something to offer to the public in re- 
turn for paid admissions. 

Methods of advertising are a matter of taste, and 
as human tastes differ in everything in this life, they 
differ also in the methods of advertising as prac- 
ticed by various individuals. Every artist has his 
own ideas as to publicity and how it should be dis- 
played and utilized. Musical newspapers have their 
own ideas on musical advertising and somewhere be- 
tween what they deem proper and modest and what 
the artist deems proper and profitable, lies the real 
and happy medium of what should constitute the 
best kind of publicity as advertising. 

It is a true and tried maxim in business that the 
fellow who makes the most noise about his own hon- 
esty usually is the one who has something to hide 
and creates a great clamor to confuse the issue and 
to prevent too close an examination of his methods. 
In the olden days each newspaper in its own line, 
daily or weekly, and even the trade publications, 
used to proclaim its own virtue and to infer that it 
was the only honest journal and that all the others 
were not to be trusted. That sort of thing disap 
peared as men came to understand the nature of the 
newspaper business more thoroughly, and in reput- 
able journalistic circles very little of that kind of 
boasting and bunkum is to be found these days. 

No musical newspapers that are not honest to- 
ward their readers and advertisers would be able to 
survive very long without a serious financial strug- 
gle in their practically fruitless endeavor to secure 
circulation. MusicaL Courter advertising is hon- 
est’ advertising because it brings results to the ad- 
vertisers, and when all is said and done, advertisers 
do advertising in order to secure benefit in the shape 
of added fame and consequent increased financial 
return. Any newspaper that accepts advertising on 
any other basis, or makes any other kind of repre- 
sentations to its advertisers, is not acting honestly. 

Practically all the artists and all the musical mana- 
gers, great and small, are advertisers in the Musica 
Courter, and as this paper receives no complaints 
from them, we imagine that they must be very well 
satisfied, and this is a sufficient badge of honesty 
for us. 

Incidentally, as we do not know a dishonest musi- 
cal paper, we cannot exactly form an idea of what 
such a journal would be like. For one thing, we 
imagine that it would fail to bring results to its 
advertisers, in which case they would appear to be 
paying money for something they do not receive. 
Is that honest? 

eee 


The difference between France and America: The 
June 9 Quatre Arts Ball, in Paris, was the most 
nude affair of the kind ever held, according to re- 
liable accounts. On June 9, in Houlton, Me., Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl A. Sutter were arrested and fined 
for going about in the woods as “Adam” and “Eve,” 
in nature’s costume. 

nem, 


Puccini is the composer Mascagni thinks he is. 
a th deh 


One wonders whether any composer alive today 
may in the strict sense of the word be called a genius. 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
A REAL MASTER SCHOOL 


Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the Chicago Musical 
College, is celebrating this year the fact that he 
has at last, after many trials, succeeded in getting 
out the school’s fall and winter catalogue by June 10. 

Certainly the catalogue makes a magnificent show- 
ing, and the earlier it is issued the earlier the good 
news of its splendid offerings will be in the hands 
of prospective pupils. 

In undertaking a review of such a book and what 
it stands for one scarcely knows where to begin, but 
as, after all, “the teacher is the whole thing,” it will 
no doubt be best to give a complete list of those who 
have charge: 

THE FACULTY 
PIANO 
Glenn Dillard Gunn 
Eudora B. Harbers 
Margaret Hayes 
Pauline Houck 
Vera Kaplun-Aronson 
Max Kramm 
Dorothy Mendelssohn 
Marguerite Painter 
Lillian Powers 
Alexander Raab 
Bess Resseguie 
Lillian Rogers 
Helen W. Ross 
Louis Victer Saar 
Myra Seifert-Johnson 
Anna Sevin 
Ethel Stenn me 
Belle Tannebaum-Friedman 
C, Gordon Wedertz 
Mabel Wrede-Hunter 
VOCAL 
Emily Miller 
John B. Miller 
Adolf Muhlmann 
Jessie Waters Northrop 
Erma Rounds 
Louis Victor Saar 
Edoardo Sacerdote 
Oscar Saenger 
Mrs. Oscar Saenger 
Eleanor Scheib 
Percy Rector Stephens 
Burton Thatcher 
Herbert Witherspoon 
Helen Wolverton 
VIOLIN 
Bertha Kribben 
Victor Kuzdo 
Rachel Major 
Gereldine Massey 
Rudolph Reiners 
Leon Sametini 
Ebba Sundstrom 
Elsa Kanne 
ORGAN _ 
C. Gordon Wedertz 

Helen W. Ross 

VIOLONCELLO 
Herman Felber, Sr. 
HARMONY, COMPOSITION, COUNTERPOINT, CANON AND FUGUE 
Harold B. Maryott 
Nellie Moench 
Louis Victor Saar 
TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES 


Adelaide Anderson 
Alma W. Anderson 
Maurice Aronson 
Willa-Bee Atkinsen 
Elsie Barge 

Esther Baumgartner 
Jennie Berhenke 

Edna Boguslawski 
Moissaye Boguslawski 
Vera Bowen 

Julia Lois Caruthers 
Anna Ring Clauson 
Edward Collins 

Mary Eleanor Daniels 
Harry R. Detweiler 
Hilma Enander 
Gertrude Gahl 
Manfred Gotthelf 
Percy Grainger 


Kennard Barradell 
Sara Irene Campbell 
Helen Frances Chase 
Belle Forbes Cutter 
Edouard Dufresne 
Rose Latiger Gannon 
Olga Gates 

Edith W. Griffing 
Richard Hageman 
Mabel Sharp Herdien 
Florence Hinkle 
Theodore Kratt 

Dr. Fery Lulek 


Professor Leopold Auer 
Lois Dyson 

Max Fischel 

Frederik Frederiksen 
Maurice Goldblatt 
Adymae Hathaway 

Ray Huntington 


Clarence Eddy 


Felix Borowski 
Laura D. Harris 
Pauline Houck 


Piano—Julia Lois Caruthers, Percy Grainger, Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, University Piano Course, 
Vocal—Harold B. Maryott, Oscar Saenger, Herbert 


Witherspoon, Burton Thatcher. 
Violin—Prof, Leopold Auer, Max Fischel. 
Expression and Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 
Dancing—Mile. Ruth Austin. 


Ear Training and Musical Literature—Louis Victor Saar. 


Sight Reading, Ear Training, Solfeggio—Harold B. 
Maryott. 

Ensemble—Leon Sametini. 

Repertoire — Interpretation — Leon Sametini, Burton 


Thatcher, 

History of Music—Felix Borowski. 

Orchestration—-Felix Borowski. 

Public School Music—Harold B. Maryott, Nellie Moench. 

Lectures in Pedagogy—Harold B. Maryott. 

Accompanying—-Richard Hageman. 

Toe, Ballet, Interpretative and Classical Dancing—Mlle. 
Ruth Austin. 

Clarinet—J. G. Burns. 

Saxophone—)J. G. Burns. 

Flute—A, Quensel. 

Bassoon—Walter Guetter. 

Trumpet and Cornet—N. Tarantino. 

Harp—Leona M. Hayes. 

Trombone—Carl Braun. 

School of Expression—Walton Pyre, Minna Mae Lewis, 
Margaret Hayes, Gertrude Hemken-Schumann, Mabel L. 
Howatt, Dora Owens, Ruth Siegel. 

hp of mye Art—Walton Pyre. 

pera Coaching and Action—Richard Hageman, Ado 
Muhimann, Edoardo Sacerdote. ne 

French—Edouard Dufresne. 

/talian—Amedeo C. Nobili. 

All orchestral instruments not named above are taught 
by members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 


What is there to add to this imposing list? What 
further guarantee of proper and inspired teaching 
could possibly be demanded or desired? The fact 
that this school, founded in 1867 and now fifty-five 
years of age, has built up to this eminence and is 
going stronger every year, speaks for itself. The 
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splendidly illustrated catalogue must be looked to 
for details. To anyone interested in a musical edu- 
cation it is a book worth reading. 

sei asadlibanennen 


MINNESOTA MUSIC SCHOOL 
NOW ENDOWED BY STATE 


What is believed to be a unique distinction has 
been conferred upon the department of music of 
the University of Minnesota in the appropriation by 
the State Legislature of $300,000 to cover expenses, 
including building and equipment. 

Music has also here been recognized by the giving 
of credits for practical achievement as distinguished 

from theory which, in many cases, is the only branch 
of music for which credits are given. The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota allows forty credits for music out 
of a possible 192. 

The department of music differs also in another 
point from many such institutions in that its staff 
of teachers has the standing of regular university 
instructors or professors receiving a regular fixed 
salary instead of the usual guarantee and commis- 
sion method by which their income depends upon 
their ability to attract pupils. 

The school is headed by Carlyle M. Scott, a man 
possessed of executive ability as well as musician- 
ship. He is assisted by Donald N, Ferguson and 
William Lindsay and the following instructors: 
Theresa M. Courture, George H. Fairclough, Thad- 
deus P. Giddings, Gertrude R. Hull, Richard Lin- 
denhahn, David Nyvall, Jr., Abe Pepinsky, Ger- 
trude Reeves, Karl Scheurer and Henry J. Williams. 

The following phrase from the school prospectus 
contains a world of wisdom and indicates the com- 
mon sense efficiency of those in charge: “In the field 
of practical music the greatest pains are expended 
in developing the individual student’s talent. But 
the university recognizes the fact that many students 
who have neither the desire nor the capacity for the 
arduous career of concert performers are much bet- 
ter fitted than the average practical musician for 
the work of teaching. For such students unique 
opportunities for study in the special fields of public 
school music are provided together with practical 
instruction in instrumental teaching.” 

There is also at the university a concert course in- 
cluding five world renowned artists and three cham- 
ber music concerts at a very reasonable fee. 

Evidently this school offers a complete and well- 
rounded education for the musician, and its meth- 
ods are worthy of commendation and emulation. 


a —< 
THE CARUSO FRAUD 


Further data concerning the Caruso fraud, of 
which an outline was given in this place last week, 
has now come to hand, through the kindness of the 
John Church Company, which has placed at our dis- 
posal all of the correspondence relating to this 
matter. 

It appears that the spurious Caruso book on sing- 
ing first appeared in 1909 in “The Gentlewoman.” 
Several news agencies, both American and British, 
were involved in the sale, but, as it seems probable 
they acted in good faith, it is unnecessary to give 
their names, 

The book had been out but a short time, issued 
by the English house of John Church, when a writ 
was served on this house declaring “How to Sing” 
to be an infringement on “L’Art du Chant Tech- 
nique” by Mme. Meyerheimer, published in Paris 
in 1900. This information is given in a letter from 
the English branch to the Cincinnati house of John 
Church dated July 28, 1914, and continues : “Caruso 
himself is now causing newspaper paragraphs to be 
inserted to the effect that he never wrote a word of 
the book.” 

The John Church Company then withdrew the 
book from the market and brought suit against the 
news agency by which the book rights were sold to 
them. The suit was successful and the news com- 
pany condemned to reimburse them for their entire 
outlay and expenses and to £80 punitive damages. 


ennierenanenstl tenements 


AMERICAN CONDUCTORS 


A friendly reader of the Mustcat Courter, him- 
self a conductor of merit who will some day be 
recognized in spite of the fact that he is American 
born, sent in the following pertinent remarks. They 
are to the point and timely: 

What do you think about Cincinnati after your plugging 
for American conductors? I do not want to be quoted, but 
it appears to me that Alexander Wheelock, whose letter 
is printed in the last issue of the Courter, is decidedly far 
from the mark where he implies that the reason an Ameri- 
can conductor is not chosen instead of a foreigner is because 
of the American's lack of experience and opportunity to 
develop his ability with the baton. As proof of this false 
impression one need only to quote the names of Stokowsky, 
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Gabrilowitsch and Ganz. Leopold Stokowsky, before his 
appointment to the conductorship of the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Rudolph Ganz, it is recorded, 
only possessed a limited number of guest appearances as 
conductors before their appointments to the conductorships 
of our representative asa they were born and 
educated Europeans. That they developed and grew with 
these orchestral appointments to standards of distinction 
is also a matter of record, and that they did not pass through 
the rigid apprenticeship of “third or second assistant con- 
ductors in some small municipal or private orchestra in 
Europe,” as Mr. Wheelock states all European aspirants 
for the baton must do before they qualify. It is not to be 
denied that, given a born talent for leadership, a thorough 
study of music, the aspirant should gain sufficient routine 
in an orchestra under able conductors before attempting a 
conductorship. Indeed, it is a necessity, and the conductor 
who does not advance step by step through the various 
stages of theater, opera and concert conducting is missing 
something of great value. However, there are many Amer- 
ican conductors occupying the “pit” today that are worthy 
of advancement. Stock, Damrosch, Hadley and Herbert 
are examples of this “passing through,” and, just as soon as 
the backers of our symphony orchestras will provide the 
same opportunity they are giving European conductors to 
our American applicants who can qualify, we will have 100 
per cent. American musicians just as we have 100 per 
cent. American business men, lawyers, doctors, etc. Each 
and every one of the latter are required to have passed 
through various stages of experiences before becoming 
presidents or honor men. 


— @ — - 
MUSICAL MANAGER 
AND YOUNG ARTISTS 


As important as brokers are to Wall Street, as 
salesmen are to business, as lawyers to court proceed- 
ings, so important are managers to those musical 
artists who make public concert appearances or desire 
to do so, All experienced artists become aware.of the 
fact, and all inexperienced artists become aware of it 
very quickly after they are ready to take their first 
steps in the active career of a public performer. 

Much has been said against musical managers and 
when the evidence is all sifted down, it seems to 
consist chiefly of the accusation that some of the 
managers are dishonest. Some brokers, some sales- 
men, some lawyers, also are dishonest, but it does not 
necessarily follow, therefore, that all brokers, sales- 
men, and lawyers are dishonest. 

The young artist just starting out in public life 
has a difficult path before him, and one of his first 
tasks is to find a proper manager. How to choose 
an honest one? Consult with experienced artists, 
or else ask the advice of reputable persons in the 
musical profession, or who are connected with it. 
Musical writers on the daily newspapers, the editors 
and business managers of musical journals, and well 
known teachers all would be in a position to guide 
a young artist correctly and usually are glad to do so. 

Never sign a contract with a manager without 
first submitting it to a competent third party, and 
never pay a manager money without first getting 
from him a contract stipulating what he is to do 
for money so received, 

Remember that a manager who asks for money 
before he is willing to manage you is not therefore 
dishonest. He probably will tell you that it is very dif- 
ficult and next to impossible to get engagements for 
an unknown artist, that he must expend money to 
make you known and to exploit any possible suc- 
cesses you may have, that he has outlays for travel- 
ing in order to offer you to out-of-town clubs and 
managers, and that he has office rent to pay, as well 
as all his other so-called “overhead” charges. All 
of which is true and quite legitimate. 

Given talent sufficient to make a public career worth 
while the beginner in the concert field will find it 
almost imperative to work through a manager, but 
now and again the budding artist has elected to try 
self-management, and in some cases with an impres- 
sive degree of success. 

The system in self-management is to get a reliable 
list of clubs and out-of-town managers, and then to 
send them circulars, press notices and personal 
letters. Meanwhile the applicant must be what is 
termed a good “mixer,” make as many useful ac- 
quaintances as possible, and in that manner build 
up an informal clientele wherever it is possible to 
do so. 

However, and let us repeat it once more, the best 
thing for a young artist to do is always to ask 
counsel of those who have had experience and know 
all the dangers and pitfalls of a reckless and ill- 
considered start which has to be made all over again 
in so many cases that it is pitiful. 

——<O-— -- 
WHY NOT IN AMERICA? 

MacDowell’s second concerto for piano and or- 
chestra was played in Paris, at the Salle Gaveau, on 
May 24, by Madeleine de Valmalete, with an orches- 
tra conducted by Francis Casadesus. Was it played 
in America during the past year? Probably not— 
MacDowell was an American. 
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THE END OF THE BERLIN SEASON 


Louis Graveure, Claire Dux and Joseph Schwarz Attract Capacity Houses—Philharmonic Orchestra Celebrates Fortieth 
Anniversary—A Variety of Opera 


Berlin, June 1.—It’s a long lane that has no turning, and 
even the endless Berlin season has had to end. For the 
past two weeks or so people have become so restive and 
unwilling to swelter for the sake of the noble muse that 
the fag-enders and debutantes have had to give up the 
ghost. Only a few of the real top-liners have been able, 
during the last few days, to fill—or nearly fill—the halls, 
Among these was Louis Graveure, who managed, on the 
last day of May, to give a “farewell” to a nearly sold-out 
Philharmonie, and to rouse his audience to ecstasies of en- 
thusiasm with a varied program ranging from Brahms to 
the Irish “Leprechaun,” which had to be repeated. Gra- 
veure’s case is a curiosity. Most of the criticisms, while 
admitting his extraordinary vocal “culture,” contain va- 
rious “buts,” and most of them dwell on his beard or his 
manicure; but the public is not to be roused from its un- 
conditional surrender to this charmeur. 

Claire Dux, too, has twice filled the Philharmonie with 
her adoring flappers, and captured enough flowers to deco- 
rate the ship that is to carry her back to the States in a 
few days. (And, incidentally, enough paper marks to 
cover the sides of it.) Joseph Schwarz is the last of the 
triumphant home-comers to defy the heat, though his man- 
ager seems to consider it necessary to project the tubercu- 
lar children as “beneficiaries” into the situation in order 
to lure a weary public out. 

PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA CELEBRATES 

ANNIVERSARY. 

The final “event” of importance in this long season was 
the fortieth anniversary celebration of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, comprising three concerts of which two were 
devoted to Brahms, in commemoration of his twenty-fifth 
death day, and the third to Beethoven. Furtwangler con- 
ducted the first and aroused particular admiration by his 
reading of the E minor symphony, followed by an excep- 
tionally impressive rendition of the contralto rhapsody, op. 
53, sung by Emmi Leisner and the male chorus of the Ber- 
lin Liedertafel. The Haydn variation rounded out the pro- 
gram. On the second evening the Singakademie rendered, 
under Prof. Georg Schumann, the German Requiem and 
the “Song of Destiny,” with Emmie von Stetten and Wil- 
helm Guttmann as soloists. 

The third, conducted by Richard Hagel, the conductor 
of the Philharmonic’s popular concerts, found its artistic 
climax in Ferruccio Busoni’s magnificent playing of the 
“Emperor” concerto of Beethoven, preceded by the third 
“Leonore” overture and followed by the fifth symphony— 
all works which have played a not unimportant part in the 
history of the orchestra. True, there were critical protests 
against Busoni’s sometimes arbitrary interpretation, but the 
public showed, by its frenetic applause, that it cares less 
about tradition than the professors—even at anniversaries. 

For tHe Benerit or THE NEW VOLKSOPER. 

Another unusual event at the end of the season was a 
concert in the great hall of the German Reichstag. It was 
for the benefit of the new Volksoper, which enters a new 
and more concrete phase of its career in the autumn. Presi- 
dent Ebert made a most excellent speech in which he char- 
acterized the endeavor to let the great mass of the people 
participate in the nation’s culture (and especially musical 
culture) as one of the “noblest tasks of a democratic 
state.” The leading conductors of the Volksoper, Franz 
von Hoesslin and Dr. Ernst Patorius, as well as Melanie 
Kurt, Friedrich Plaschke, and other well known singers, 
performed works of Beethoven and Wagner which re- 
sounded somewhat too copiously in the national parliament. 
But—acoustics aside—would that our own national parlia- 
ment at Washington had recognized the “tasks of democ- 
racy” to an extent where it will give Beethoven and Wag- 
ner the floor, for the benefit of the people’s art. 

Tue Two Otuer Opera Houses. 


The two other as houses (for now we shall have to 
consider three in Berlin) are, of course, still going full 


FortietH 





JUILLIARD FUNDS ASSURED 
FOR MUSIC 


One point of importance connected with the bequest 
of Augustus D. Juilliard has been overlooked by most 
of those who have commented on his gift for Ameri- 
can music. The Juilliard Musical Foundation had 
to be organized by a specified date, completely and 
effectively organized, as provided for in the will, or 
the whole bequest would revert to other purposes be- 
sides music. 

The fact of organization has saved the fund for 
music. ; 

It is of less importance that the foundation has been 
estopped from distributing money than that it is to 
be entitled to receive money at the end of litigation. 

Many people are desirous and insistent and even 
nervous about having the foundation do something for 
them or for their particular cause. They want money 
right away. The Juilliard Musical Foundation has 
been doing something for music by being organized. 
The trustees were wise in promptly meeting the fun- 
damental condition by which the fund could be saved 
for music. They can do nothing more until the fund 
is out of the courts. In the interim they listen, think 
and plan, learning as much as possible, becoming 
amazed at the inviting extent of their unique field 
as well as astonished at the applications which have 
poured in upon them. They are grateful for the nu- 
merous wise suggestions which have been made to 
them, and hope for many more. The office of the 
foundation has been busy in many directions, and one 
of its problems has been to find stable conditions for 
hobby horses. Until litigation is over no detailed 
plans can be announced, not because the foundation 
is unwilling to make announcements, but because it 1s 
prohibited from commitments by the nature of the 
case. It is expected that litigation will be concluded 


soon. . 











tilt, and will continue to go till August. Theysheth lure 
their public with tenorial “sensations” of Latin origfh, thus 
admitting the German bankruptcy in this particular line. 
The Deutsches Opernhaus, for instance, is able to fill its 
seats with Tino Pattiera as Faust and Cavaradossi, sup- 
ported by Sigismondo Saleschi as Mephistopheles and Scar- 
pia. The former delights by his pleasant, unforced voice 
and his handsome looks, the latter by his plastic acting. 

The Staatsoper, going still iarther afield, made a bitter 
experience with one of Italy's remaining “stars,” Bernardo 
De Muro—evidently a fallen star. And what a fall was 
there! De Muro, who sang Manrico in “Trovatore,” with 
a somewhat brassy tenor and in Italian (against the Ger- 
man of the rest of the cast), stumbled once or twice in the 
first two acts and came entirely to grief in the famous 
stretto, lost in a sea of German language which he could 
not understand. The public, which had paid special prices— 
400 marks—for seats, hissed and whistled in its rage; it 
was a scene almost unprecedented in the sacred precincts 
of the once Imperial Opera. Heinrich Schlussnus, on 
the other hand, who sang Count Luna with his beautiful 
baritone and looked like a giant beside the pigmy guest, 
earned the greatest ovation of his life. Oh, what a fall 
was there! 

No doubt the Opera will recover from this little fiasco; 
it will stage very soon a new “Carmen” with Barbara 
Kemp. But an impatient America will have to wait for 
its report, for we have shaken the dust of Berlin from 
our feet. In September, when we return, Arturo Tosca- 
nini is to conduct—“Tristan” and the ‘“Meistersinger”— 
in this leading German opera house, and, one hopes, some 
Italian operas, too. But, one also hopes, not with Italian 
tenors of the De Muro class! CESAR SAERCHINGER, 


Dr. Mees Reengaged for Witherspoon Studios 

Herbert Witherspoon announces the re-engagement of 
Dr. Arthur Mees to teach at the Witherspoon studios dur- 
ing the season of 1922-23, when he will conduct a special 
class in oratorio and will also give a series of lectures on 








DR. ARTHUR MEES 


various topics pertaining to the singer's art. Dr. Mees, who 
has long been identified with the musical life of America, 
is known as one of the most learned men in the profession. 
He has had vast experience as conductor of many societies, 
notably the Worcester, Mass., and Norfolk, Conn., festi- 
vals. He is without doubt an eminent authority on style 
and oratorio singing. 


Brennan Pupil Heard 


Helen Kremelburg, a piano pupil of Agnes Brennan, gaye 
pleasure to many at the Carroll Club reception and tea, Sun- 
day, June 11, offering a delightful program. The Debussy 
“Arabesque” (No. 2) was rendered with exquisite tone, and 
the Rachmaninoff G minor prelude was given with admira- 
ble style. Other numbers, interpreted well and showing 
excellent technic, were a Chopin etude (‘“Revolutionary” ) 
and prelude, two MacDowell selections, and the Lesche- 
tizky left hand arrangement of the andante finale from 
“Lucia.” 

Miss Kremelburg is heard frequently at the Carroll Club, 
where she is a favorite entertainer. 





Lawson “Easily Held Her Audience” 


High praise was given to Franceska Kaspar Lawson fol- 
lowing her third appearance in Elkins, W. Va., under the 
auspices of Davis and Elkins College. Her program was 
well chosen, so said the reporter for the Inter-Mountain, 
and rendered with the technic of the finished artist that she 
is. He further stated that the charm of her voice was only 
secondary to her personal charm—a woman possessing poise 
and magnetism—she easily held her audience. 





Jessie Masters Opens Broadcasting Station 


Jessie Masters, American contralto, was secured to in- 
augurate the new studio and extension of the radio broad- 
casting station of White & Boyer Company, “WJH, 
Washington, D. C., June 13. Miss Masters was heard in 
three groups of numbers. 





I SEE THAT 


Beniamino Gigli has been decorated by King Victor Em- 
manuel with the Order of Knight Commander of the 
Crown of Italy. 

Schumann Heink is enjoying a motor trip through South- 
ern California. 

E, Behymer and Selby Oppenheimer will be in New 
York about July 1. 

The American Museum of Musical Art has received a pro- 
visional charter from the regents of the University of 
the State of New York. 

It has been suggested that all prize composition manuscripts 
of the N. F. M. C. be placed in the Government col- 
lection. 

Helena Marsh, contralto, received long editorial mention in 
the Ottawa Journal. 

Dan Beddoe’s vocal classes at the Cincinnati Conservatory’s 
summer session are larger than ever. 

Sylvia Cushman, of Brookline, Mass., has been declared 
bankrupt. 

Moscow newspapers report that Chaliapin will settle in the 
United States with his family 

Nina Morgana is under her own personal management. 

Olive Nevin has made her debut as a conductor 

The Deénishawn Dancers are to.appear in Nashville next 
December. 

Rosing has given three recitals in Paris since May 1. 

Fred Patton filled about eighty engagements during the 
1921-22 season. 

Three hundred thousand dollars has been appropriated by 
the State Legislature to cover expenses in the depart- 

_. ment of Music at the University of Minnesota. 

Fifty-eight diplomas were awarded at the twenty-fifth an- 

__ nual commencement of Ithaca Conservatory. 

l'ampa’s first music memory contest in the public schools 
was a great success, 

The 1922-23 catalog of the Chicago Musical College is ready 
for distribution. : 

Max Liebling has just finished the fifty-fifth year of his 
musical labors in this country. 

Marguerite Nikoloric has been added to the list of artists 

_ managed by The Betty Tillotson Bureau. 

Pietro Yon, organist, and John Finnegan, tenor, are to 
make a joint tour next season. 

Casella has been engaged both as soloist and conductor with 

_ the Barcelona Symphonic Society. 

Ernest Hutcheson will again be active at Chautauqua this 
summer. 

The Goldman Band gave its annual concert on the steps of 
City Hall on Tuesday noon, June 13, 

Mattie D. Willis, of Waco, Tex., has arrived in New York 

_ and will conduct a Dunning class here. 

There are two vacancies on the faculty of Belton College, 
one in the piano and the other in the vocal department. 

Paul Stoeving has resigned his position at the Ithaca Con- 
servatory of Music. 

The Berlin Philharmonic recently celebrated its fortieth 
anniversary. 

The Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra has been incorpo- 
rated. 

Erna Rubinstein was heard in concert on board the steam- 

_ ship Ryndam on her way to Europe 

Elena Gerhardt has proved herself “persona grata” to Lon- 
don musical audiences this spring. 

Arturo Papalardo will open new studios in New York in 
October. 

Geraldine Farrar is programming Mana-Zucca’s latest song, 
“Dan Cupid.” 

Baroness Von Klenner has pupils singing in Vienna and 
Scandinavia. 

Irma Seydel, violinist, has had about fifty engagements 

_ with twenty-five different orchestras. 

Frank La Forge will keep his studios open all summer, 

An anonymous gift of £30,000 has been sent to the recon 
struction fund of. the “Old Vic” in London 

Robert Ringling, son of the circus man, has chosen music 
as his career. 

A Civic Symphony Society has been organized in Denver, 

he ninth annual convention of the National Association of 
Sheet Music Dealers opened on June 12 at the Me- 
Alpin Hotel. : 

Daniel Wolf has dedicated several of his latest songs to 
Cecil Arden. 

Leopold Auer will sail for Europe about August 1, return- 

_ ing to America around November 1. 

rhe North Shore Festival Association offers $1,000 for an 
orchestral composition by an American composer, 

Arthur J. Gaines has resigned as secretary and manager 
of the St. Louis Symphony Society, to become man- 
ager of the New York Music Society. . 

Mrs. E. B. McConnell and her two daughters, Harriet and 

Marie, are sailing for Europe June 24. 

Music Publishers’ Association of the 

met on June 13 at the Astor Hotel. 

Dr. Arthur Mees has been re-engaged to teach at the With- 

erspoon studios for the season 1922-23 

The opera season at the Colon Theater, Buenos Aires, was 
opened with Wagner's “Parsifal.” 

Jan Cherniavsky was married to Elspeth Rogers on June 1. 

Namara will be available for concerts and recitals in this 
country from September to January. 





The United States 


Plans for New York’s new music and art center were dis- 
cussed in detail at a dinner given by Chamberlain 
Berolzheimer, 

For the first time in four years of municipal opera in St. 
Louis the season opened without rain, 

Dudley Buck has successfully started his six weeks of 
teaching at the University of Kansas 

Florence McManus was obliged to terminate her tour of 
Europe owing to illness. 

G. T. Shrader is winning fame as aeviolin maker. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck began her summer master classes at 
her Metropolitan Opera House studios on June 15 
Otokar Sevcik will teach exclusively at Bush Conservatory, 

Chicago, next season. 
Adelaide Gescheidt will spend two months in Europe 
G. N 
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Music and Affiliated Schools, 


DIPLOMAS AWARDED AT TWENTY-FIFTH 


ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT OF ITHACA CONSERVATORY 


Graduating Class of the Conservatozy and Affiliated Schools the Largest in History of the Institution—Gold Medals 
Presented to Senior Contest Winners—Excellent Musical Program 


Ithaca, N. Y., June 14.—The twenty-fifth annual com- 
mencement exercises of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
and Affiliated Schools were successfully held on May 24, 
fifty-eight diplomas being presented to members of the 
graduating class It was the largest graduating class 
in the history of the institution. An artistic program was 
given in connection with the commencement exercises as 
follows: overture, “The Bartered Bride,” Conservatory 
Symphony Orchestra; concerto D minor, first movement, 
Leta Hulbert, pianist, of Bolivar, N. Y., with orchestral 
accompaniment at the second piano by Prof, Leon Sam- 
paix of the faculty; violin selection, Rogers Whitmore, 
llion; readings, Lester Sisson, president of the senior class, 
Prattsburg, N. Y.; “Gallia,” for soprano solo, chorus and 
wrchestra, which was excellently given by a chorus of 200 
voices and the symphony orchestra, with Leeta Fellows, 
Mexico, N. Y., as the soprano soloist; Mrs. R. H. Rich- 
ards at the piano, and Prof. R. H. Richards as conductor. 

The presentation of the gold medals won in the senior 
contests was made by Prof. Albert H. Sharpe, dean of 
the Ithaca School of Physical Education. George C. 
Williams, general manager of the schools, presented the 
diplomas, giving the seniors sound advice. The program 
closed with the singing of the “Alma Mater,” conducted 
by Edith Moltrup, of Middleport. 

The class of 1922 is as follows: violin course—Law- 
rence Rogers Whitmore (Ilion), Stanley C. Huff (Gene- 
va), Grace Gwinn (Missoula, Mont), Anna P. Gwinn 
(Missoula, Mont.), Donna E. White (New Concord, O.), 
Blanche S. Burger (Lebanon, Pa.), Talitha Botsford (El- 
mira, N. Y.), Norbert B. Klem (Rochester), Frederick 
G, Mitchell (Schenectady); post graduate violin—Ruth L. 
White (Ithaca); vocal course—Margaret Agnew (Aspin- 
wall, Pa.), Thalia A. Waldron (Ithaca), Leeta M. Fel- 
lows (Mexico, N, Y.), Margaret E. Gerberich (Lebanon, 
Pa.), Mildred F. Wilson (Ithaca), Viola M. Tuttle (Ith 
aca), Mrs, Mildred R. Miner (Ithaca); elocution—Gould 
Leroy Hart (West Cornwall, Conn.), Gladys E. Grover 
Ulysses, Pa.), Alan Lester Sisson (Prattsburg), Doro- 
thy M. Newkirk (Auburn, N. Y.); public school music 
Harry A. Gretton (Brockport), Grace E. Ryan (DuBois, 
Pa.), Kathryn B. Wieting (Cobleskill), Marie E. Parker 
(Charleston, West Va.), Edith L. Moltrup (Middleport), 
Anna E. Watkins (Buckhannon, W. Va.), Lillian B. Har- 
ned (Cambridge Spring, Pa.), Marjorie T. McLoughlin 
(Schenectady), Kathryn K. Kurtz (Williamsport, Pa.) ; 
Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts—Gladice G. Nichols (Shin- 
glehouse, Pa.), George W. Scutt (Olean, N. Y.), Florence 
M. Koster and Lillian E. Koster (both of Seneca Falls), 
Wilda R. Brown (Lebanon, Pa.), Mary F. Irwin (Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.); Physical Education—Martha A. Terry 
(Richfield Springs), Alfred C. Miller (Slippery Rock, 
Pa.), Madeline J. Martin (Richfield Springs), Gladys 
Baronoff (Schenectady), Alice M. Driscoll (Ithaca), Vivi- 
enne M. Hotlis (Pine Bluff, Ark), Alice Houston (Wis- 


ner, N. Y.), Florence Hunt (Tarrytown), Helen A. Sto- 
cum (Sherburne, N. Y.), Florence Mary Dext (Tarry- 
town), Thomas J. Cuddeback (Elmira), Lucy Morrison 
(Sussex, N. J.) ; piano—Mary K. Singleton (Ithaca), Leon 
C. Hicks (Colebrook, N. H.), Leta Hulbert (Bolivar), 
Marie A. Ferrill (Kingston, N. Y.), Gertrude A. Evans 
(Shamokin, Pa.), Sibyl A. Tuttle (Ithaca), Teresa Ellis 
(Denison, Tex.) ; post-graduate, piano—Edith M. Kimple 
(Ithaca); Martin Institute for Speech Defects (teaching 
course )—Bessie Morrison (Bath, N. Y.). L. E. M. 


Klibansky Students in Demand 


Pup:ls of Sergei Klibansky have had numerous appear- 
ances before the public. Lottice Howell, who .went to 
New Orleans for one week’s engagement at the Strand 
Theater, has been retained there for the past six weeks on 
account of her success. She also had a successful appear- 
ance at the Rubinstein Club, New York, in May. Alveda 
Lofgren has had the following engagements: May.29, at 
the radid station, Bedloe’s Island; June 8 at Carnegie Hall, 
New York; June 12, at a concert in Morristown, N. J.; 
June 13, at the Evening Mail concert, New York; on June 
29 and 30, she will sing with the Goldman Band at Co- 
lumb:a University, New York. Florence Kingsley is ap- 
pearing with the Aborn Stock Company in Springfield, 
Mass., and Miss Velty was successful at a concert given 
at the Auditorium Notre-Dame; she has also been en- 
gaged as soloist at the French Church, New York. Gladys 
Davey gave two recitals, on June 15 in Walton, and on 
June 16 in Sidney, N. Y. Elsie Duffield, another Klibansky 
pupil, appeared in Carnegie Hall on June 8. 





Kaufmann and Her Pupils Score in Recital 


Minna Kaufmann, the New York soprano and teacher, 
participated in the concert for the benefit of the life- 
saving institutions in America and Holland, on Sunday, 
May 28, on board the S.S. Ryndam. She sang an aria 
from “Il Barbiere di Seviglia” and “Als die alte Mutter” 
by Dvorak, accompanied by Coenraad V. Bos. Esther Carl- 
son, soprano, pupil of Mme. Kaufmann, scored heavily 
recently in an appearance with the Swedish Glee Club of 
Everett. To a capacity house, she rendered with much 
artistry a variety of difficult selections. Another of Mme. 
Kaufmann’'s artist pupils, Roberta Masséna, has just re- 
turned from a trip South, and reports great success in all 
her recitals. 


Leps to Use Mabel Wood Hill’s Overture 


Mabel Wood Hill’s new overture, an introduction to 
the play, “Grania,” by Lady Gregory, has been accepted 
by Conductor Wassili Leps, who will have his fine or- 
chestra play it at Willow Grove, Pa., this summer. This 
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charming score was first played by the Kriens Symphony 
Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, May 20, and was enthusias- 
t:cally received. 


BALTIMORE ENJOYS VISIT OF 
DE FEO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md., June 15.—On Tuesday, June 6, the De 
Feo Grand Opera Company opened the second annual sum- 
mer opera season at Carlin’s Arena. Mr. De Feo has suc- 
ceeded in assembling a group of fine artists. For the open- 
ing opera he chose “Aida,” with Edith De Lys in the title 
role; Mary Potter, Amneris; Carlo Milhou, Radames; 
Gandolfi, Amonasro; Henry Weldon, Ramphis; L. Dolle 
Molle, the King, and F. Cingolani, Priestess. The conductor 
was Hugo Barducci. The performance was very good, 
especially the vocal work of Mlle. De Lys and Mary Potter. 

The second night, “Rigoletto,” by Verdi, was given a fine 
rendition. Richard Bonelli, in the title role, made a splen- 
did impression. His voice is beautiful and of great range. 
Helen Yorke as Gilda divided honors with Bonelli. 

On Thursday, June 8, “Il Trovatore” was given, and on 
Friday an excellent performance of “The Barber of Se- 
ville.” The cast included Helen Yorke as Rosina, Giovanna 
Diaz as Count Almaviva, Weldon as Basilio, Gandolfi as 
Figaro, and P. Quintina, who made a splendid Doctor Bar- 
tolo. On Saturday, “Aida” was repeated, with Bonelli as 
Amonasro, 4 ee 





Reception for Borland and Morgan 


D. T. Harris, of Chicago, Ill., gave a private reception 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of June 12 in honor 
of Rys Morgan, tenor, and Katherine Borland, composer. 
Mr. Morgan gave much pleasure in songs and operatic 
selections, but in none more so than in Miss Borland’s 
“The Voice from Calvary,” which he sang with the proper 
feeling, having caught exactly the composer's idea of how 
the song should be interpreted. 


Dudley Buck Artist Sings for Radio 


Ella Good, contralto, pupil of Dudley Buck, sang for the 
radio in Newark, N. J., on June 10. Her selections in- 
cluded the recitative and aria, “Amour, viens aider,” from 
“Samson and Delilah”; “Deep River,” Burleigh; “Laddie,” 
Thayer; “Until,” Sanderson; “Mammy Dear,” Grey, and 
Little Bit o’ Honey,” Carl Hahn. 


Schnitzer Commended by Bloomfield-Zeisler 
Germaine Schnitzer, “the popular pianist of popular pro- 

grams,” whose ideas about popularizing piano recitals have 

caused much heated newspaper comment, has received the 

fo'lowing commendation from Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler : 

“Bravo, bravissimo for your good sense and courage. 

Keep it up and you will win in the end.” 


Tecla Vigna Off for Europe 


Tecla Vigna, the well known singing teacher of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, sailed last week for Europe. She will re- 
turn on the Taormina on August 16, arriving in New 
York the first week in September. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ROSA PONSELLE TO EMULATE IZAAK WALTON THIS SUMMER 


Too Busy to Go Abroad, Metropolitan Prima Donna Will Warble New Operatic Roles and Song Repertory for Benefit 
of Maine Trout 


Rosa Ponselle was “at home” to a representative of the 
Musicat Courter a few days ago and after a very de- 
lightful hour of chatting about almost everything from 
the Yankees’ chances for the pennant in October to 
Einstein's relativity theory, the scribe departed firmly con- 
vinced that her managers are thoroughly justified in laying 
stress upon the Metropolitan star’s 100 per cent. Amer- 
icanism. 

In view of the fact that, through Parisian sources, the 
Musicat Courter knew of the Paris Opera’s offer to Miss 
Ponselle, there was curiosity to learn just why she was 
remaining at home this summer instead of going abroad. 

“There are many reasons why | have not accepted any 
of the various European offers tendered me,” said Miss 
Ponselle, “First and foremost, my last season, both at 
the Metropolitan Opera House and en tour, was decidedly 
strenuous and I need a thorough rest in order to do justice 
to my next season’s work. If that were not sufficient, | 
have already been assigned three new roles for next sea- 
son by Mr. Gatti-Casazza and my managers have prac- 
tically completed the booking of two concert tours which 
will keep me busy throughout October and November 
and during May after the close of the opera season. Now 
if you can rub the lamp and conjure up a genii who can 
tell me how I can get a rest, study three—and possibly 
more—new operatic roles, and learn an entire new repertory 
of songs for the concert platform while singing in Europe, 
I'll cable Paris and London that I’ve booked my passage. 
Otherwise, I am going to remain on this side and go 
fishing,” 

Confessing that Aladdin had never confided in him to 
the extent of disclosing where he had mislaid or hidden 
his wonderful Mazda, the writer sidestepped the issue and 
disclosed his own membership in the brotherhood which 
recognizes Izaak Walton as its Past Grand Exalted Ruler 
and thereby established a new bond of fellowship with 
the diva. 

Sue's A “REGULAR.” 

“Do you know,” she inquired with a mischievous twinkle, 
“an old friend up in Meriden paid me a very delightful 
compliment not long ago. He informed an inquiring mem- 
ber of the Fourth Estate that I was the only girl he ever 
went fishing with when we were youngsters because | 
always baited my own hook and that ‘any girl who can 
bait her own hook is a regular.’ 

“I know of a wonderful woodsy dell up in Maine that 
is said to be the home of the grandaddy of all the speckled 
beauties ever hatched and, instead of going to Europe, | 
am going up there just as soon as | can finish certain 
pressing matters at home and by all the wily lures known 
to Izaak’s art, try to land him on its grassy banks. Wouldn’t 
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it be great fun to capture a king of trout after all the 
old fishermen in that locality had failed season after 
season? The swish and cut of a taut line through the 
limpid water of a bowered trout pool is sweet music, 
don’t’ you think so?” Her description was so alluring that 
it made one fairly ache, and there came the determination 
to ask for a vacation as soon as this copy was on its 
way to publication. 

“Maine is so restful,” resumed Miss Rosa, “It seems 
so out of the world and away from all discordant things 
and | accomplish so much in the way of study up 
there. I don’t believe that Europe can offer a better place 
where concentration can be more effectively employed. In 
fact, I don't believe that Europe can offer anything that 
we cannot match. At least, I intend to see all I possibly 
can of my own country before going abroad so that I'll 
have comparisons ready to hand, I’ve never been west of 
Kansas City and certain Texas cities, but next spring I 
am to tour the Pacific Coast and I cannot tell you how 
the prospect thrills me. I have read and heard so much 
about the Golden West that next May seems a long way 
off. I want to see the Yellowstone, Mt. Shasta by moon- 
light, Yosemite and the big trees, the Golden Gate and 
Southern California with a peep at Hollywood and, above 
all things, I want to stand on the rim of the Grand Canyon 
at eventide and see nature’s greatest kaleidoscope in all its 


prismatic glory—and cry. I am told that almost everyone 
cries when its immensity is seen for the first time. With 
the memories of these scenic wonders of America first 
safely stored away in my mind I'll be ready to have a look 
at what Europe has to offer and I am sure that I shall be 
able to stare any Swiss guide straight in the eye and give 
him Horace Greeley’s advice about the direction in which 
he should travel. ‘See America first’ is my motto and then 
if I have any spare change left to satisfy the palms of 
European waiters, guides, porters, concierges, etc., | am 
going abroad.” 

Just before her smiling “au revoir,” Miss Ponselle sub- 
mitted definite proof of her thorough Americanism when 
she vouchsafed the information that she was bound for 
the Polo Grounds that afternoon with a prayer in her 
heart that the Mighty Babe might lose the ball over the 
right field stand when the bases were full. And if that 
isn’t prima facie evidence, this scribe isn’t qualified to 
serve on a jury. H. 


Roxas’ Studio Notes 


Emilio A. Roxas, Italian vocal teacher, coach, accom- 
panist and composer, is enjoying the ocean breezes at 
North Long Branch, J., where he occupies his own 
summer home. The demand for lessons from pupils com- 
ing from all parts of the country, has compelled Mr. 
Roxas to teach at his New York studio, 2231 Broadway, 
several days per week during the heated term. Although 
connected as associate teacher with Enrico Rosati (only 
teacher of Beniamino Gigli) at the Rosati School of Sing- 
ing, which will commence activities early in October, Mr. 
Roxas retains his private classes as formerly. 

Mr. Roxas is arranging concerts at Long Branch, As- 
bury Park and Ocean Grove, to be given this summer, 
and at which a number of his artist pupils will appear. 
At these concerts many of the latest songs by Ernesto de 
Curtis (the well known composer of Neapolitan songs) 
will be presented. 

A representative of the Musica Courier was greatly 
impressed on hearing a young tenor who is_ seriously 
studying with Mr. Roxas. 
unusual voice, and under the coltional guidance of Mr. 
Roxas promises to become a shining light in the world of 
music. Among Mr. Roxas’ present pupils are many now 
prominently before the public. 





Shrader Winning Renown as Violin Maker 


An interesting musical development in Arkansas is the 
recent rise to fame as a violin maker of G. T. Shrader, of 
Little Rock. Mr. Shrader was originally employed by the 
Rock Island Railroad, and during his spare time he made 
musical instruments, disclosing a natural bent for that 
particular work. He was self taught and the merits of his 
instruments won for him local recognition. As his repu- 
tation widened he gave up all his time to that exacting 
craft. Today the Shrader violins are attracting consider- 
able attention and are sold and admired throughout United 
States and Canada. In 1915 one of his violins was awarded 
the silver medal at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. A col- 
lection of his violins exhibited at the Arkansas State Fair 
last November, aroused much interest and was awarded 
the blue ribbon for superior tone and workmanship. Ar- 
kansas woods are used entirely in the making of these in- 
struments. Mr. Shrader has had many letters from vio- 
linists, expressing appreciation of the fine quality and tone 
of his violins. F. 


Soder-Hueck Master Classes Start 


On June 15 Mme. Soder-Hueck began her summer 
master classes in her Metropolitan Opera House studios, 
her enrollment including teachers and singers from many 
parts of the country, Mme. Soder-Hueck is devoted to 
the welfare of her pupils and takes much interest not only 
in their. progress but also in securing for them suitable 
engagements in recital and concert. She has many suc- 
cessful singers now before the public, both here and abroad. 
This is a recommendation of the high standard of her 
teaching and coaching. 





Mme. Dambmann at Shelter Harbor 


Emma A. Dambmann left June 19 for her summer home, 
Round View, at Shelter Harber, Westerly, R. I., where 
she will spend the vacation months taking a well deserved 
rest, after her many strenuous winter activities. Many of 
Mme. Dambmann’s pupils have appeared in public as vocal 
soloists this season, and in addition to her teaching, she 
has carried the Southland Singers through another suc- 
cessful year, acting as president of that organization. 





Florence McManus, III, Returns to New York 


Florence McManus (Mrs. George McManus) is very 
ill at her New York apartment, having been obliged to 
suddenly terminate her tour of Europe due to a serious 
attack of nervous prostration while at her hotel (Savoy 
Hotel), London, England. She is under the care of two 
nurses and a specialist, who have advised her to cancel 
all plans for concert and opera for an indefinite period. 


News of Albert Coates and Toscanini 


Albert Coates conducted a concert at La Scala in 
Milan, on Sunday evening, June 4, and Toscanini, who 
is in the same city, will go to Berlin the end of August 
to conduct performances of “Tristan and Isolde” and 
“Aida,” which will mark his first visit to Germany. 


Enthusiastic Audience Hears Bernard Schram 


Bernard Schram, tenor, who has a voice of beautiful 
quality and range, claims that his ever increasing success 
of late he owes entirely to the training he receives under 
Mme. Soder-Hueck. Mr. Schram was the soloist at a 
big benefit concert at the Star Casino Hall in this city, 
on the evening of June 4, when he was’ heard before a 
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GORDON JOHNSTONE, 
one of the few writers who makes a specialty of song lyrics, 
and who has for the last few years a record of song hits 
that include such well known numbers as “Christ in Flan 
ders,” “There Is no Death,” “The Living God,” “Samoan 
Love Songs,” “The Great Awakening.” “The Phantom 
Legion,” “Thank God the Drums Are Silent” and “Seng of 
the Freed Negroes.” The setting of his latest poem, “The 
Little Trees of Athlone,” the dedication of which has been 
accepted by John McCormack, was made by H. O. Osgood. 


capacity house of about two thousand people. Canio's aria 
from “Pagliacci” he delivered with dramatic intensity and 
brought down the house. So did the “La Donna e Mobile” 
from “Rigoletto,” and he had to add several encores to satis 
fy his hearers. Mr. Schram’s voice is especially suited to 
the demands of operatic work. He is the cantor of the 
Washington Heights Ais igogue of New York. 


Gruen Off on First Lap of Long Tour 


Rudolph Gruen left New York last Friday for St. Louis, 
where he will remain for a couple of weeks, enroute for 
the coast from where he will sail in company with Paul 
Althouse and Arthur Middleton, for Honolulu. They 
will give a concert there on July 20, after which they 
will sail for Sydney. On August 10 their long tour will 
commence, keeping them busy until the end of November 
or the first of December. 


STOJOWSKI 


The Eminent Polish 


Pianist- Composer 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


AMERICANS AGAIN IN THE LIMELIGHT 
IN THE MIDST OF LONDON RECITALS 


Rosalie Miller, Albert Spalding, Merwin Howe, Hans Kindler, Harold Bauer, Alfred O'Shea, Carmen Hill, Una Bates 
and Myra Hess Give Programs—“Die Walkiire” Presented in English 


London, June 3.—Serge Kussevitzki, the Russian mu- 
ician who first made a London reputation as a solo per- 
“former on the double bass and then continued moving up 
the seale until he got to the conductor’s wand, directed 
three orchestral concerts in Queen's Hall during the past 
few days. There can be no question about this magnetic 
man’s ability to inspire an orchestra and make the players 
vive the best that is in them. He also draws immense 
vudiences and rouses them to demonstrations of the great- 
est enthusiasm. His programs range from Bach to every- 
body who is not Bach, and he apparently accommodates 
himself to the idiosyncrasies of all composers of har 
mony, discord, experimental vacuity, bombastic nonsense, 

r straightforward melody, 

Two YounG SIncers. 

Carmen Hill, an English soprano, gave a recital in 
Aeolian Hall last week, and was certainly at her best in 
dainty songs with French words. The singer’s personal 
charm was a very great asset, but could not make up for 





WAGNER IN LONDON 
The middle house, just visible behind the tree, was occupied 
by Wagner in 1856, while scoring “Die Walkiire” in London, 
It was pulled down in 1895, (Photograph by Clarence 
Lucas.) 


the defects of production which made her higher tones a 
little veiled and strained whenever she tried to be loud. 
Many vocalists injure the natural beauty of their voices 
by straining for power, but I think Carmen Hill has more 
natural voice than her vocal method permits her to use. 

{ am also of the opinion that the Australian tenor, Al- 
fred O'Shea, who gave a recital in Queen’s Hall last 
week, is unable to do full justice to his unusually fine 
voice on account of a faulty method in the upper regis- 
ters—or shali | say that the faulty method brought him to 
grief when he went up where the art of voice production 
is most needed? Every time he rose to F I could hear a 
change of tone and every note above the F was still more 
marked in uncertain quality. As these same little blem- 
ishes were heard by my ear all through the recital I came 
to the conclusion that Alfred O’Shea had not been as 
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carefully or as thoroughly trained as his splendid natural 
gifts might warrant. In several old Irish folk songs he 
was particularly pleasing to his very enthusiastic audience. 
In fact the greater part of his performance was wholly 
satisfactory. 


An ARISTOCRAT OF THE VIOLIN. 


Albert Spalding has added to his laurels, sa to speak, 
for he was already held in high esteem here before he 
gave his two recitals in Wigmore Hall a few days ago. 
The beauty of his tone, his perfect intonation, his reliable 
technical skill which makes the hearer feel that nothing 
can go wrong, all combine to place Albert Spalding on 
an elevated pedestal. He has a certain aloofness of man- 
ner, and a kind of aristocratic restraint in expression, 
which distinguish him from the plebeian violinist who 
keeps one eye on the gallery. There was no restraint on 
the applause the audiences gave him at both recitals, how- 
ever, not only for his playing but also for several effective 
compositions as well, 


AMERICAN Pianist 1N Deput, 


Merwin Howe, an American pianist, was highly spoken 
of by all the Solons of the press. No doubt I would have 
added my little sparrow tweet of commendation to the 
full chorus of the auks and ptarmigans, storks and vul- 
tures of the London dailies if two other concerts on the 
selfsame evening had not kept me from reaching Wig- 
more Hall. In this present plane of existence I can only 
be in one place at a time. 


Rosatie Miiiter Sincs AGAIN. 


That is why I could hear very little of Rosalie Miller's 
second recital this season in Wigmore Hall. The music 
critic must be like the fashionable host in “Troilus and 
Cressida,” who “with his arms outstretched, as he would 
fly, grasps in the comer.” I had to hear Hans Kindler’s 
first recital in London which was given in Aeolian Hall 
while Rosalie Miller was singing in Wigmore Hall. If 
she sang the rest of her program as well as she sang the 
Gluck number at the beginning she thoroughly deserves 
the reputation she has so quickly established in London. 


A Master CELLIs?. 


After the exquisite finish and smooth tone of Maurice 
Dambois, who gave a cello recital in Aeolian Hall three 
days before Hans Kindler’s first concert, I was prepared 
to hear a.rougher and less artistic performance. But I 
was happily disappointed. Hans Kindler surpassed all my 
expectations. He did not put Maurice Dambois in the 
shade. He was simply different. Great artists do not 
eclipse each other. They each add something new to the 
musical world’s delight. Kindler’s management of the 
bow in some light, rapid passages was enough to make 
many a good violinist turn green with envy. And of 
course in broad, full tones the cello in Hans Kindler’s 
hands makes the violin sing small. His success was in- 
stantaneous, as his remarkable London press notices will 
show, when they are reprinted for the benefit of our 
readers, 

“Die WaLkUre” 1n ENGLISH. 


A little later in the same day I went to Covent Garden 
Opera House and heard an act of Wagner’s “Die Wal- 
kiire” sung in English by the National British Opera Com- 
pany. The performance was commendably good in every 
way, and no doubt infinitely better than many a perform- 
ance Wagner had to hear in the early days of music 
drama before the style of the thing was known to the 
singers and the orchestral players. During the perform- 
ance it occurred to me that Wagner had made the or- 
chestration of “Die Walkiire” in London while he was 
conductor of the Royal Philharmonic Society in 1855, and 
that in 1895 I had rented the house in which Wagner 
lived while he scored “Die Walkiire.” All the old terrace 
was pulled down some twenty years ago to make room for 
the great apartment houses at the north-western corner of 
Regent’s Park. I photographed the old house before it 
was demolished, and the print I send herewith has never 
before been published. 


‘“E’s ONE OF OURSELVES, ’E 1S,” 


As the performance at Covent Garden began at seven 
o'clock I was able to get away in good time after the first 
act to hear parts of two concerts in Queen’s and Wig- 
more Halls. Wotan does not appear in Act I, as all 
profound students of Wagner know, and I was conse- 
quently unable to hear Clarence Whitehill wote, I need 
hardly say, however, that this eminent American artist 
has endeared himself to the British operatic public in a 
way few outsiders ever do. As a man from the gallery 
remarked: “He's one of ourselves, he is.” 

Making my way easily to Queen’s Hall, I recalled that 
the last time I had heard “Die Walkire” was in the Bowl 
of Yale University and I had a 73-mile ride back to New 
York when the curtain fell, and then a report to write for 
the Musica Covurter’s active printers in the morning. 


VERSATILITY. 


Una Bates, a pleasing young soprano with a good natural 
voice, was singing to the accompaniment of Sir’ Henry 
Wood’s orchestra when I reached Queen’s Hall. Her con- 
cert, in fact, was on a much larger scale than her youth- 
ful voice and moderate vocal skill warranted. She was 
best when she sang light works with piano accompani- 
ments, for her lyrical voice has much charm. That old 
saying about “Doing in Rome what the Romans do,” 
might appropriately be changed to “Doing as a’ singer 
what all-singers do.” Ernest Newman has just published 
an article on the necessity for singers to learn to special- 
ize. In London, at any rate, it is not unusual to find a 
certain vocalist in opera’ one week, in ‘oratorio another 
week, in a serious art song recital today, a ballad concert 
tomorrow, singing old Bach’ and Handel, romantic Schu- 
bert and Schumann, broad Beethoven and Brahms, dra- 
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matic Wagner and Verdi, quaint old English ditties, senti- 
mental banalities, musical comedy, in English, Italian, 
French, German, negro dialect, and then complaining that 
the heartless music critics are prejudiced. 


Baver’s First Recitar 1n Nine YEARS. 


From Una Bates and the Queen’s Hall I hurried to 
Wigmore Hall and heard the second half of Harold 
Bauer’s first recital in London in nine years. Harold 
Bauer is so well known in America that I need say noth- 
ing about him or his program. A great many of his old 
friends were on hand to greet him. The artists’ room 
was as crowded as a society reception. Myra Hess, fresh 
from her American experiences, and Irene Schaarar, of 
whom it is said that she cannot play better than she looks 
or look better than she plays, were making Harold Bauer 
happy when I pushed into the throng. I found Katharine 
Goodson there with ber arm in a sling on account of a 
sprain she had at the end of her long and triumphal tour 
of Great Britain. She reminded me of King Richard III 
when he said: 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments. 

When the welcoming reception was over Mischa Elman 
took me in his taxi to the Piccadilly Hotel, and there, 
with Benno Moiseiwitsch, round the supper table, we made 
merry over Pachmann’s incessant chatter of explanatory 
polyglot with which he accompanied his piano recital in 





MUSIC HALL, DUBLIN, 
where Handel produced his “Messiah,” April 13, 1742. 
(Photographic copy of an old woodcut of 1790, made for 
the Musica Courter by Clarence Lucas.) 


Albert Hall last Sunday week. Finally, Tuesday, May 30, 
came to an end and was numbered “with yesterday's seven 
thousand years.” 

CLARENCE Lucas. 


Cyrena Van Gordon in “Joan of Arc” 


The People’s Chorus of Norwalk, Conn., under the di- 
rection of Mrs, F. J. Morrison, will sing Gaul’s historical 
cantata, “Joan of Arc,” on June 28, in the State Armory. 

The chorus represents the varied musical and civic in- 
terests of the city and is the result of fine co-operation and 
community spirit. Through careful training the singers 
have developed a beautiful ensemble. 

By great good fortune the assistance of Cyrena Van 
Gordon, of the Chicago Opera, has been secured for the 
title role, her noble voice and rare personality being espe- 
cially adapted to the dramatic quality of the part. 

John Finnegan, the well known tenor soloist of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral and the Paulist Choristers, will sing the 
part of Philip, and Theodore Junger, baritone, will sing 
the double role of Robert and Jean. Mr. Junger possesses 
a rich baritone voice which won him unqualified success in 
South America, where he sang with Mme. Galli-Curci, and 
in the United States and Canada, where he toured with 
Gwilym Miles, Mme. D’Albey and Mme. Adaber. With 
the co-operation of the Kiwanis Club, the civic interest of 
Norwalk, and the splendid effort of the chorus, this first 
community concert promises to be a complete success. 


London Audiences Acclaim Cecil Fanning 


Daniel Mayer has just received the following cablegram 
from London, referring to Cecil Fanning: 


Fourth recital triumphant success. Packed house. Twenty-one 


recalls. Six extra songs. 

Mr. Fanning sang twice at Wigmore Hall in May, and 
he has just followed these appearances with two more con- 
certs on June 13 and 15. In spite of the terrific heat wave 
which struck London at the time scheduled for the first re- 
citals, this American baritone attracted large audiences, 
including many of the best known musicians in London. 
His audiences have been most demonstrative in their ap- 
plause and scenes of wild enthusiasm have ome almost 
a matter of course at Fanning’s recitals. At his second 
concert, on May 25, Fanning was made to repeat four 
of the songs on his program, and at the end was obliged to 
add four additional songs, the enthusiasm still continuing. 

Following the London concerts, Mr. Fanning will spend 
the summer traveling through Europe, and will return to 
America in January, 1923, to begin the concert tour ar- 
ranged for him here. 
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NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION OFFERS 
$1,000 PRIZE FOR ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITION 


Urged on by the tremendous success with which its first 
composition competition met and its desire to help further 
the advancement of American music, the North Shore 
Festival Association announces a second contest for a 
prize of $1,000. Like this year’s prize, the 1922 contest 
1s open to composers of the United States, and the prize- 
winning composition, selected by a board of judges, will be 
played at the final concert of the 1923 North Shore Fes- 
tival. The second best composition submitted will be given 
honorable mention and a place on one of the regular con- 
certs of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago, during the following season, as was done 
this year. 

The rules of the contest are as follows: 

1, All contestants shall be either of American birth or naturalized 
American citizens, 

2. Contestants must submit the orchestral score legibly writ- 
ten in ink. 

3. Each score must be without the name of the contestant and 
must bear only a motto, The score must be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope having inside the name and address of the con- 
testant and the motto on the outside. 

No work may exceed fifteen minutes’ duration in perform- 
ance, 

5. From the total number of works submitted, the five consid- 
ered best by the judges will be selected for performance at an eve- 
ning public rehearsal, From these five the winning composition will 
be selected by the judges. 

The term “orchestral composition’’ under the provision of 


this contest will signify a work for orchestra alone, not a concerto 
for piano or violin, or a composition for a solo voice, or for voices 
with orchestra, It is open to the composer, however, to use the 
piano as a purely orchestral instrument, if he so desires. 

7. The composers of the five works that will be selected by 
the judges for interpretation at the public rehearsal will be noti- 
fied of the decision of the judges, and they will be required to 
furnish orchestral parts, legibly written in ink, not later than a 
month before the date of the public rehearsal. 

The orchestra parts of the five works selected for performance 
must comprise, in addition to copies for the wind instruments and 
percussion (kettledrums, cymbals, etc.), the following number of 
string parts: eight first violins, eight second violins, five violas, five 
violoncellos, five double basses. 

8. The five compositions selected for performance at the public 
rehearsal will be played without the identity of the composers being 
made known to the judges or the public, 

9. The five compositions selected for performance at the public 
rehearsal will be directed by the orchestral conductor of the Festi- 
val Association, 

10. The winning contestant will receive a prize of $1,000 and his 
composition will be performed at the final concert of the 1922 
festival under the direction of the orchestral conductor of the Festi- 
val Association. If in the opinion of the festival orchestral con- 
ductor the successful contestant is capable of directing his own work, 
that contestant may do so if he desires, 

11. No work may be submitted that has previously been per- 
formed or published. 

12. Each contestant shall submit the score of his composition on 
or before January 1, 1923, and no compositions shall be eligible if 
submitted after that date. Compositions should be sent by insured 
parcel post to Carl D. Kinsey, business manager, 624 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





KALAMAZOO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA INCORPORATED 


Musical Society Also Establishes Fund for Worthy Students 


Kalamazoo, Mich., June 10.—An interesting announce- 
ment recently made is a notice of the incorporation of the 
Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra, which has filed articles 
of association at the office of the county clerk. Voluntary 
contributions from members and other interested persons 
will finance the organization. 

The purpose of this worthy movement is stated as fol- 
lows: 

“To establish in Kalamazoo a permanent orchestra for 
the production of the better class of music; to arouse and 
inspire its citizens with a desire for the best in musie, and 
to advance in every way the development of musical cul- 
ture.” 

The officers of the orchestra are Leta G. Snow, presi- 
dent and general manager; Edward Desenberg, vice-presi- 
dent; Glenn J. Pratt, secretary and librarian; J. B. Keyes, 
treasurer, and C. Z. Bronson, conductor. 

Mrs. Snow, the president, has proved herself a very 
eapable executive, and deserves unlimited credit for her 
active part in promoting the organization of the orchestra, 
and in its successful management. Mrs. Snow is also the 
retiring president of the Kalamazoo Musical Society, which 
has sponsored the Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra. 

The orchestra has given five public concerts, which have 
been very well attended and heartily appreciated by the 
city’s music lovers. In addition to these appearances, a 
prominent part was taken in the annual Christmas music 
festival, and the annual music memory contest, early in 
the spring of the present year. Other successful programs 
have been given out of town and on such occasions as the 
state convention of the Michigan Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

In addition to fostering the above organization, ‘the 
Kalamazoo Musical Society has established a fund to 
assist in the musical education of worthy Kalamazoo music 
students. This fund is already provided for and at least 
one student has been selected to receive aid. 

An interesting department of the Musical Society inaugu- 
rated during the past season has been known as the Altru- 
istic Music Club. This organization has given freely of 
its time and talent in providing music at various hospitals 
throughout the year. 

Other subsidiary organizations, including the Morning 
Music Study Club, the Afternoon Music Study Club, the 
Professional Club and the newly organized Students’ 
League of thirty members, have done very interesting 
work and have presented some worth-while programs 
throughout the season. 

The annual meeting of the Kalamazoo Musical Society 
shows a splendid record for the year, as the treasurer’s 
report indicated a surplus in the treasury of over one 
thousand dollars, despite the fact that the society has or- 
ganized and maintained the Kalamazoo Symphony Or- 
chestra the past season, has paid the expenses of the 
state convention of Federated Music Clubs and has ac- 
quired a new concert grand piano during the season, 

Officers for the next year are: President, Henry Overly; 
vice-president, Bertha Shean Davis; secretary, Mary Quin- 
tal; treasurer, Margaret Cobb. Mrs. Snow and 
Esther Dean Rasmussen were elected on the board to re- 
place retiring directors. M. J. R. 


The McConnells Sailing for Europe 


Mrs. E. B. McConnell, wife of E. B. McConnell, of the 
Maryland Casualty Company, and her daughters, Harriet 
and Marie, who formerly were in concert and musical 
comedy and for the past two years headliners in Keith 
vaudeville, are sailing for Europe on June 24 on the SS. 
Olympic. The first stop will be London. The young ar- 
tists will study French opera in Paris and this fall go to 
Milan for Italian opera, 


May Leithold Fills Many Engagements 


May Leithold has proved herself a popular soprano 
within the past few months. She has met with success at 
various places, including the following: April 23, Camden, 
N. J.; 25, stockholders’ meeting at Evergreen Farms, Pa.; 
27, Mt. Holly High School, N. J.; 28, Artisans Society, 
Philadelphia; week of May 1, Stanton Theater, Philadel- 
phia; May 2, Lu Lu Temple, Philadelphia; 10, Palmgra, 
N. J.; 11, Edge Hill Country Club, Pa.; 16, West Ches- 
ter, Pa,; 21, Masonic affair at the Astor Theater, Phila- 
delphia; 24, Mercantile Hall, Philadelphia; 25, Fifty Club 


of the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia; 26, Trenton, 
N. J.; 27, Lawndale, Pa.; 31, Chester, Pa.; June 10, 
Drexel Hill, Pa.; 14, Steuben Society, Pa. 


“Negro” Rhapsody Programmed Frequently 


When John Powell plays his “Negro” rhapsody at the 
coming Asheville (N. C.) Festival this August, it will 
mark the thirty-fourth performance by the composer of 
this extraordinary interpretation of negro psychology with 
its almost barbaric emotionalism and gripping hints of 
atavistic strains. 

The history of the many performances of this work be- 
gins with the first public hearing given it by the Russian 
Symphony in 1918, after which it was heard in turn at the 
subscription pairs of concerts by the New York Philhar- 
monic, New York Symphony, Cincinnati, Cleveland and 
Chicago orchestras. 

The Detroit Orchestra and the Worcester Festival Or- 
chestra gave four performances each of the rhapsody, 
while it has appeared on the programs of the Newark and 
Norfolk (Conn.) festivals, and at a concert at the New 
York Stadium. On the European tour of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, in 1920, Mr. Powell played this 
work, which H. T. Finck, of the New York Post, con- 
siders to be “the best in American music,” to audiences in 
Paris, Fontainebleau, Marseilles, Rome, Parma, Milan, 
Strasburg, Ghent, Antwerp, Amsterdam and London. It 
was on the occasion of the performance in Rome that Al- 
fredo Casella wrote how it “more impressed the audience 
than any other piece played at Mr. Damrosch’s concert.” 

This coming season Mr. Powell will appear as soloist, 
playing the “Negro” rhapsody in two appearances each 
with the Minneapolis, Boston and Philadelphia orchestras, 
which will bring the total number of public performances 
of this work up to around forty, 


Nina Morgana’s Plans for the Summer 


Nina Morgana, the young soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, is still in New York studying some new roles for 
next season. The month of August Miss Morgana will 
spend witlt her husband, Bruno Zirato, Caruso’s former 
secretary, at Lake Luzerne, Warren County, N. Y. Later 
she will go to Buffalo to visit her mother. 


Stewart Studio to Close for the Season 


Allen R. Stewart, of the Stewart Studio of Music, Read- 
ing, Pa., will close his studio on June 30 for the season and 
will reopen it on September 11. He has had a very busy 
season, and many new pupils have already enrolled for the 
fall term. Mr. Stewart is one of Reading’s well known 
musicians, having taught in that city for eighteen years. 


Two Vacancies in Faculty of Belton College 


J. C. Hardy, president of Baylor College, Belton, Tex., 
announces that Dr. Lovette, who has been the head and 
director of the piano department for thirteen years, owing 
to ill health is resigning that position shortly, accompanied 
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by his wife, who for the last eight years has headed the 
voice department. Therefore there are two openings in the 
faculty. The stipulation is, however, that the piano de- 
partment be headed by a man, while that of the voice de- 
partment may be either a man or a woman. Belton Col- 
lege for Women is under ‘the direction of the Baptists of 
Texas, but the teachers need not necessarily be of that 
denomination. It is required, however, that they be of 
Christian character and influence. 


Otokar Sevcik at Bush Conservatory 


An announcement of great importance to all violinists in 
America is that Otokar Sevcik, the world famous violin 
teacher, has been engaged to teach exclusively at Bush Con- 
servatory, Chicago. The management feels it is to be con- 
gratulated in securing the services of this great Czecho-Slo- 
vakian artist, the teacher of Kubelik, Kocian, Marie Hall, 
Kortschak, and scores of well known violinists now before 
the public. 

Sevcik is without doubt one of the greatest teachers of 
violin in the world today. He is in the prime of life, and 
his skill, which has made him famous the world over, is 
as keen as ever. To quote from Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians: “ his life work lies in the 
domain of pure technic, which he teaches not only to his 
pupils but also to the world, with a passion which is akin 
to genius,” And again, from the same source: “ . . . . 
thanks to him, Prague (where Sevcik taught before the 
war) adds to its distinctions that of being a sort of uni- 
versity town of the violin, where students learn and draw 
inspiration from each other as well as the professor. But 
the latter’s personal magnetism is the chief factor in bring- 
ing forward so many technically accomplished pupils. He 
prides himself as ‘teaching them how to learn.’” 

It is no longer necessary for ambitious students to go 
abroad to study with this great master of the violin, for 
Sevcik, by his association at Bush Conservatory, has put 
the stamp of his artistic approval upon the musical oppor- 
tunities of the institution, and especially upon the violin 
department. 

Professor Sevcik is the author of the famous “Method” 
which is a standard among violinists and teachers every- 
where, These technical exercises which lie at the founda- 
tion of the development of the Sevcik pupils are what has 
made possible the prodigious technical accomplishments of 
such violinists as Kubelik, Kocian and others. 

A unique feature of Sevcik’s teaching is that he refuses 
to give half-hour lessons. A lesson is a lesson whether it 
takes an hour or two hours. He will only give four lessons 
a day, and at his request tuition rates have been made mod- 
erate. Professor Sevcik will also award one free scholar- 
ship for the season of 1922-23, 


May Peterson Recuperating in Portland 


Friends of May Peterson, soprano, who have been so 
kind in making inquiry regarding her condition since the 
serious automobile accident which befell her some weeks 
ago, will be glad to know that she has left the city with her 
mother and nurse for Portland, Ore., where she will take 
the absolute and complete rest prescribed by her physician 
to regain her strength for the coming season, which already 
looks like a very busy one for her 
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ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH OF PROPOSED NEW 


This is the sketch made by Arnold W., Brunner, president of the 
at the junction of Seventh avenue and Central Park South 


(Fifty-ninth street). 


house, the center building of the group, will stand directly in the middle of the present Seventh avenue facing the park, 


as shown in the sketch, The evita will be on three levels, 
huge city auditorium and a conservatory of music, and the 
from the cover of the menu at the dinner which Chamberlain Berolzheimer gave at the 


over the ramp, on Fifty-ninth street and underground directly into the subway. 
other will contain an academy of fine arts and exhibition halls for painting and sculpture. 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, at which details of the plans and its possibilities for early fulfillment 


were first revealed, 


NEW YORK’S NEW MUSIC AND ART CENTER 


DISCUSSED IN DETAIL AT 


BEROLZHEIMER DINNER 


(Continued from page 5) 


in encore which was Massenet’s “Open Thy Blue Eyes,” 
Corporation Counsel John P. O’Brien then delivered 
rather a long speech in which he spoke particularly of th 


human side of the Hylan administration, praising it for 


what it had done for the advancement of the cultural in- 
terests of the masses and paying a special and deserved 
tribute to Chamberlain Berolzheimer as particular repré 
sentative of culture in the city cabinet, The final speaker 
was Mayor Hylan himself, who read a short speech from 
manuscript in which he bespoke the public suport for the 
project, told of the value it had for the city and promised 
that there should be absolutely no playing of politics in 
the scherme 

The guests left at eleven o'clock, after voicing their 
thanks to the host for a most delightful evening 


Goldman Band Plays at City Hall 


The Goldman Band, Edwin Franko Goldman conductor, 
gave its annual concert on the steps of City Hall, New 
York, Tuesday noon, June 13. Mayer Hylan, City Cham- 
berlain Philip Berolzheimer, and other prominent city of 
ficials were present 

This inaugurated the opening of the series of sixteen 
free concerts by the Goldman Band to be given in various 
parks and institutions in Greater New York durirg the 
ummer of 1922, Hon. Murray Hulbert, President of the 
Board of Aldermen, delivered an address. The program 
was made up of: “The Star Spangled Banner ;” “Marche 
Solennelle,” Tschaikowsky; “Mignon” overture, Thomas; 
cornet solo, “A Soldier’s Dream,” Rogers; Ernest S. Wil- 
liams; march, “The Chimes of Liberty” (new), Goldman, 
dedicated to Hon, Philip Berolzheimer, City Chamberlain 
(refrain sung by 400 students of the Julia Richman High 
School); “Open Thy Blue Eyes” (Massenet), “Love's in 
My Heart” (Woodman), (Goldman), 


“In the Springtime” 


new, sung by Lotta Madden, soprano, and introduction to 
Act III and Bridal Chorus, from “Lohengrin,” Wagner. 
The program was enjoyed by an unusually large and in- 
terested audience 

Two new compositions by Edwin Franko Goldman— 
march, “The Chimes of Liberty” and “In the Springtime” 

were heard. The first, rendered by the band, is a spirited 
and effective number which was applauded so enthusias- 
tically that Mr. Goldman was obliged to repeat it. In 
this work, the refrain was sung by 400 students from the 
Julia Richman High School. Lotta Madden, soprano, 
sang Mr. Goldman's “In the Springtime,” which, like the 
composition mentioned above, was demanded again. In 
addition she gave “Open Thy Blue Eyes,” Massenet, and 
“Love’s in My Heart,” Woodman. Her highly finished 
and artistic singing won the admiration of all. At the 
conclusion of her vocal numbers Mayor Hylan presented 
the snger with a huge bouquet of American Beauty 
roses 

Ernest S. Williams, cornet soloist, played “A Soldier’s 
Dream,” and was also obliged to give an added number. 

Aside from the ovation given Mr. Goldman, the two 
soloists, Lotta Madden and E. S. Williams, recewed much 
sincere applause. 


Goldman Opens Columbia Green Concerts 


The Goldman Band, Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor, 
opened the fifth season of summer concerts at Columbia 
University on Monday evening, June 12. Long before the 
gates were opened large numbers of music lovers hovered 
around the grounds anxious for admission. Their judgment 
was well founded, for the crowds became so large that all 
could not be accommodated. 

During the past four seasons, Mr. Goldman has estab- 
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ART CENTER FOR NEW YORK 

tmerican Society of Architects, for the new art center which the city plans to erect in New York, 
It is proposed to close Seventh avenue for two blocks, south to Fifty-seventh street. 
with a ramp leading across Fifty-ninth street into the park, 


The situation is 
The opera 


One of the side buildings will house a 
This sketch is reproduced 


lished an enviable reputation for himself and his excellent 
band. From the outset, he endeavored to give to New 
Yorkers a series of concerts of an interesting and educa- 
tional nature, in which he succeeded admirably. His pro- 
grams contained many selections never before attempted by 
any other band. This and the manner of presentation made 
Mr. Goldman an unusually popular conductor. Those who 
attended these concerts from the very beginning, found so 
much pleasure there, that they urged their friends to go 
and in a comparatively short time the audiences became so 
large that thousands of additional chairs were purchased to 
accommodate all anxious to attend 

The program for the opening concert on June 12 com- 
prised : 


1 GES | bccn deeed cbiccvudetverceseas Tschaikowsky 
D. Fe, PD NE ks cv dvcccr weted ae sndvices Mendelssohn 
9, Gad eete Ge Fe”: aa dns cacebdlosewe ects chaeues Handel 

(b) Menuet from “Samson” on... cccecigonccscccscens Handel 
4, "Fens Pee A Pin ccc Kcebine cess ccedeeduns Sibelius 
5. Procession of the Knights of the Holy Grail .......... Wagner 
6. Inflammatus from “Stabat Mater” ......--.....ceeeeee Rossini 

Ernest S. Williams, Cornetist. 

on, Me EO Crehipecsdenasbae ts vssanerrests Strauss 
8. Southern Rhapsody .......-..scceeeeeees A cbcbavtwee’ Hosmer 


In addition the audience demanded encores to which Mr. 
Goldman graciously consented giving (by special request) 
his new march “The Chimes of Liberty,” which proved to 
be a composition of a stirring nature. Its presentation was 
so enthusiastically applauded that the composer-conductor 
found it necessary to repeat it. The other encores were his 
“Sagamore March” and “A Bit of Syncopation,” both of 
which have become very popular. An audience of about 
10,000 attended. 

June 14, 

Edwin Franko Goldman and his excellent band drew an- 
other large audience for the second concert of the fifth 
season on June 14, on the green of Columbia University. 
The program, which was unusually well rendered, com- 
prised: “Swedish Coronation March” (Svendsen), over- 
ture to “Mignon” (Thomas), “Albumleaf” (Tschaikow- 
sky), “Peer Gynt” suite (Grieg), introduction to act III 
and Bridal Chorus from “Lohengrin” (Wagner), aria 
from “La Gioconda” (Ponchielli), “Girls of Baden” 
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waltz (Komzak), “The Chimes of Liberty” march (new), 
by Goldman. 

Mr. Goldman was, enthusiastically applauded for his 
artistic work. The audience demonstrated its approval 
of the new march “The Chimes of Liberty” and demanded 
its repetition. This stirring number aroused marked en- 
thusiasm and promises to gain wide popularity. Encores 
played by the Goldman Band were: “Volga Boatman’s 
Song,” Russian; “Semper Fidelis” march, Sousa, and 
“American Patrol,” Meacham. 

Lotta Madden, soprano, sang charmingly the Suicidio 
aria from “La Gioconda,” Ponchielli. Her powerful 
voice and artistic rendition brought’ forth s:ncere applause 
which necessitated her singing two encores—“Ouvre tes 
yeux bleus,” Massenet, and “Love's In My Heart,” Wood- 


man, 
June 16, 


Judging from the crowds in attendance and the excel- 
lent programs presented thus far, these: concerts bid fair 
to be even more popular than in former Mies, The band 
continues to play with admirable finish, clarity of tone and 
precision of attack. One of the best numbers on the June 
16 program (a Wagner-Tschaikowsky program) was the 
“Tannhauser” overture by Wagner. The beautiful and 
stirring strains of this opera are particularly adaptable to 
band arrangement. Three other Wagner numbers were 
“The Valkyrie” fantasy, “An Albumleaf,” transcribed 
from one of the master’s few piano works, and the im- 
pressive “Emperor March.”  Tschaikowsky’s “Marche 
Slav” was rendered with splendid contrast between the 
solemn first part and the brilliant ending. Ernest S. Wil- 
liams’ cornet solo, Tschaikowsky’s “None but the Lonely 
Heart,” was given with smoothness of execution and beauty 
of expression and feeling, and he ‘was compelled to give 
two encores. Edwin Franko Goldman* conducted in his 
customary efficient manner. His march, “Chimes of Lib- 
erty,” was enthusiastically applauded and had to be played 
twice, ¥ 


Tollefsen Junior Students’ Recital 

A very interesting rec:tal for violin and piano was given 
by the junior students of Carl and. Augusta Tollefsen, 
June 2, in the auditorium of the Manual Training High 
School, Brooklyn. The pupils of Mr. Tollefsen _parti- 
cipating, on the program were David Rosenfeld, Julia 
Tennenbaum, Sidney Horwitz, Leona Michel, Arnold 
Seibell, Eleanor Johnson, Elizabeth Baker, Margaret Jen- 
sen and Manual Price. Those of Mrs. Tollefsen who 
took part were Edith Margolies, Bella Risikoff, Edith 
Markowitz, Clara Markowitz, Edith Pomeranz and Rich- 
ard Bender. There was nothing amateurish in the play- 
ing of these young people, instead, however, much to be 
praised in well developed technic, expression, tonal quality 
and precision. Their appearance was good and showed 
decided self-control. These public appearances of pupils 
develop poise and inspire confidence and artistic effort. 


Norfleet Trio at White House 


The Norfleet Trio played a program at the Francis W. 
Parker School, in Chicago, May 25; gave a musical eve- 
ning for the Hlinois Musical Guild, May 25; a commence- 
ment program at Ursinus College, May 28, and a busy 
four days in Washington during Music Week. In that 
city they played by radio from the Naval Station at 
Bolling Field; gave a children’s program for 2,800 
pupils at the Central high school, an evening program for 
the Caruso Memorial before 1,000 people in the D. A. R. 
Hall, and closed the week by playing at the White House, 
Saturday afternoon, for President and Mrs, Harding and 
their guests who assembled in the gold ballroom. Their 
last appearance was before the State Federation of Music 
Clubs, Pennsylvania Hotel, June 6. The trio will spend 
the summer at “Maple Crest,” an old Colonial farm house 
in Connecticut, resting and preparing programs. 


Dicie Howell Sings at Rutgers College 


A recent engagement for Dicie Howell was the concert 
held at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., on Sun- 
day, June 11, when she appeared with the Men’s Chorus 
under the direction of Howard D. McKinney. With the 
chorus Miss Howell sang Stevenson’s “Omnipotent” and 
a “Vesper Hymn,” by the conductor. “It is certainly a 
splendid chorus,” said Miss Howell, “and the men did 
excellemi work under the capable leadership of Mr. McKin- 
ney. 

Miss Howell’s last appearance this season was on June 
15, when she sang at the graduation exercises of the Flower 
Hospital. 


Oscar Steele Promising Young Baritone 


Through an oversight, mention of the fine dramatic sing- 
ing and unusual vocal equipment of Oscar Steele, baritone, 
was omitted from the account of Conal Quirke’s students’ 
recital in Carnegie Chamber of Music, on May 28 last. 
This young artist, who attained his twenty-third birthday 
on June 5, has studied with Mr. Quirke during two and a 
half years and sings such an exacting role as Rigoletto 
with astonishing understanding for so young a man. 


Earle Laros to Summer in Maine 


Earle Laros, the pianist, has left for a motor trip 
through the Adirondacks, after which he will spend the 
summer at Manset, Me., on Mount Desert Island. His 
plans for next season are for a very active tour, and he 
will prepare new programs for this week. Forrest Free, 
baritone, and Eleanore Garrigue Ferguson, with whom 
Mr. Laros studies, will spend the summer at Manset, 
where there is a representative musical colony. 





Pietro A. Yon Sails for Italy 


Pietro A. Yon, eminent concert organist-composer, sailed 
on the steamship G. Verdi for Italy on Saturday, June 17. 
Mr. Yon, who was accompanied by his wife and son, will 
visit the leading cities of his native Italy and return to New 
Yo.k in the early fall to resume professional activities here. 


Blind Pupils Perform 


A pupils’ recital was given on June 13, at the New York 
Institution for the Education of the Blind, Ninth Avenue 
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WHAT NICHOLAS KRESKOWSKY THINKS 
OF THE ART OF ERNEST SCHELLING 


Nicholas Kreskowsky was fast asleep as Ernest Schelling 
greeted me in the commodious and beautifully furnished 
drawing room of his New York apartment. The Ameri- 
can pianist-composer had spoken 
often and enthusiastically about 
his pal, Nicholas, and I consid- 
ered it a great privilege for Mr. 
Schelling to have arranged this 
interview. As I looked down 
upon the sleeping Kreskowsky, 
his milk-white body  reposing 
comfortably, yet with great dig- 
nity, on the soft: cushions of the 
couch, his pink nozzle snuggled 
against his fore-paws, I realized 
that-Mr. Schelling was fully jus- 
tified in his extravagant praise 
of his friend, for here was the 
most thoroughbred English bull- 
terrier I had ever laid my eyes 


upon, 

Mr. Schelling was about to 
poke Nicholas in the ribs and 
thus awaken him to the responsi- 
bility of being interviewed, but I 
begged that his nap be allowed to 
take its natural course. We could 
talk in the meantime of Kreskow- 
sky’s long career as the com- 
panion and sympathetic critic of 
one. of America’s foremost pian- 
ist-composers. 

“IT declare’-—Mr. Schelling 
needed no urging to talk about 
Nicholas—“that dog has as good 
an ear for music as I have. I 
often tease him by purposely 
playing the wrong notes, and 
every time I do that he comes 
over to the piano, puts a paw on 
my knee and vigorously shakes 
his head, while his eyes look 
mournfully into mine in sad dis- 
approval. 

“Nicholas has been with me for 
more than fourteen years,” Mr. 
Schelling said in answer to my 
question. “I got him when he 
was only a few weeks old from 
a Russian friend of mine. Al- 
though a thoroughbred English 
bull-terrier, Nicholas was born 
near Moscow, on the Island of 
Kreskowsky, whose name he now 
bears. He has been mine, and 
Mrs. Schelling’s, companion on 
all our travels—we treat him like 
a member of the family. 

“Early in our acquaintance 
with Nicholas we discovered his 
fondness for music. As I practiced he would sit for 
hours on his haunches near the piano. We soon dis- 
covered he had a preference among the things I played. 
For instance, he especially likes all of Paderewski'’s com- 
positions. He is inclined toward modernism, and was the 
first living soul to show his complete approval and appre- 
ciation of my ‘Impre ssions from an Artist’s Life.’ After he 
heard this composition for the first time he came over to the 
piano, put his head on my knee, wagged his tail, and said 
as plainly as any human, ‘Thanks, master, that’s what | call 
music.’ And he is not easy to please, let me tell you. Some 
of ay compositions leave him havent cold.” 


and Thirty-fourth Street, an interesting program being 
rendered by Thomas Manzi, organ; Rose Taub, piano; 
Bessie Gottreich, piano; Pearl Young, piano; Frances 
Sievert, organ; Anna Pavia, piano, and Theodore Taferner, 
organ. Several choruses were sung. Splendid work is 
being done by the institute, and its teachers are deserving 
of every encouragement. 


“ ~ ” 
My Song 
(To Enrico Caruso) 
The song that is in my heart today 
Awakes with the thought of you, 
The song is the soul of my work and play, 
The gold of the sun, the heav'ns own blue 
My song is the shadows that dance and stray 
Beneath the Willow's young green, 
The delicate flutt’ring of Butterfly wings, 
The bright burning tints of their sheen 


My song is the dew-spangl’d petals of rose 
That float on the air of morn, 

And wave a glad weleome of joy untold 
To the days of the spring newly born 


My song is the pulse of the ages past 
All Bam A 4 perfections grand voice, 
As soft as the sea’s clear silvery spray, 
And strong as the God to Whom men rejoice, 


My song is the sorrow and mad despair 
That sweeps o'er the lives of Man, 
Its echoes are Truth and Happiness rare, 
All built on a Master's great plan. 
Joun Procror Mitts 


Montgomery, Ala. 


Saslawsky Engaged for Pittsfield Festival 

Boris Saslawsky, baritone, who has had a successful 
season, left New York recently for the Berkshires to 
prepare his programs for next season. His first engage- 
ment in the fall will be at Pittsfield, Mass., where he has 
been engaged to sing at the Berkshire Festival. 


Lawson’s Second Recital in Williamsburg 

On July 14, Franceska Kaspar Lawson will sing at 
William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., the oldest 
college in America. This will be her second recital the re. 


Auer to Go to Europe 


Prof. Leopold Auer, who is now at Lake George, ex- 
pects to sail for Europe about the first of August. He will 





At this moment Nicholas opened his big, brown eyes 
sleepily, but seeing he was not alone, he jumped up with 
great dignity and presence of mind and barked his apology. 
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ERNEST SCHELLING, 


American composer-pianist, and his pal, Nicholas Krekowsky, the “only piano playing 


dog in captivity.” 


Mr? Schelling introduced us and Nicholas shook our paw 
er—hand cordially. 

“Nicholas,” Mr. Schelling told him, “this young lady has 
come to interview you. Do you want to show her how 
well you can play the piano?” 

‘If it won't bore her to listen,” Nicholas politely 


barked, and at my protest at such an idea, he walked se- 
| 


dately over to the piano, ascended the stool, and played 
the scale “perfectly,” after which tea was served, Nicholas 
getting his reward for musical proficiency in a piece of 
his favorite sponge cake 

Thus the interesting interview was ended R.R 


remain in Europe until the end of October, returning to 
America around the first of November. 








MORE QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED BY 


VOICE EDUCATION 
ELEANOR McLELLAN 


‘*Maker of Singers” 
Do You Know 


The requirements for a successful career? 

What makes a voice sound large near by but 
lacking in carrying quality at a distance? 

Why few singers are successful? 

Why many soprano voices sound thin and 
squeaky? 

Why alto voices often sound hollow and 
“whoopy’’? 

The art of combining technique and interpre- 
tation? 

Why a voice sounds “bleaty” or “‘yelly’’? 

Why many voices last but a short time? 

That uncontrolled emotions affect voice technic? 

That it is possible to have a resonance which is 
not jammed, pinched or forced? 

That dieting affects the breathing? 

That there is a science of deep breath taking 
and breath control? 

Why many voices sound too high or too low? 


Published by Harper Bros. 
For sale at all book dealers, $1.75 
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SIDELIGHTS ON VESSELLA’S 


In these days of jazz, when the music in universal demand 
ems to be the syncopated, frenzied wailings of a saxophone 
extet, good music, to be appreciated by young and old, 

flapper and conservative, must be extraordinarily good. Yet 
{ times daily, all classes and all ages attend and enjoy 
the concerts given on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., 
under the able direction of Oreste Vessella. There is as 
much difference between one band and another as between 
a fiddler and a violinist; and the important factor in a band 

of course, the leader. Even a group of excellent musi- 

ians cannot hope to become a smooth, even, harmonious 

hole without an inteiligent, sympathetic guiding hand to 

train here, encourage there, and pass with equal fluency 
from delicate piano to thundering crescendo, 

What they say of the poets applies equally to musicians 
they are born, not made. Mr. Vessella was born some 
forty-odd years ago into a family of noted musicians resid- 

g in the town of Alife, near Naples, Italy, At the age of 
cight years he began studying the clarinet under the direc- 
tion of his father, who acted as first instructor for Mr. 
Vessella and his three brothers. At the age of fourteen 
Mr. Vessella was sent to the Conservatory of San Pietro a 
Maioella in Naples, where he studied for three years. At 
the age of eighteen he entered the Italian Army, in which 
he served for three and one-half years. 

On his return he began his triumphant musical career as 
leader of the municipal band of Alife, a leadership pre- 








ORESTE VESSELLA, 


conductor. 


viously held by his uncle, Alessandro Vessella, who resigned 
to take up the directorship of the municipal band of Rome. 

He arrived in America in July, 1901—entirely alone and 
greatly handicapped by lack of any knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, At first he acted as soloist with different 
Italian traveling bands, which at that time were very numer- 
ous in this country. But he was discouraged, friendiess, and 
homesick, and wanted to return to his band in Italy, which 
he had left in charge of his brother Marco. With the 
thought in mind of returning to Italy in September, he 
accepted a position offered by the manager of the Savoia 
Band at the Steel Pier, Upon giving up the position he then 
held and coming to Atlantic City, he Bae! that the leader 
of the band had already filled the vacancy. This added to 
his sense of discouragement and determination to return to 
his own country. However, the Steel Pier Company de- 
cided to engage him as an extra soloist, taking him out of 
the jurisdiction of the band leader and leaving him directly 
responsible to the Pier management. This incensed the 
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leader, who took every occasion to play against Vessella 
and make him appear to disadvantage. 

The leader of the Savoia Band used frequently to absént 
himself, leaving the direction of the band in the hands of 
different of his musicians. But he never gave Mr, Vessella 
a chance to show what he could do as a leader. However, 
it was true then as now—fate would not keep a good man 
down; so it finally happened that during the leader’s ab- 
sence the manager of the Steel Pier personally requested 
Mr. Vessella to take the baton. This was the real beginning 
of his successful American career, His leading was re- 
ceived with many encores, and he so pleased the public and 
the Steel Pier management that the president of the Steel 
Pier Company refused to engage the band again unless Mr. 
Vessella came as leader. 

He took the band through three successful seasons of 
eight months each, at the end of which time a misunder- 
standing caused him to leave the Pier and accept engage- 
ments with the Pittsburgh Grand Opera House the Zoologi- 
cal Park in Cincinnati and the San Souci Park in Chicago. 
After an absence of about twenty weeks, he was recalled 
to the Steel Pier, Thereafter for eleven consecutive years, 
nine months a year, Mr. Vessella was located at the Steel 
Pier. 

As in private life, so in professional, the green-eyed 
monster oftentimes causes much havoc. Finally, because of 
jealousy of seeming friends, Mr. Vessella decided to play 
elsewhere—one summer at Brighton Beach, New York ; 
two winters in St. Augustine, Fla., and two summers in 
Canada at Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec. Last 
year, 1921, although already engaged to play for the sum- 
mer in Canada, Mr. Vessella accepted the offer of the Steel 
Pier Company to return to them, His return was received 
with such acclamation that shortly after the close of last 
season he signed a contract for the spring, summer and fall 
of 1922, 

Mr. Vessella is the composer of three musical plays— 
“The Girl of Girls,” “Tit for Tat” and “The Road to Man- 
dalay”—besides numerous vocal and instrumental band and 
piano numbers. While playing at St. Augustine on the oc- 
casion of a visit by President Harding he composed and 
played for the President and Mrs, Harding his “President 
Harding March,” which elicited the President's favorable 
written comment and congratulation. 

As his professional life has been successful and happy, so 
his private life has been one of trial and tribulation. Since 
being in this country he has lost father, mother and all three 
brothers, leaving him entirely alone. A brief married life 
with an unhappy termination was just another of his vicis- 
situdes. It is this wide field of personal experience which 
is reflected in Mr. Vessella’s music. It is his direct contact 
with life which gives his baton the power to make you laugh 
or ery, to stir you or to calm, to make you relive a beautiful 
memory, or dream of a roseate future. K. D. 


Much Music at Westminster College 

There was much music at Westminster College (Per 
Nielsen is director of the music department), New Wil- 
m.ngion, Pa., during the closing days of the term just 
ended. June 3, a recital was given at the United Presby- 
terian Church, by the music students of the college, when 
the program, made up entirely of the works of A. Walter 
Kramer, was furnished by Rosanna Lockhart, Margaret 
Stevenson, Leona Porter, Margaret Aebi, Lena Sarver, 
Grace Sowash and Edith Cullen. American composers were 
well represented on the interesting program of vocal and 
instrumental numbers presented in the same church on 
the evening of June 3. Lena Sarver, Grace Sowash, Marie 
Hinkel, Edith Cullen, Margaret Aebi, Helen Harbison and 
Mary Lou Barron were the young musicians heard on this 
occasion. Two days later, June 5, there was another well 
arranged program for the students’ recital, given by Doro- 
thy Kirkbride, Howard Jones, Marguerite De Jane, Ros- 
anna Lockhart, Margaret Fraser, Margaret Aebi, Mary 
Lou Barron, Allegra Haible and Margaret Stevenson. On 
the morning of June 7, Grace Sowash, pianist, was heard 
in her graduation recital, presenting a program which 
included works by Bach, Mendelssohn, Debussy, Liszt, 
Balakirew, Chopin and Grieg. In the Grieg number, the 
orchestral accompaniment on the second piano was played 
by Ella R. Moyer. 

The climax of the season came on the evening of June 
7, when the Westminster College Oratorio Society, under 
the direction of Per Nielsen, was heard in “As the Hart 
Pants” and “A Song of Victory.” The chorus has been 
well trained by Mr. Nielsen and gave an excellent account 
of itself in both cantatas. Marie Tiffany, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was the soloist “and the 
orchestral accompaniments were furnished by the Richard- 
son Orchestra of New Castle. 


Hurok Announces Distinguished Artists 


It is an interesting announcement which S. Hurok, New 
York manager, who has come into such prominence in so 
comparatively a short time through his management of the 
long: list of distinguished artists, published on another page 
of this issue. It is headed by five figures of truly interna- 
tional importance, Isadora Duncan, who is bringing two 
score of her pupils from the Moscow Ballet School with 
her; Feodore Chaliapin, Mischa Elman, Alexander Glazou- 
noff, and Eugene Ysaye. Besides these the artists under 
Mr. Hurok include Johanna Gadski; Artur Schnabel, pia- 
nist, coming for his second American visit; Ina Bourskaya, 
who has the unusual distinction of dividing her operatic 
season between the Metropolitan and Chicago companies ; 
Margaret Romaine, the brilliant young Metropolitan so- 
rano; Alfred Mirovitch, fpianist-composer; Marjorie 
Squires, American contralto, and Nina Tarasova, whose 
Russian folk song recitals in costume have won a distinct 
place for her. Mr. Hurok also announces that Anna Pav- 
lowa, after visiting Japan and the Orient this coming winter 
under his management, will return in the fall of 1923 for 
another American tour. 


Behymer and Oppenheimer Coming East 


L. E. Behymer of Los Angeles, and Selby Oppenheimer 
of San Francisco, will be in New York about July 1. 
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CLAIRE DUX, 
snapped on board the R. M. 8. Majestic just before landing 
in New York on June 13. Mme. Dua left almost immedi 
ately for Chicago, where she is to appear with the Eckstein 
forces at Ravinia Park, her first performance being in 
“Madame Butterfly” on June 25. 





American Museum of Musical Art Gets 
Charter 


The enthusiastic group which has been working for the 
establishment of an American Museum of Musical Art 
announces that it has received a provisional charter from 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York. 
The site for the projected museum has not been chosen, 
although Brooklyn has been definitely decided upon for its 
location. The names of eleven trustees appear upon the 
certificate of incorporation papers, headed by that of Alice 
A. Driggs. 

The aims and purposes of the institution are set forth 
as follows: First—to increase and diffuse knowledge of 
history, science, art, influence, utility and production of 
music; second—to bring together and preserve objects of 
art interest and instruction relating to the history, science, 
art, influence, utility and production of music; third—to 
erect and maintain a building suitable to contain and pre- 
serve objects of drt interest and instruction, relating to the 
history, science, art, influence, utility and production of 
music; also a musical library, large and small concert 
rooms, lecture rooms, and accommodations for the scientific 
investigation and trials of ancient musical instruments and 
ancient musical manuscripts. 


Namara Reverses Time of Her American 
Season 


Marguerite Namara has reversed the time she will be 
available for concerts and recitals in America. When the 
soprano sailed for abroad in May it was her intention to 
remain in Europe until January 1, and fill various engage- 
ments that have been offered her; now from a cable it is 
definitely learned that the artist is returning to America 
in August to spend the remainder of the summer at her 
beautiful place at Great Neck, Long Island, and that her 
booking season in this country will be from September to 
January. After the first of the year she will sing in 
France and Italy in concerts and recitals and at some of 
the well known continental opera houses, and in February 
she will tour as soloist with the London Symphony Orches- 
tra. Her European season has been booked from January 
to April. It was Mme. Namara’s original plan to return 
to New York around the first of the year, and many ap- 
pearances, including return engagements as soloist with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and recitals in the Middle 
West, had been booked for her. Now, in the reversal of 
the time of her American season, these dates are being 
changed to fall between September and January. 


N. F, .M. C. Collects Manuscripts for Library 


Mrs. pmes H. Hirsch, chairman of Library Extension 
of the . C,, suggests that all prize composition 
manuscripts of the N. F. M. C. in the future be placed in 
the Government collection. The National Federation is 
adding its collection of musical compositions in manuscript 
to the collection of original manuscripts by the Government 
at the Library of Congress. 

A list of the composers represented by manuscripts turned 
over to the Government during 1917 includes the following: 
A few pictures and biographies of Frederick Converse; 
A. W. Kramer, William Arms Fischer, Harriet Ware, G. 
Marshall Laepke, N. C. McFarlane, Mary Helen Brown, 
Bruno Huhn, Daniel Gregory Mason, Henry Burleigh, 


’ Arthur Bergh, John A. Carpenter, Carl Busch, Cecil Bur- 


leigh, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Ernest 
Schelling, Howard Brockway, Cadman’s songs, and _his- 
torical records of real negro music. 


Maurice H. Willaert Sails 


Maurice H. Willaert, Belgian baritone, sailed Tuesday, 
June 20, on the S Berengaria for Belgium, He will 
first visit his old home in Courtrai, Belgium, and then do 
some coaching in Italy. His personal manager, Alma 
Glock of Detroit, will announce his next year’s concert tour 
upon his return late in October. 
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OVER HALF A CENTURY IN AMERICAN MUSIC 


: Max Liebling Completes Fifty-five Years of His Gatien a asa 6 Fleer, Coach, Pianist and Composer in the United 
= States—His Association with Many World Famous Artists 


ill ee ns 


Seventy-five years 
old, still hale, hearty, 
and active in his pro- 
fession, Max Liebling 
has just finished the 
fifty-fifth year of his 
musical labors in this 
country, fifty years 
of which were spent 
in New York, 

Mr. Liebling, after 
appearing abroad as a 
youthful prodigy 
pianist, and later 
touring Europe as a 
soloist, came to Amer- 
ica in 1867, when he 
was twenty years old. 
He settled in Cincin- 
nati, and was the first 
piano teacher to be 
engaged by Clara 
Baur when she opened 
the institution which 
has since become fa- 
mous as ‘the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of 
Music. Five years 
later, in 1872, after 
many concert appear- 
ances in the Middle 
West, Max Liebling 
moved to New York 
and began in this city 
the career which has 
just reached its half- 
century jubilee. Dur- 
ing that time he taught 
thousands of pupils 
(and in some families 
through three genera- 
tions) and accompa- 
nied many famous 
artists who have ap- 
peared in America, 
heginning with Au- 
gust Wilhelmj, with 
whom Mr. Liebling 
toured the country in 
1878. He tells an 
amusing tale of the 
great heat which 
made conctrt giving 
impossible after the 
pair reached Omaha en route to California, Wilhelmj 
often appeared on the platform in his shirt sleeves. When 
the receipts fell off re because of the heat, Charles 
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MAX LIEBLING, 
who has been active in New York musical circles for fifty years. 
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Tretbar, of  Stein- 
way’s, manager of the 
tour, wired to Omaha: 
“Boys, I have enough. 
Come home.” 

Among other artists 
whom Max Liebling 
accompanied were 
Lilli Lehmann, Max 
Alvary, Emil Fischer, 
Jean de Reszke, Schu- 
mann Heink, Teresina 
Tua, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Victor Herbert, 
Emma Eames, Nellie 
Melba, Sarasate, Max 
Heinrich, Adelina 
Patti, Etelka Gerster, 
Lillian Nordica, Hek- 
king, Gadski, and hun- 
dreds of others. 

The Max Liebling 
songs have been on 
the programs of the 
best recitalists here 
and in Europe. 

Mr. Liebling has 
endeared himself to a 
host of friends 
through his amiability, 
cheery wit, and ready 
sympathy with every 
ideal endeavor in mu- 
sic. 

He comes of an ex- 
ceptionally musical 
family, his brothers, 
George, Saul and 
Emil, and his sister, 
Nella, also being well 
known as pianists. 
His daughter Estelle 
is a singer, and his 
two sons, James and 
Leonard, are, respec- 
tively, cellist in the 
New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and 
editor of the Musica. 
CourRIER. 

An ardent traveler, 
Max Liebling has just 
crossed the Atlantic 
for the thirtieth time, 
and is at present vacationing at the continental watering 
places. He will return to New York late in September and 
resume his active musical work here. B. 





\ Gaels for Sarcedons deusibiade Society 


Barcelona will hear Alfredo Casella’s two compositions 
for orchestra, “Le Couvent sur l’Eau” and “Pagine di 
Guerra,” next season. Word has just been received that 
the Italian composer and pianist has been engaged both as 
soloist and conductor with the Barcelona Symphonic So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Casella will also be heard in an extensive tour 
through Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, France, Eng- 
land, and Italy. In Berlin, he will be heard under Furt- 
waengler, and in Vienna, as soloist with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

The summer months will find Mr. Casella again in 
Capri, where in the seclusion of his villa, he will give 
much time to composition. His American tour begins in 
January. February 9 and 10 mark the dates of his two 
appearances with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


Laurence Leonard’s Singing Highly Endorsed 

Following Laurence Leonard’s great success at the A. 
E. F. concert at Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening, June 3, 
Clara Novello Davies, with whom Mr. Leonard has worked 
for some years, received the following letter of tribute 
from William A. Gill: “Mr. Leonard’s singing was abso- 


lutely superb in every way and I can say without he sita- 
tion whatsoever that he was the star of the evening’s per- 
formance. During intermission I went to the back of the 
theater purposely to hear miscellaneous comments that 
would be passed back and forth on the evening's enter- 
tainment. There seemed to be only one big topic, and that 
was Laurence Leonard. Much comment was made upon 
the power, beauty and velvet of his voice, also on his re- 
markable diction. His personality was also talked about 
freely; in fact, if I were to keep on I could fill a few 
pages on Mr. Leonard's good points which were referred 
to by the audience. 

“The vice-consul of Switzerland, who is a personal friend 
of mine, was there on my invitation, and he compared the 
singing of the aria by Mr. Leonard with Caruso, In fact, 
he said the likeness was very remarkable. He also com- 
mented highly on Mr. Leonard’s personality and voice and 
asked: ‘Who is Mr. Leonard's teacher?’ The answer was 
a very glowing description of Mr. Leonard’s teacher as | 
knew her.” 


Estelle Ashton Seeaies Studio Notes 
Estelle Ashton Sparks, dramatic soprano and teacher 
of singing, whose studio at 1425 Broadway has been a bee- 
hive of activity during the past season, will spend the warm 
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months in rest and recreation at her summer home, “Ashton 
Lodge,” Lake Hopatcong, N 

Among Miss Sparks’ pupils now filling prominent church 
positions is Lillian Hallock, soprano, who was recently 
engaged as soloist at Twelfth Street Reformed Dutch 
Church, Brooklyn. Mrs. Hallock left the solo quartet of 
the Park Slope Congregational Church in order to accept 
the above position. Harold J. Bray, tenor, has been en- 
gaged for the year as soloist of the Flushing Congrega- 
tional Church, Flushing, L. L.; Mr. Bray, who has studied 
with Miss Sparks since December, 1921, won this important 
position against strong competition. Christine Lowman is 
soprano soloist at the Chureh of the Saviour, New York. 


Reider. College News 

Baylor College, Belton, Tex., June 7, 1922.—Dean T. 
S. Lovette of Baylor College, who has had a slight neryous 
breakdown from overwork which caused him to take a 
rest of several weeks, has nevertheless accomplished a large 
amount of work this past month. His wife, Eva Whit- 
ford Lovette, has taken his place in much of the depart 
mental work to allow him to attend to his large class 
of pupils. He has presented seven graduates, one post- 
graduate and one artist-post-graduate in a series of nine 
recitals. The programs given were of the highest standard 
of modern and classical works and were played as only 
young artists fully equipped with the necessary technic 
and knowledge of interpretation could give them 

The following are the students who appeared: Lucile 
Phillips of Yukon, Okla.; Mary Jane Rhea of Maryland; 
Lenore Dodson of Coleman, Tex.; Giadys Hillyer of Pala 
cios, Tex.; pha Sellman of Rochelle, Tex., and Zelma 
Brown of Temple, post-graduate. 

Virginia Wiley, post-artist-pupil, and one of unusual 
ability, was presented by Dean Lovette in a recital of 
Weber, Schubert, Chopin, Poldini and Gluck-Brahms, Miss 
Wiley will appear in Lyceum work next season, as soloist 
and acompanist. Two other graduating recitals were given 
by Eva Whitford Lovette, head of the vocal department, 
and Kenneth Wood of the violin department Xenia 
Bell of Bastrop, Tex., whose voice has much possibility 
for the future, and Lois McCall, a talented violinist from 
El Paso, Tex., were the two presented. 

Eva Whitford Lovette, head of the vocal department 
of Baylor College, on account of having to a large extent 
to fill her husband's place, dean of music, while he suf- 
fered from a nervous breakdown, has been obliged to give 
up all her spring engagements. At the Texas composers’ 
day, held in Dallas, recently, where she and Mr, Lovette 
were to present the latter’s compositions, their places 
were taken by Ethelyne Morgan, soprano, and Ruth Elinor 
Jeans, pianist, both members of the faculty and artist-pupils 
1f Dean and Mrs. Lovette. Dean Lovette, though not able 
to do solo work, acted as accompanist. Miss Morgan gave 
a charming rendition of four of Mr. Lovette’s songs which 
included “A Throne of Love,” dedicated to Miss Morgan; 
“Tippity House,” “Das Bliimchen,” and “Who Knows,” 
a song dedicated to and sung by Charles Harrison. All 
four were different in type. “A Throne of Love,” mag- 
netic in style; “Tippity House,” a charming lullaby; “Das 
Bliimchen,” with words by Goethe, purely classical, and 
‘Who Knows,” of the popular type. “Das Bliimchen” 
was the gem of the collection. 

“Miss Jeans played the “Valse Brillant” with all the vir- 
tuosity the composition called forth. When she finished 
playing, Dean Lovette raised her left hand to the audi- 
ence, displaying the fact that this young pi: anist has only 
two and a half fingers as a result of an accident of birth 
It caused a great sensation and an outburst of applause 

Pp 


Mattie D. Willis in New York 


Mattie D. Willis, of Waco, Tex., has arrived in New 
York and begins her normal class in the Dunning System 
today, June 22, at her studios in Carnegie Hall. On June 
2 and 3 Mrs. Willis presented about forty of her pupils in 
recital. Winifred Earle and Robye Mae Nichols were 
heard in their graduation recital on the evening of June 5 


Dunning Teachers’ Normal Classes in Chicago 

Carrie Munger Long, Chicago normal teacher of the 
Dunning System of Improved Music Study, has just com 
pleted a teachers’ normal class. Her next teachers’ nor- 
mal class will begin the first week in July and continue 
for five weeks. The third one will begin August 15, 


Ringling Wins Mets Boat Race 


baritone, won the free-for-all motot 
on June 14, with the Viroling, 


Robert Ringling, 
boat race at Milwaukee, 
defeating Garwood. 
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Phone: South 3688 J. 


MISSOURI 
FLORENCE E. HAMMON 
State Normal Teacher 
Private Lessons and Graded Class Work 
Seven Assistants 
Musical Art Bldg. St. Louis 


FOREIGN 


All Ages 


CANADA 
CARA FARMER 
Piano and Class Lessons, 
Certified Normal Teacher 
Mothers’ Creative Music Course 
750 Bathurst, 


Demonstrations 


Brooklyn 


Toronto 


ETHEL Y. THOMPSON EMIL DANENBERG 
Music Club 
Individual and Class Lessons 
11 Pittsfield Ave., Cranford 


Pianoforte Instruction 
Pupil of Teichmuller (Leipzig) 
The Albany, Hong Kong 
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BUFFALO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CLOSES SERIES SATISFACTORILY 


John Meldrum Soloist at Last Symphony Concert—Radio 
Week Successful—Pupils’ Recitals 

tuffalo, N. Y., June 12 The last concert of this sea- 

of the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, Arnold Cornelis- 

mnductor, with John Meldrum, pianist, as an added 

losed the series satisfactorily, the audience 

pressing its approval in prolonged applause, in which 

mductor, orchestra and soloist shared after the per- 

formance of the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto for piano 

ind orchestra. Many were the recalls given Mr. Meldrum, 

m Buffalo proudly claims and who has been heard 

frequently in recital. The orchestra has accomplished 

ch during its first season under Mr. Cornelissen’s able 

forming for next season’s monthly 


traction, 


| tion, and plans are 
meerts, including a series of six popular concerts in a 
downtown theater during the noon hour. Dr. F. Clark 
Lewis. one of the committee of arrangements, addressed 
udience, concisely presenting the achievements of the 


hestra during the short time of its existence and the 
vlan towards the maintenance of the permanent organiza- 


n Program notes were by Mary Gail Clark. 
Ranio Week 

Radio weck in Buffalo the end of May brought forth 
a long list of participants, among whom were the Schil- 
ky Quartet, Agnes Preston Storck, Albert Erisman, Edna 
Za 1m, Ethyol MeMullen, Jeannette Goodwin, H. W. Little- 
field, Raymond Sterens, J. H. Zwicky, Laura Lambrix, 
Mrs. C. Vullo, Margaret Heckman, Herman Gahwe, Miss 
A BR. Oakes, Florence Reid, Virginia Peters, Gladys Faulke, 
Catherine Lantz, Barbaca Brost, Beatrice Turner, Ruth 
Pettit, Christie Williams, Richard Miller, Hildred Morrow, 
Mrs. D. J. Stayley, John W. Bolton, Technical High School 
Orchestra, Yankee Six, M. Popko, Lucille D. Swift, 
Gladys Lindsay, Harry Cumpson, Guido Chorus Double 


Webb's Novelty Orchestra, Marguerite Kraemer, 
Mennig, Lew Considine, Louis Impellitier, 
Ruth Koehles, William MeDermott, Military Band, Iro 
quois Hotel Orchestra, Viola Peck, Joseph Ball, Anna 
loseffer, Pearl Katherine Schaaf, Charlotte Cap- 
jen, Frederick Colbes, Isabelle Wheaton Stranahan, Mil- 
dred Wheaton, Edwin Frank, Alma Rast, James Whitby, 
Arthur Snelgrove, Quartet Choir of Lafayette Presbyter 
ian Church (William Gomph, director), violin students of 


Quartet 
Helen Garrett 


Schaal, 


Mrs. John Eckel and Emilie Yoder, The crowning fea 
ture of the week was the program arranged by The Ex 
press, in which the Seotti Grand Opera stars participated 
(accompaniments played by William Benbéw)—Myrtle 
Schaaf, Orville Harrold, Anna Roselle, Queena Mario, 


Henriette Wakefield and Armand Tokatyan, W. G. R., 
the station of the Federal Telephone and Telegraph Com 
established a record for broadcasting the various 
arranged by MeCarthy Bros. and Ford, Buffalo 
Buffalo News, Buffalo Commercial, Robertson 
Cataract Electric Company, A. Hersch Company, Victor 
& Co, H. I, Sackett Electric Company, J. N. Adam Com- 
and Buffalo Enquirer. 


pany, 
programs 
{_ ourrer, 


pany 
Purits’ RecitaLs 

Rk. Leon Trick presented ‘his pupil, Margaret J. Fergu- 
son, in a piano recital at Twentieth Century Hall recently, 
when this talented eighteen-year-old girl gave an ambi- 
program by Beethoven, Chopin, Griffes and Mac- 
Dowell. The last program number, Mendelssohn's G minor 
concerto, with the assistance of her teacher at the second 
piano, was brilliantly played. Miss Ferguson met with 
cordial applause from the large audience. Mr. Trick may 
well be proud of his pupil 

Mrs. John Leonard Eckel is giving a series of recitals 
by her violin pupils at her residence studio, 589 Delaware 
Avenue. On May 16, seventeen pupils participated in a 
varied program, with Gerald Stokes at the piano. May 
18, Loren Bommer gave the entire program, with Laurence 
H. Montague accompanist. This young boy displayed much 
talent combined with the result of excellent training. May 
24, Charles Stokes, with Gerald Stokes at the piano, appeared 
in an enjoyable solo recital, Mrs. Eckel combining with him 
in a concerto in F major by Molique. June 6, Euphemia 
Shillinglaw ably gave the entire program with Laurence H. 
Montague’s valuable assistance at the piano. During the 
spring Mrs, Eckel’s violin choir have given excellent pro- 
grams at the high schools and at some of the churches. 

Lillian Hawley Gearhart’s piano pupils gave a musicale 
at the residence of Mrs. William S. Jackson, when a pro- 
gram of standard compositions was played by Jane Hodge, 
Molly Danforth, Barbara Lewis, Alice Himmelsbach, Isa- 
bel Parry, Mildred Klune, Robert Moeltner, Alice Bates, 
Esther Cohen, Doris Cohen, Helen Bielby, Philip Lawrence, 
Jane Spitzmiller, Ludette Hinaman, Lynette Hubbard, Kath- 
ryn Cole and Rose Erskine, all without score and reflecting 
credit upon. their excellent teaching. 

Edith McDowell Palmer, solo contralto at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Niagara Falls, and a professional pupil of 
Robert H. Fountain, gave an unusually enjoyable and artistic 
song recita) in the Colonial Room of the Twentieth Century 
Club, the latter part of May. Her groups of songs in Ital- 
ian, French and English were admirably interpreted, the 
Joan of Are aria (Tschaikowsky), exhibiting her opulence 
of voice and dramatic ability. Bessie Pratt Fountain sup- 
plied valuable support at the piano, 

A musical service was given in Delaware Avenue Baptist 
Church, Sunday evening, June 4, by the quartet and chorus 
of thirty-five, under the direction of Robert H. Fountain, 
bass and choir director, 

Mary M. Howard's piano pupil, Mildred Kelling, ap- 
peared in solo recital in the new hall of the Musical Insti- 
tute, on the evening of Decoration Day, presenting num- 
bers by Beethoven, Bach, Hollaender, Chopin, Harold Mor- 
ris and Homer Grunn in straightforward, musicianly style, 
without mannerisms, with clean tone and good technic, 


thous 
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MAIER AND PATTISON IN 
HONOLULU 
(1) The pianists pped after 
their concert there with the beau- 
tiful “leis” decorations or wreaths. 
(2) Aquaplaning in Pearl Harbor 
(Honolulu). (3) Mrs. Guy Maier, 
Lee Pattison and Guy Maier after 
a dip in the waters of Waikiki. 
(4) Mrs. Pattison, Mrs. Maier, 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison upon 
their arrival, the photo being taken 
on Waikiki Beach. 











She has profited by her study and is a conscientious, earn- 
est student of this excellent teacher. Delia Chapman, 
contralto, pupil of Henry Dunman, with Mrs; Dunman at 
at the piano, assisted in two groups of songs, disclosing 
a lovely voice of rich, true contralto quality. 

Marie McKenna, child pianist, pupil of Mary M. How- 
ard, and Isabelle Wheaton Strauahan, mezzo soprano, gave 
a concert May 23 that was greatly enjoyed by the large 
audience filling the Methodist Episcopal Church in Batavia. 

\ student recital was given in Plymouth Methodist 
Church, May 26, by pupils of Irwin -Binder, agsisted by 
the quartet of that church, of which Mr. Binder is organist 
and director. 

The Masten Park High School musical organizations 
gave two programs at their annual music festival May 25 
and 26, at the school. The orchestra and choruses were 
under the direction of W. A. Fuhrmann. Robert Fountain, 
baritone soloist, assisted. 

Hutchinson Central High School presented an operetta, 
“All at Sea” (Gilbert and Sullivan), in the ‘school audito- 
rium, one hundred pupils participating. Paul Nichols con- 
ducted. 

Helen Miller has closed her vocal studio for the sea- 
son and is again in New York studying with Lazar Samoi- 
loff, until July 1. 

Laurence H. Montague and Henry W. Stratton, organ- 
ists, have been appointed examiners for central and western 
New York, to conduct examinations of candidates for de- 
grees of Associate and Fellow, held under the auspices 
of the American Guild of Organists. 

Central Presbyterian Church is to have a new organ 
at a cost of $35,000, built by Frank Beman of Bingham- 
ton, to be completed by September 15. This church has 
a chorus choir of sixty to seventy-five members under 
the direction of William Wall Whiddit, with Mrs. Whid- 
dit assistant organist. 

Helen Garrett Mennig has been engaged to appear as 
piano soloist at the National American Music Festival 
in October. 

The Buffalo School of Music presented Miriam Youngs, 
an advanced piano pupil, at Twentieth Century Hall, June 
5, in an admirable program by Beethoven, Schumann, 
Chopin, Rubinstein and Debussy. The large audience en- 
thusiastically applauded the player, who evidenced thor- 
ough musicianship in combination with excellent instruction. 

The lonian Club and orchestra, with pupils from the 
Winthrop College of Dancing, presented the operetta, “The 
Bells of Beaujolais,” by Stevens and Coerne, at Knights 
of Columbus Hall, June 5, before an audience that packed 
the hall to the doors. Choruses were under the direction 
of Nellie M. Gould and the orchestra director was Will- 
iam H. Rowland. A substantial sum was realized for the 
benefit of the fund for opera in our own lan e, of 
which organization. Nellie M. Gould is state chairman. 

The following pupils of Mary M: Howard gave a piano 
recital in the new hall of the Musical Institute, June 6: 
Violet Barber, Isabelle Shalloe, Emily Melnert, Julia 
Jennings, Mrs. W. G. Wright, Elizabeth McLennan, Mil- 
dred Kelling and Marie McKenna. L. H. M. 


“America, We Live for Thee” Often Sung 


S. Walter Krebs’ “America, We Live for Thee” is 
found on many programs, and was sung no less than four 
times within three days, namely, at Public School No. 63, 
New York, June 9 (afternoon), by Manly Pine Boone; 
June 11 (evening), at the Flag Day rally, Grace M. E. 
Church, New York, when the church calendar printed on 
the back of the design originated by Mr, Krebs, as well 
as the verses; June 11 (evening), at the Church of the 
Strangers, New York, Mr. Boone again singing the solo 





and the congregation joining in the chorus. Next day it 
was sung at Summerfield M. E. Church, Port Chester, by 
the vésted choir of thirty voices, F. W. Riesberg, director. 


More London Concerts for Myra Hess 


Myra Hess, the English pianist who was one of the musi- 
cal successes of the past season, is still playing concerts 
in Englande Her manager, Annie Friedberg, has just 
received word that Miss Hess’ successes at the Winchester 
and. Oxford festivals in England, where she gave a per- 
formance of the Beethoven concerto, equaled her American 
success. 

On July 18 she will appear in London at Queen's Hall, 
at an important occasion—the celebration of the Centen- 
ary of the Royal Academy of Music. She is to play a 
concerto by her master, Tobias Matthay, who will con 
duct. The King and Queen will be present. This con- 
cert wll be the last of Miss Hess’ long and wonderful 
season. She will only have about a month of rest, which 
she expects to spend in Switzerland. Her new season 
starts with a recital at Queen’s Hall in London in Septem- 
ber, and she is booked already for twenty dates during 
October, playing in England and Scotland, and also in Hol- 
land with the Hague Orchestra. Three London recitals 
will close her English concerts before leaving for Amer- 
ica, where she expects to arrive shortly after Christmas 
to make a tour through the States and Canada—not to 
be finished before June. 


Daniel Wolf Dedicates New Songs to 
Cecil Arden 


Glynn Hunter, gifted young actor of the stage and 
screen, is also attracting attention through his beautiful 
poems. They are original and appealing. Daniel Wolf, 
pianist-composer, has set four of Mr. Hunter’s newest 
lyrics to music. Mr, Hunter and Mr. Wolf are both mu- 
sicians and they appreciate the necessity of writing a 
singable lyric and music, two essential requisites for a 
good song that are not infrequently overlooked nowadays. 
Cecil Arden of the Metropolitan Opera Company has ac- 
cepted the dedication of these newest songs. 





MacDermid Songs Recorded 


“If You Would Love Me,” a MacDermid ballad which 
won considerable popularity through the singing of John 
McCormack and other concert artists, has been recorded 
for the Brunswick Company by Theo Karle, and for the 
Vocalion by Colin O'More, appearing in the July bulletins 
of these companies. Earlier in the year the Edison Company 
recorded two MacDermid sacred songs—‘Ninety-first 
Psalm” and “Arise, Shine for Thy Light Is Come”—and in 
the fall, it is said, several more gf Mr. MacDermid’s songs 
will — on the bulletins of the various makers of 
records. 


Spivakowsky’s Australian Success 


Belated notices have just reached New York via Germany 
of the Australian appearances of the Russian pianist, Jascha 
Spivakowsky, who gave seven programs at the Town Hall, 
Sydney, in March. In the classical and modern repertory 
he won the plaudits of the public and the unanimous ap- 
proval of the press. The Sydney Morning Herald calls him 
a player of “art and power,” and says that his style is 
founded “upon the conscious exercise of elevated thought 
and cultivation.” He was greeted with “whirlwind applause” 
and the “delighted audience ranked him as one of the finest 
pianists who had ever visited Australia.” 
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FORTUNE GALLO 


talking to London newspaper repre- 
sentatives. Shortly after his arrival in 
London, Mr. Gallo, director of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, gave a 
luncheon for the newspaper representa- 
tives at which he explained the pro- 
posal for the ewchange of tours he- 
tween his company and the Carl Rosa 
Company of England. The luncheon 
took place at the Hotel Savoy. Mr. 
Gallo is standing and the newspaper 
representatives (left to right) are: 
International News, Daily Mirror, 
Press Association, New York Journal, 
The Times, Pall Mall Gazette, Pra. 
It will be noticed that the Daily Mir- 
ror representative is reading a page 
clipped from the Musican Courter. 
(Photo by Topical Press Agency.) 














JOSEF KONECNY 

After a long and strenuous tour of 

the South and West, which included 

sivty-siw concerts since last Septem- 

ber, Josef Konecny, the Bohemian vio- 

linist, and his assisting artists—Hsther 

L. Lash, soprano, and Margaret Gary, 

pianist-accompanist—have just re- 

turned to Chicago, where the accom- 

panying snapshot was taken. Left to 

MAJOR right: Josef Konecny, Esther Lash 
RUDOLPH ; —— and Margaret Gary. » 
MAYER, R.F.A., JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, 
the well known and | .* , w. the American baritone, who sailed for Europe on the 8. 8. 
successful London ! . : Resolute, May 2, to spend the summer coaching with Jean 
impresario, photo- | ~<a : ; a De Reazke. Mr. Thomas will give a recital at Aeolian Hall, 
graphed in his of- =a . , = London, on June 26, He returns to America in Se ptember 
fice. His recent <-> and will give his New York recital at Acolian Hall, Sunday 
successes _ include : 2 afternoon, October 15. He has already been booked for two 
Ethel Frank, Klena ' ; rh recitals in Washington, D. C., will have an appearance at 
Gerhardt, Richard ; ' the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, and also 
Strauss and _ the . - , - give recitals in Boston, Kast Orange, Newark, Morristown, 
V at ican Choir. Klizabeth, Brooklyn, Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, New 
Major Mayer is : ‘ York Mozart Nociety at the Hotel Astor, the Haarlem Phil 
also a barrister-at- harmonic Society at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, the Rubin 
law (Honors) Mid- ‘ stein Club at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, the Biltmore 
dle Temple, and is ‘ . ’ Friday Morning Musicales, the Blackstone Hotel (Chicaga), 
a research worker . a ss ; Toledo (Ohio), Cleveland (Ohio), Dayton (Ohio), and ten 
in chemistry and ‘re ~~ concerts on the Pacific Coast from the latter part of Novem 
electricity, having _ 7 ber to early January Ur. Thomas seems likely to be one 
been a member of of the real popular successes in America neat season, (Photo 
the London X-Ray by Bain News Service.) 
Society since he ; , 
was sivteen. He > 
commands Battery . A HAPPY TRIO 
231 of the Royal : Charles BE. Green, County Supervisor of Muaic, 
Field Artillery, ; ; Marion, Ohio, and director of the music depart. 
which he takes to ———— ment at the State Normal Nchool at Danville 
Salisbury Pla ins Ind., during the summer, photographed with 
for practice on z Wr. and Mrs. Frederick H, Heywood during 
June 24. Major Ur. Green's visit at the Haywood Institute, 
Mayer is the son of where he took the Normal Course in the uae 
Daniel Mayer, the : e a ™ of Universal Song, which he will adopt in his 
head of that most work. 
successful musical bureau which bears his name, and who has been active 
in the world of music for over thirty-six years. (Photo by C. Stanley 
Priestley.) 


MME. SCHUMANN HEINK (left), 


famous contralto, who on her birthday, June 1h, 

was made Honorary Doctor of Music by the 

University of Southern California at Los An 

geles and received many wonderfui expressions 

of admiration and devotion by the president of 

the university and all members of the faculty, 

Segoe graduating classes and hundreds of people in 

—_ oi attendance. Upon the presentation of her 

ALBERTO SALVI, diploma everyone arose and gave her a real ova 

leaving for Camden to make new Victor records as tion. Mme. Schumann Heink states that this 

his last task of @ season in which he gave over one was the finest and most deeply appreciated 
hundred recitals. (© Underwood & Underwood.) birthday gift that she has ever received 


NTA IM in oT 
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ATLANTA ENJOYS A 


MUSICAL COURIER 


VARIETY OF MUSICAL 


OFFERINGS AS AS SEASON NEARS ITS CLOSE 


Music Study Club Announces Plans for Coming Sossenstitiiediintts Club Presents Attractive Program—Notes 


Atlanta, Ga. June 10.—The Atlanta Music Study Club 
has elected new officers and made ambitious plans for the 
The officers elected were: president, Mrs. 
De Los Hill; concert director, Nan Stephens, whose work 
as president of the South Atlantic Federation of Music 
Study Clubs, as well as concert director, has ably demon- 
strated her ability; first vice-president, Mrs. Cliff Hatcher ; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Howard Candler; third vice- 
president, Mrs. G. A, Wight; fourth vice-president, Evelyn 
F. Jackson, whose work with the Juvenile Study Club has 
carried her name across the country; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Herbert Mattingly; treasurer, Mrs. Rucker McCarty. 

Although plans are not yet completed for the coming year, 
it has been announced that there will be five auditorium con- 
certs, perhaps the biggest of which will be that by Frieda 
Hempel; there will also be five of the Series Intime con- 
certs 

The work of the Atlanta Music Study Club has grown in 
leaps and bounds, and has been tremendously successful, 
both financially and artistically. 

Woman's Crus Presents AtrractivE ProcraM. 

lhe Insurance Committee of the Atlanta Woman's Club, 
of which Mrs. Cleve Webb is chairman, presented the At- 
lanta Artists’ Trio and Harry J. Pomar, violinist, in con- 
cert, with divertissements by Atlanta Drama League mem- 
bers and Verdery Rosenbusch, on May 23, at the club audi- 
torium. The members of the trio are Suzanne Bowden 
Johnson, soprano; Russell Edward Dale, baritone, and Mrs. 
Bonito Crowe, pianist. Miss Rosenbusch's interpretive 
dance elicited much applause. Mrs. Johnson's rendition of 
“Regnava nel Silenzia” (from “Lucia”) proved her claims 
to concert work, Mr. Dale’s best number was MacFadyen’s 
“Inter Nos,” and Mrs, Crowe scored heavily with Hahn's 
“Polonaise.” Harry Pomar playtd, among other numbers, 
Wieniawski's “Romance” from the second concerto in D 
minor, with depth of feeling. 


coming season, 


Nores. 

Enrico Leide, conductor of the Howard Theater Orches- 
tra, and one who has played a large part in the growth of 
musical appreciation in Atlanta, directed at the recent mu- 
sicale given by the Joseph Habersham Chapter, of the 
D, A. R. 

Mrs. Charles Chalmers, chairman of the music depart- 


ment of the Woman's Club, was paid a beautiful. and de- 
served tribute on her recent retiring from office as president 
of the club, Mrs. Chalmers was succeeded by Mrs. De Los 
Hill 

Nan Stephens, concert director of the Atlanta Music 
Study Club, and president of the South Atlantic Federation 
of Music Study Clubs, was in New York to attend the N. Y. 
F, M. C. convention, June 5, 6 and 7, and to complete ar- 
rangements for the concert series of the coming season. 

The last meeting of the year of the Woman's Club was 
held on May 29, and was largely devoted to a resumé of the 
year's work, The orchestra from the Tech Mandolin and 
Glee Club furnished the music for the occasion. 

The pupils of Lucille Wells gave a delightful revue May 
29, Usually, this affair is strictly a recital, at which in- 
vited guests are entertained. But this year, at the request 
of the Woman's Club, it was on a much more elaborate 
scale, admission was charged, and the receipts went towards 
the auditorium building fund of the club. Annie Mueller, 
violinist, and Mrs, George C. Munger, pianist, assisted the 
pupils, among whom were Virginia Turman, Emily Elder, 
Franzescka Mueller, Emily Tobey, Betty DeSaussere, Mary 
Blackwell, Martha Hatcher, Virginia Gregg, Lois Spies, 
Mary DeSaussere, Selma Selman, Barbara Shumate, Aline 
Schulte, Adelina Hall, Frances Adams, Eleanor Octjen, 
Virginia Mayson, Annette Barry and Marie Sherman. 

One of the most significant, yet an almost unnoted inci- 
dent of the past week, was a band concert given by the 
Federal Prison Band, for the radio station of the Atlanta 
Journal, When the matter was brought before the mem- 
hers of the band, they unhesitatingly gave their word of 
honor to make the trip to town, give the concert, and return 
to che prison unaccompanied, And so it was arranged. The 
band of forty men, in civilian clothes, came in on the trol- 
ley car, went to the Journal building, and were back in their 
quarters at the prison on the dot of the time they were due. 

The MacDowell Music Club of Baxley gave its regular 
concert at the home cof Mrs. H. Roy Lang, May 23. The 
new officers elected for the coming year are Mrs. H. J. 
Lawrence, president; Mrs. J. B. Moore, vice-president ; Mrs. 
Roy H. Lang, secretary; Lucille Minchew, treasurer; Mrs. 
F, W. Collins, parliamentarian; Mrs. W. A. Melton, di- 
rector. 

The Griffith Mandolin and Guitar Club took the leading 
part, and was in charge of all music for the Venetian water 
carnival, held at Lakewood Park, June 1 and 2, during 
Progress and Prosperity Week. The Griffith Harp Club 


assisted, 
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One of the most interesting graduation recitals of the 
st few weeks was that of Lillouise Smith, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George T. Smith of this city. Miss Smith 
has been very generous in giving her time and her talents 
to worthy causes. She is a pupil of George F. Linder, and 
is the first woman to receive a diploma in violin from the 
Atlanta Conservatory of Music. Only two other diplomas 
have ever been given in violin by this conservatory, and both 
of these were to men—one of them, David Love, conductor 
of the orchestra of the Metropolitan Theater, Atlanta. Miss 
Smith's progress in her chosen career will be watched with 
keen and sympathetic interest by all who know her. 

The opening band concert at Piedmont Park took place 
on May 28, Barbers’ Band furnishing the music. The pro- 
gram ranged all the way from opera selections to fox-trots. 

Once more “jazz” has been dealt a hard blow in Atlanta— 
which is just another way of saying that the Old Fiddlers’ 
Convention has been held again. This organization is a 
unique one. They come, these old men, from far and near, 
throughout the South. Students vf American folk-songs can 
find no better study than the selections played with verve 
and brilliancy by those men, some of whom have never had 
a music lesson in their lives—the vast majority of them have 
not, indeed—and most of them own the cheapest sorts of 
“fiddles,” as they call their beloved violins. But the music 
they sweep from the strings is a revelation. Deacon Lud- 
wick, of Marietta, is the self-confessed champion. 

Atlanta musicians, especially ambitious would-be com- 
posers, have been keenly interested in the announcement 
made by Ella M. Polk, of Americus, Ga., of the rules for 
the song contest, the most urgently emphasized rule being 
the one which warns against placing the name and address 
of the composer on submitted manuscripts. The name and 
address, and the name of the contribution, should be written 
on a separate sheet of paper, enclosed in a separate envelope, 
and mailed separately. 

Atlanta’s Progress and Prosperity Week has proven a 
highly beneficial one, and music lovers are quite enthusiastic 
over the really fine music offered throughout the week. 

The appearance of an Atlanta Orchestra at the Cafe de 
France discloses the fact that Robert Pittman, former Tech 
graduate, is playing in the orchestra, assisted by Inez Mar- 
vin, violinist, and Florence Cassidy, pianist. The orchestra 
sets a high standard. 

Alice Best, an Atlanta teacher of voice, violin and art, 
formerly a member of the Puccini Opera Company of New 
York, assisted by Inez Marvin, a young Atlanta violinist, of- 
fered a concert over the Atlanta Journal's radio broadcast- 
ing station and were heard in Vincennes, Ind., according to a 
letter received from that city. 

The Piedmont Road School offered a beautiful pageant, 
on May 23, the following children taking part: Floy Sam- 
ples, Mary Whitman, Jeanette Leliam, Frances Bridwell, 
Mattie Lou Adams, Mary Connally, Marjorie Cash, Thelma 
Thomason, Frances Walraven, Sarah Stocks, Lanette Cole- 
man, Marjorie Doris Jameson, Virginia Dillon and Aileen 
Simmons, 

The usual Sunday afternoon concert at Lakewood was 
well attended, Wedemeyer’s Band contributing some fine 
music. 

Little Mary Frances Croft was presented by Mrs, Robert 
Blackburn, in reading repertory May 26, at Edison Hall, 
and was declared a huge success by all who heard her. 

Louise Wesley, ten-year old pupil of Miss Bellingrath, 
gave a piano recital composed of numbers by Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky and others, and was as- 
sisted by Sara Rebecca Collinsworth, Aldora Hudson, Caro- 
line Paulin, Pattie Porter, Sybil Speer and Marie Shaw. 

The piano class of Marguerite Bartholomew was heard iy 
recital at Washington Seminary, May 26. .Those taking 
gat were Emily Matthews, Louisa Candler, Nancy Brown 

apier, Barbara Case, Elizabeth King, Rosalie and Gardner 
Gunby, Helen Jackson, Mary Prim, Jeanette Staples, Caro- 
line Hall, Josephine Scott, Mildred Smith, Adelaide Ather- 
ton, Dorothy Cline, Elizabeth Algood, Catherine Campbell, 
Sophie Wright and Virginia Fenn. 

The Atlanta Conservatory of Music presented pupils from 
the class of Clara Mae Smith, assisted by Lillouise Smith, 
violin pupil of Mr, Linder, at Cable Hall, May 31. 

Singers from several cities in Georgia were heard in a 
concert at the police station, on Sunday afternoon, May 4 
when the Police Band and Glee Club gave a program. E. C 
Hudson, president of the police singing school, was in 
charge, and should receive credit for the fine results he has 
attained in the short time since the club was formed. 

Anna Nolan gave a delightful song recital at her home 
May 27, accompanied by Alfredo Barili, whose pupil Miss 
Nolan is. Many pleasant comments were heard. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of St. Philip's Cathedral pre- 
sented the Carolyn Cobb Players in a pegrans with net 
called “An Evening with Uncle Remus.” s of 
Miss Cobb who participated in the program “a ot on) F. 
Moore, Helen Malsby, Reese Tumlin, Fida Mell, Arthur 
Kottesman, Elizabeth McWhorter, Doro Holomon, Reba 
Jernagin, Adele Bussy, Thelma Stanfield, Sarah F. Hill, 
Dorothy Jones, Beulah Harris, Margaret Castles and Ma- 
rion Otis. 

Lillian Everitt sang a group of songs at the last meeting 
of the Writers’ Club. 

An interesting event of the last week in May was the 
recital staged by Mrs. Gostin at her home in East Point. 
The pupils who took part were Mary Flack, Andrew Cox, 
Myrtice Nabelle, Doris 1 Doster, Catherine Duncan, Elizabeth 
Walker, Dorothy McKibbon, Edna Flack, Marguerite Har- 
rison, Agie McKibbon, Helen Walker, Marshal Martin, 
James Martin and Leon Thompson. 

The artists who appeared in concert at Edison Hall, May 
25, were Margaret Hecht, Kate Blatterman (of Brenau 
Studios), and Mildred Miere. The re-creations were un- 
usually good, and the — program was one that was 
worthy in every respec 

The Fastlack Dramatic Club gave an entertainment at 
Edison Hall, May 

Valeska de la ae teacher of piano and harmony, 
presented the following re in a class concert at her 
studio June 1: Florida Hill, Celeste Martin, Frances How- 


Josephine 


ard, Ida Nevin, Ruth Wight, Marion Yundt, 
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Brown, Elizabeth Smith, Mary Ann 





Richardson, Penelo 


Pedder, Virginia Howard, Jane Tway, Muriel Downer, 
Alice Nn arion Wolff, Mary Goddard, Margaret Reid, 
Dorothy De Leon, Virginia Courts, Pritchard Gayle, Sarah 


Sanders and Lee Richardson. 

The program offered by the pupils of Mary Douglas, as- 
sisted b Winifred Testar, pupil of Mrs. Percy Cox, at Edi- 
son Hall, May 29, was one of the fine graduation recitals 
of the season. One of the most beautiful numbers was sung 
by Dorothy MacCracken, Rosalena Cousins, Mary Alice 
Shelton and Harold Straud. 

Anna Mae Farmer gave the fourth of her series of studio 
musicales, May 26, at her studio. Those participating were 
Hannah Baron, Evelyn Baron, Vi — Brown, Eva Braun, 
Sarah Boykin, Margaret Castles, Kate Cleveland, Dorothy 
Cook, Louise Carroll, Rose Cohen, Dora Cohen, "Josephine 
Callis, Kathleen Callis, Aleen Dry, Frances Devitte, Allie 
Goodwin, Bertha Gibson, Hattie Pearl Foster, Ethel Hill- 
man, Marcella Johnson,. Lottie Limbo, Anneta Maier, Eliza- 
beth Patterson, Marynell Pruette, Inez Pergantis, Mary 
Louise Parham, Dorothy Price, Janie Rhodes, Allie Stone, 
Odel Soyez, Lula Thompson, Leola Street, Helen Tuggle 
and Dorothy Wood. 

Atlanta’s new Little Theater will have a woman at its 
head as impresario—one who has already demonstrated her 
ability in many lines—Mrs. Clarence Bemis, who has be- 
come well and favorably known to Atlanta through her club 
work. 

Girl members of the Blue Ribbon Club of the Y. W. C, A. 
gave a delightfully varied program May 30. Frances Powell, 
graduate of Wellesley College, Mass., was the leader, being 
assisted by Mr. Nichols, pianist, of Georgia Tech Glee Club. 
The “Scusus” band is composed of the girl members, Hazel 
Jones, Mamie Beatty, Margaret Gentry, Gladys Hughes. 
Otelia Hand, Rose Wilson, Ethel Hand, Elsie Gunckel, 
Bessie Coffee, Pat Grogan, Myrtice Davis and Frances 
Powell. 

The Eastlack School presented Irene Elizabeth Caldwell, 
in a graduation recital at Edison Hall, June 1. 

Lucy Mather closed her season as teacher by presenting 
her pupils at a recital at her studio apartment in Inman 
Park, The pupils were Rosalind Christian, Betty McDuffie, 
Octavia Riley, May Wallace Lattimer, Peggy Gude, Fran- 
ces Christian, Helen Gude, Elizabeth Kinard, Mai Horine, 
Adelaide Christian and Edna Horine. Miss Mather left 
immediately after for New York, where she will spend the 
summer in study. 

Ruby Elizabeth Neil, of College Park, presented her mu- 
sic class in recital at Steinway Hall, May 24. Louise Davis 
won the gold medal given for the greatest number of hours 
spent in study. Others on the program were Mary Butler, 
Frances Bazemore, Eunice Lunsford, Elizabeth Guerant, 
Annie Bruce Guerrant, Allene Conoley, Mabel Conoley, 
Amy Witherspoon, Helen Witherspoon, Virginia Knott, 
Frances Knott, Sarah Knott, Dorothy Brenner, Mary Lee 
Bennett, Ruth Wright, Louise Davis, Mary Frances Davis, 
Ollie Matthews, Theresa Rackley, Dorothy Mason, Mar- 
garet Trussell and Mrs. Phillips. 

Harold Kenneth Van Buren, of Atlanta, baritone, accom- 
panied by Bess Merrell Smith, offered a delightful concert 
in Winder recently. P..G. 


The Finnegan-Yon Big Tour 


Pietro Yon, noted organist, and John Finnegan, tenor, 
are to make a joint tour next season in the principal cities 
of the United States. Mr. Finnegan has just finished 
three years of touring with the Paulist Choristers as 
soloist, utilizing all of the time available aside from his 
work as soloist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. During the 
coming season Mr. Finnegan will arrange for a large num- 
ber of independent recitals, with es artists, in addi- 
tion to the engagements with Mr. Yon 

There is a world of quaint conceit and Celtic roman- 
ticism conjured up by the name of “John Finnegan,” as 
the sturdy, free-born American son of Irish parents loves 
to style himself, Possessing those inherent qualities that 
go to make up all that is lovable and admirable in the 
Irish characteristics and just enough of its frailties to 
make him thoroughly typical of the best of the race from 
whence he sprang, “John Finnegan, tenor,” good natured, 
straightforward John, has fought his way through life 
from early childhood, overcoming difficulties and succeed- 
ing where many another would have found discomfiture 
and defeat. 

American born, self-made and trained, John Finnegan 
has sprung from the people, has risen like a soldier from 
the ranks by sheer force of merit. Today the pure lyric 
quality of his voice, its beauty of tonal appeal, the ex- 
pressiveness and turn of musical phrase’and direct artistic 
sense challenge comparison with the best that Europe af- 
fords. Nor has his art yet reached its zenith, for it is 
constantly widening and ripening with experience, while 
his voice is consistently gaining and growing both in viril- 
ity and sweetness. John Finnegan may be styled a “young 
mastersinger,” with a great future before him. 


Hutcheson Again at Chautauqua 


From July 1 to August 15, Ernest Hutcheson, as in the 
past few seasons, will have charge of a master class in 
piano at Chautauqua, N. Y., and will also deliver a series 
of lectures on general musical subjects. In the piano 
series devoted to interpretation he will give eighteen one- 
hour programs. There will also be a special class devoted 
to concert work. 

Mr. Hutcheson, in speaking recently of this Chautauqua 
master class, said: “I find it refreshing and stimulating. 
The contact with so many intelligent and skilled musicians 
from all parts of the v7 ves me new and enlarged 
views, with the result that I afterward approach my own 
work greatly benefited by such close association with 
those of my profession whom I could not possibly meet 
in any other way.” 


Schumann Heink Feted 


Ernestine Schumann Heink, who is among the prominent 

aap at the Alexandria, Los "An les, is enjoying a motor- 

tour through Southern California and is being enter- 

ps ie by her many friends in that city. She was joined 

at the hotel by her son, F. Schumann Heink, of New 

York, and by Henry Schumann Heink, another son, ac- 
companied by his wife and daughter. 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





(G. Sehirmer, Inc., New York) 
“LULLABY” 

This song, by Gertrude Ross, is dedicated “To my baby” 
so it is evident that the composer knows from practical ex- 
perience what a lullaby should be. She has followed the 
usual 6-8 rhythmical form in this song (of which she also 
wrote the verse), a real rocking motion emphasizing the 
mood of the music. Sweet simplicity characterizes it all, 
with yery soft piano accompaniment, the phrases marked 
with proper places to take breath, all of it caressing, dreamy, 
tender, dying away. 

(The Orbis Edition) 
“LITTLE SKETCH” (for Piano) 

Herman Koehler, the composer, is the recently wedded 
husband of Lisbet Hoffmann, concert pianist and instructor 
at the Ethel Walker School, and studied with Jadassohn in 
Leipzig. It is a bright little two-page piece, a song without 
words, in A major, gentle, pretty, natural, with a cadenza 
in the middle and return to the first melody. Mme. Hoff- 
mann-Koehler recently played at a recital in Carnegie Hall. 
It is dedicated to Elise Traut. 

(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago, Ill.) 
“FROLICS AND STORIES AS PIANO PIECES” 

“King Thrush-Beard,” “The Wood Nymph’s Harp,’ 
“Yakima” (Indian story) and “Hello! Mr. Robin” are in 
this set of four easy piano pieces, by Florence P. Rea, and 
each has its special merit. All of them fit the hand -of the 
young pianist, and are well calculated to interest youngsters 
who, after a year’s study, can play all the pieces. “King 
Thrush-Beard” is a well-known Grimm fairy story, with the 
proud princess who would marry no one, but one sad day 
was compelled to marry all turning out well. The 
old king is well pictured, with pompous tread, singing a 
gruff bass song; then the airy fairy princess dances about 
prettily, and all ends well. The harp-piece is in simple 
arpeggios, covering most of the keyboard, sounding more 
difficult than it is. “Yakima” has its characteristic open- 
fifth bass, in minor, with sharp contrasts, in regulation 
North American Indian style, very effective and suggestive. 
“Hello, Mr. Robin” has all the words printed between the 
staves, the chorus going “Diddle-de-um-dum-dum,” twice 
repeated, bright and merry. Whole tone ascending and 
descending scales occur on the second page, so accustoming 
the young pianist to some of the modernistic quirks. “The 
words are to be spoken” says the margin-note. “Fairy 
Frolics,” by the same composer, is another set of bright 
little piano pieces for beginners. 


(O. Ditson Co., Boston, New York, Chicago) 
“HOMAGE TO COUPERIN” 

Rene L. Becker, French-born American composer now 
resident in Alton, Ill, near St. Louis, has caught the old- 
time flavor in this gavotte, his seventy-first work, echoing 
Couperin who died nearly two hundred years ago. (He was 
called “Le Grand,” like some of the French kings). The 
piece has character, with quaintness, staccato effects alter- 
nating with legato passages. The cheerful middle section, 
usually occupied by a bagpipe-like movement, is noted, and 
the whole piece is fit for a pupil who has studied about three 
seasons, It is fingered. 


(London and Continental Music Publishing Co., Ltd.) 

(Piano) “IN THE HOTHOUSE,” “TOCCATA” 
(Songs) “CORRESPONDANCES” (Baudelaire), “CRE- 
PUSCULE DU SOIR MYSTIQUE” (Verlaine), 
“PANTOMIME” (Verlaine) 

This is fantastic, ultra-modernistic, extremely difficult 
music, by Kaikhosru Sorabji, useful only for the most 
skilled of artists. Its manner is somewhat like that of Bar- 
tok. It is not entirely unattractive, has some ideas, and ex- 
cellent musicianship, But one gets dreadfully weary of 
these quasi-impossibilities, Complication is not necessarily 
beauty, nor does it always satisfactorily cover up a lack of 

invention. 
(J. & W. Chester, Lid., London) 
“TRE POESIE DI ANGELO POLIZIANO” 

This is beautiful and effective music by G. Francesco 
Malipiero. Ultra-modern, indeed, but in no way sought 
after or affected. It evidently flows quite naturally from 
the composer’s pen. He uses, it is true, some of that “osti- 
nato” which is his habit, and becomes somewhat monotonous 
in the long run, but even in such passages there is real in- 
vention in the development. The voice parts admit of per- 
fect diction. The words are in Italian but a French trans- 
lation is appended. 


® (Universal Edition Vienna) 
STRING QUARTETS by Ernst Krenek, Op. 6, and Hugo 
Kauder 


These quartets are of small interest. They are well 
written in more or less modern style, but show but little 
real invention. Contrapuntally they are, like much modern 
music, masterly. These modernists, having solved the sim- 
ple formula of counterpoint, go to all lengths in the writing 
of it. It is correct, but that is about all one can say for it. 


(Raabe & Plothow, Berlin) 
PIANO CONCERTO 


By Ruben Lilefors, Empty, uninspired, oldfashioned, 
worthless ! 


Goldenberg Pupils in Recital 


The fourteenth annual recital by pupils of Albert A. Gol- 
denberg, well known violin pedagogue and preparatory 
teacher to Prof. Leopold Auer, was given in Memorial Hall, 
Brooklyn, on the evening of June 2, and despite the terrific 
storm, was attended by a very large audience. All the pu- 
pils, comprising the elementary, intermediate and advanced 
grades, were at their best. a 

The artist pupils—Nathan Radoff, Irma Frisch, Rose 


Radoff and Bella Jager—charmed the audience with their 
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finished performances. Nathan Radoff and Irma Frisch 
created a veritable furore, and were obliged’ through pro- 
longed applause to give several added numbers. All pres- 
ent commented upon the rapid and pronounced progress 
made by these young artists since their last appearance a few 
months ago, There were also “hits” among the students of 
the elementary and intermediate grades, many indicating 
plainly the results of Mr, Goldenberg’s excellent develop- 
ment. At the conclusion Mr. Goldenberg was sincerely ap- 
plauded and recalled innumerable times. The young per- 
formers received floral gifts in abundance. 

The participants were H. Perskin, F. Tappis, G, Droshin- 
cop, E. Laski, R. Kittograd, G. Garbowski, A, Dunn, L. 
Steveband, F. Goldsmith, N. Annenberg, J. Baker, L. Son- 
shine, E. Rubin, L. Ostrom, J. Schacter, W. Harrigan, J. 
Bernstein, M. Kalman, V. Morgenthal, G. Schneider, H. 
Siegelson, S. Weingast, S. Austein, A, Wagner, S. Kaplan, 
B. Jager, G. Wiener, R. Radoff, I. Frisch and N. Radoff. 

The composers represented were: Dancla, Blumenthal, 
De Beriot, Teris, Franke, Singelée, Seitz, Mlynarski, Far- 
mer, Wichtl, Keler Bela, Brahms, Paderewski-Montana, 
Hauser, Alard, Borowski, Sarasate, Wieniawski, Vieux- 
temps and Mascagni. 


“Ave Maria” Makes Prisoners Weep 
Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, is somewhat of a wit, and 
on the principle that “you never can tell where you are 
going to land,” he frequently takes a day off between tours 
to go over to the Eastern State Penitentiary to play for the 





SASCHA JACOBINOFF 


violinist. 


prisoners. Upon the occasion of his most recent visit, two 
big negroes paid him the tribute of tears when he played 
to them the Schubert “Ave Maria.” The following letter 
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shows what they think of the young American violinist 
at that particular institution: 
EASTERN STATE PENITENTIARY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
May 31, 1922. 


Mr. Sascha Jacobinoff. 

Dear Friend: We, the inmates of the Eastern State Penitentiary, 
who were so fortunate as to be present in the Chapel Hall last 
Sunday when you honored us with your presence, and delighted and 
thrilled us with your masterly playing, take this method of voicing 
our heartfelt thanks and our sincere appreciation for your mag 
nanimous consideration in coming here to play for us. 

Mr. Jacobinoff, we rise and give you a hearty and sincere vote 
of thanks, 

“Thank you kind and generous friend,” 

We sign ourselves, if we may be privileged to do so, 

Your grateful friends, 
Tue Inmates OF tue Easrern Stare Penrrentiary, 
Respectfully yours, 
d B432 


Sinigalliano Pupil Heard 

Helen Sinigalliano, wife and pupil of A. Sinigalliano 
created a good impression on Monday evening, June 5, when 
she appeared as solcist at a concert in Wurlitzer Hall, 
New York City. The young violinist played “Caprice 
Viennois,” Kreisler; caprice, No, 22, Paganini-Brown; 
“Slavonic Dance” in E minor, Dvorak-Kreisler, and con 
certo (first movement), Mendelssohn 

Theodora Sturkow-Ryder played with her accustomed 
artistic finish and virtuosity the suite in D minor by Ar 
thur Foote, and in conjunction with the Apollo player 
piano she rendered a march from “Tannhauser” (for two 
pianos), Wagner-Messager, as well as “Le Soir,” Chami 
nade, and Chopin’s waltz in D flat. Mme, Sturkow-Ryder 
also played Rachmaninofi’s famous prelude in C sharp 
minor, in which the Apollo alternated. Her playing won 
well deserved recognition, 


“Messages” Used by Hoffmann 


John A. Hoffmann, on the artist staff of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, aside from his many other good 
qualities, uses rare judgment in selection of songs both for 
his own use and for that of his pupils. -It is with satisfac 
tion that one notices a fair sprinkling of American color 
in programs received from the Cincinnati Conservatory 
Mr. Hoffmann has been using liberally Frank H. Grey's 
“Messages” and “Last Year’s Roses.” Lily Strickland’s 
“Dreamin’ Time” also is frequently used 
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Atlantic City, N. J.—Evan Prosser, tenor, sang with 
the Ambassador Artiste Ensemble in a specially arranged 
program, under the direction of Harry Loventhal. Mr. 
Prosser displayed a good tenor voice. Mr. Loverthal 
played a Brahms concerto in a masterly manner. 

The auditorium of the Atlantic City High School was 
filled on May 25, when diplomas were awarded to Maita 
Giffen Frederick (Atlantic City), Elizabeth Ellen Grif- 
fith (New York), Mable C, O'Connor (Ottawa, Canada), 
leresa E. Daly (Quebec), Agnes B. Bower (Williams- 
port, Pa.) and Mary D. Raby (Armprior, Canada), 
graduate nurses of Atlantic City Hospital. The Crescendo 
Club furnished the music-—Mrs. J. Haines Lippincott, Sara 
Newell, Josephine McCue and Harry Kaufman. Sarah 
Newell made a proficient accompanist. 

The Crescendo Club held their annual club night May 
16, in the music hall of the First Presbyterian Church, with 
the following committee in charge: Mrs. W. Blair Stew- 
Alice Warren Sachse and Edna Mae Roe. Mrs. O. 


art 


|. Hammell, president of the Council of Women’s Or- 
wanizations, addressed the meeting. Evalyn Quick Tyson 
saw the need of a Crescendo Junior Club, and such a club 
is about to make its initial appearance. 

Marion Parsons, pianist, presented Mildred Hilliard in 


a second piano recital in the chapel of the First Presby- 
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terian Church, May 18. Her interpretations showed com- 
posure, skill and her technic gave great promise for a 
brilliant future. Lillian B. Westney, soprano, added sev- 
eral delightful solos. Marion Parsons, to whom great 
credit is due, was accompanist. 

Mrs. Weisgerber of the Plaza Hotel, entertained the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Chelsea Church with a musicale, 
May 26. The soloists were Lillian B. Westney, Helen 
McElroy, Florence Kite, Ruth Brown, Celia Steiner, vio- 
linist, with Mrs. Walter C. Brick at the piano, 

The Olivet Presbyterian Church presented several solo- 
ists of note during the past month with the choir. Mattie 
Belle Bingey, soprano, (sister of Nora Lucia Ritter), drew 
a large congregation. Gustav Victor of Philadelphia, and 
Jane Yon, a local soprano, were heard in recital, April 
3, in the Church Music Hall for the benefit of the building 
fund. Both voices were enjoyable, and they were warmly 
commended by a large and enthusiastic audience. 

May 28, in the Venetian Hall of the Ambassador Hotel, 
Ciro DeRitis, baritone, assisted by the popular operatic 
soprano, Nora Lucia Ritter, gave a recital. Miss Ritter 
has a gorgeous voice and wonderful personality. Mr. 
DeRitis was heard in a group of English songs, and the 
duet from Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci.” He was in excel- 
lent voice. Belle Pollock offered piano solos. Raymond 
J. Mesino was the efficient accompanist. 

The Steel Pier Concert Band Oreste Vessella conductor, 
entertains the largest and most demonstrative audiences 
that have ever congregated at the Sunday evening concerts. 
The following were soloists; Sarah Bond, soprano; An- 
thony Drexel McNichol, tenor; Arline. R. Smith, soprano; 
Henry Hotz, basso; Amy Brunback, mezzo contralto; Helen 
Thomas, soprano and Wilbur Herwig, tenor. William S. 
Thunder, accompanist. 

Dr. Adolf Streull of the Stade Theatre, Zurich, Switzer- 
land, has registered at the Ambassador Hotel. He is 
conferring with the management of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company to bring together the best opera companies of 
England, France, Italy and Germany in yearly festivals. 
America, however, has never been represented and a gen- 
eral request has gone forth that she take part in these 
operatic festivals (as they are called), and present the best 
of its repertory. Dr. Streull is an American. J. V. B. 

Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill. ( See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 

Denver, Col. (See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Bessemer, Ala.—It was a special source of pride to 
his fellow townsmen to know that David Nixon carried off 
the first prize for violin of $25 in the contest at Anniston 
during the State Federation of Music Clubs. The new 
honor is a scholarship in the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music of New York through the Wednesday Music 
Club of Bessemer, the scholarship being one of the 
Alabama Federation of Music Clubs. The scholarship 
begins in September and includes a year’s training. Young 
Nixon goes to Chicago about the middle of June and will 
study under Sametini during June, July and August, 
going from there to New York. J. P. M. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—Fitchburg was again one of the 
few cities chosen by the New England Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists for a public concert. Herbert 
C. Peabody, organist and chorister at Christ Church, and 
president of the Fitchburg Choral Society, has brought 
several of New England's best known organists to this 
city annually. ; 

The concert this year was on May 17, at Christ Episcopal 
Church, when Wallace Goodrich, dean of the New England 
Conservatory of Music; Francis W. Snow, organist at the 
Church of the Advent, and John Hermann Loud, organist 
at the Park Street Church, all of Boston, were the visiting 
artists. The congregation included many musicians of 
this and adjoining cities, also a large group from Boston 
and Worcester. Mr. Goodrich spoke on “Church music,” 
the development from the early Christian period to the 
present time. The vested choir of Christ Church, under 
the direction of Mr. Peabody was heard in two anthems, 
and the ngage clergymen were Rev. Arthur J. Gammack, 
rector of the church and Rev. Rollin D. Malaney. The 
prelude was played by Mr. Snow, the interlude by Mr. 
Goodrich, and the postlude by Mr. Loud, after which he 
played a short recital program. 

Various important changes are noted since the beginning 

of church music year. At the Rollstone Congregational 
Church there is a large chorus, Gwilym Miles is director. 
Mr. Miles is director of music in the Fitchburg High 
School and is prominent in all musical activities. 
_ Two changes have been effected at Calvinistic Congrega- 
tional Church, Mrs. J. H. Garside of Athol, succeeds 
Louisette B. Terrill of Worcester, as soprano, and Elmer 
Watson of Leominster, succeeds Daniel Hult, basso. 
Florence M. Hersom was re-engaged as contralto and Dr. 
Ernest H. Page as tenor and director. Ralph L. Phelps 
continues as organist. 

At the First Methodist Church Charles H. Bailey suc- 
ceeds Ervin Dushuttle as basso, the latter having accepted 
a position at the First Baptist Church in Leominster. Those 
re-engaged are Mildred Lesure, soprano; Mrs. Clayton 
Cleverley, contralto; John H. Fletcher, tenor, and. Mrs. 
John H. Potter, organist and director. 

At the First Parish Church are Lucille 
Boston, soprano; Edith Morrison of this city, contralto; 
H. A, White of Ashburnham, tenor; Fred L. Wallace, 
basso, and Mabel E. Sheddon, organist and director. 

Herbert C. Peabody continues as organist and chorister 
at Christ Episcopal Church, with the vested choir and 
Herman S, Cushing, basso, as soloist, and Henry J. Clancy, 
tenor. 

At the First Baptist Church Irving E. Wheaton, tenor, 
replaces Arthyr M. Ferson, who goes to Leominster, Those 
re-engaged are Mrs. C. W. Ha ; Mrs. E. T. 


Brown of 


ven, soprano ; 
Daniels, contralto; W. E. VanDell, bass, and Mrs. W. H. 
Bennett, organist and director. 
The annual music festival of the graded schools of the 
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city, was held in City Hall on a oe 12. Amy L. 
Connor, supervisor of music in the schools, was in charge. 
A brief talk by Miss Connor, who outlined the courses 
of musical study in the various grades, opened the program. 
The proceeds are devoted to the purchase of musical in- 
struments for worthy children. city schools maintain 
orchestras which attain a degree of efficiency that is rarely 
heard. There were selections by the orchestras from the 
Hastings School, directed by Alice Ryan; the Hosmer 
School, directed by Gertrude Fogarty, and the Nolan 
School Orchestra, directed by Lottie Congram. There was 
an interesting memory test, and a Victrola was used to 
illustrate. Selections by choruses from the Goodrich and 
West Fitchburg Schools, under the respective direction of 
Marcia Richardson and Mary Markham. There was a 
trombone solo by Laina Palo, and folk dances featuring 
little Beverly Spaulding. The cello class, under the direc- 
tion of Stella Stockwell, scored a hit with her six pupils, 
and Irja Kertulla as soloist. The accompanists were 
Verlois Parker, Clayton Cleverly and William Gillis, A 
group of teachers, with Miss Connor and Superintendent 
of Schools E. W. Robinson had charge of all arenes 


Grand Rapids ,Mich. (See letter on another page.) 
Kirksville, Mo.—Phradie Wells appeared in recital 
here June 2, after returning from her past year’s work in 
New York. Miss Wells was also in recital at Chillicothe, 
Mo., several days earlier. She was formerly head of 
school music at Chillicothe. While in New York she 
studied with Oscar Saenger and with Emily Miller as 
coach. Both of these have regarded her voice as excellent. 
She made a number of eastern appearances at Hackensack 
where she was soloist in Gounod’s “Gallia,” and at Ridge- 
wood, Orange and Brooklyn. Miss Wells has been known 
to North Missouri audiences for a number of years through 
her excellent work at the Teachers College. She has had 
important roles in a large number of operatic productions. 
In her recital of June 2 Miss Wells was in excellent voice 
and gave a fine program to a large audience. Her program 
contained an ‘Italian and a French group and several 
miscellaneous groups. Her French songs were among the 
best of the evening. Much credit must be given to Emilie 
Goetze, who was at the piano. Miss Goetze, who is of 
the Goetze Conservatory at Moberly, Mo., has been heard 
here before. She also gave a group of Chopin numbers. 
Los Angeles, Cal. (See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Massillon, Ohio—The Afternoon Music Section of 
the Woman’s Club met May 1 and elected officers for 
the coming year; Mrs. Corwin Albright, chairman; May 
List, vice-chairman, and Mrs. Forrest Kelly, secretary and 
treasurer. The program committee: Mrs, G. C. Gotschall, 
chairman, Miss Holland and Miss Harrison. The year’s 
work closed May 15, with a banquet at the Woman's 
Club. A most entertaining program included “Mr, Jazz,” 
who was brought before court for trial, the charge being 
theft and misconduct.. The discussion afforded a great 
deal of amusement. 
The Woman's Club gave a musicale May 26. Mrs. Caro- 
line Hailn Williams of Cleveland, was violin soloist. She 
was accompanied by her thirteen-year-old daughter, Carol. 
Mrs. Harry McLain ‘and Mrs. Ralph Hipp also sang. 
The entertainment was a delightful affair. 
The music for the graduation exercises at City Hos- 
ital was given by Mrs. J. S. Coxey, soprano; Mrs. C. J. 
ernhardt, contralto; Mrs. L. B. Zintsmaster, violinist, and 
the boys’ glee club of Washington High School, under the 
direction of Mrs. Ralph Hipp. Mary Jane Yost gave 
several musical readings. The accompanists were Mar- 
guerite Sorg, Vivian Hering, Mrs. Hipp and Mrs. Will- 
iams. Mr, Coxey and Mrs. Bernhardt, with Miss Sorg 
as accompanist, also contributed to the program at Massil- 
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lon State Hospital. On this program were Mrs. Walter 
Young and E. A. Griffiths. Music was furnished by the 
hospital orchestra. J. S. W. 
McConnelsville, Ohio—The twin city music festival 
at McConnelsville, June 3 and 4, attracted state-wide at- 
tention. An artists’ concert was given Saturday evening, 


at the McConnelsville M. E. Church, and “The Messiah” 


was presented on Sunday at the Chautauqua auditorium. 
These events were given under the auspices of the Mal- 
conta Post, No. 24, American Legion, with Omar Wilson, 
director. Mr. Wilson is a former vocal instructor from the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, and later was profes- 
sor of singing at DePauw University. He is a magnetic 
singer and proved an able director of an orchestra of 
thirty-six pieces. 

The soloists were Emma Burkhardt Seebaum, contralto; 
Vernon Jacobson, baritone; Parthalynn Tripper, pianist; 
Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Margaret Spaulding, soprano. “In 
a Persian Garden” was part of the program Saturday 
evening. R. M. C. 

Miami, Fla.—The concert by pupils of St. Catherine’s 
Convent "drew a crowded audience. Margaret Ring and 
Hattie Watson were the recipients of gold medals for ex- 
cellency in practice. Other students presented a program of 
interest and charm. Those taking part were Marguerite 
Cochran, Hattie Watson, Marjorie Howard, Olivene Lobell, 
Margaret Bewan, Margaret Ring, Lillian Choquette, Louise 
Ring, Aurora Desjardins, Remi Choquette, Misses Denicke, 
Mulligan, Kurrus and Label, Fenw:ck Brosier, Helen 
Watson and Catherine Ring. 

Iva Sproule-Baker, pianist and organist, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of music for Miami Beach, by National 
Council of Women. 

Mrs. Sproule-Baker gave a second recital at the Congre- 
gational Church recently. Assisting artists included Fred. 
B. King, clarinet soloist; Mildred Andrus, violinist, and 
Percy Long, baritone. 

Erin Weller, teacher of piano and voice in Miss Har- 
ris’ school, has returned to her home in Birmingham, Ala. 

The pupils of Mrs. Eugene Romfh gave a recital on a 
recent Saturday afternoon. Bertha Foster, founder of the 
Miami Conservatory, was very interesting with her talk 
on co-operation of “parent-teacher-pupil.” Those who fur- 
nished the program included Olive Rosenquist, Cecelia 
McKinnon; Mary Drake, Marjorie Maynard, Virginia 
Cheatham, Alpha Railey Milam, Winston Hall, Esther 
Vandegrift and Bernadette McKinnon. 

A program was offered not long ago by the pupils of 
Mrs. Hamilton Hopkins, at. the Moore Furniture Com- 
pany. Those who took part were Florence Conklin, Mar- 
garet Bray, Katherine Kiine, Mrs. Charles Cushman, 
Gladys Hacker, Arlyn Lasseter, Helen Keller, Dorothy 
Stearns Mayer and Allan Carr. Hamilton Hopkins was 
the assisting artist. 

Frances Tarboux, Mildred Andrus and Mrs. Hopkins 
played the accompaniments. 

Dorothy Stearns Mayer, one of Miami’s favorite sing- 
ers, plans to spend her vacation in Maryland. 

Mrs. Clarence Busch, newly elected president of the 
Florida League. of American Pen Women, entertained the 
members with an informal musicale, in honor of her sis- 
ter, Baroness Satge of London. Iva Sproule-Baker was in 
charge of the program. Allan Carr, Ruby Showers Baker, 
Maurel Bernardo and Locke Highleyman made it a de- 
lightful affair. 

Stephen Cool, talented young organist, returned June 2, 
from De Land’ University (Stetson), where he has been 
studying. Mr, Cool gave a joint recital with Marian Car- 
gen, singer in the Stetson Auditorium, before leaving the 
university. 

“The Genie of the Jar” was presented in the Pavilion 
of the Conservatory of Music, under the able direction 
of Kate Ellis Wise. The cast included Frances Stephens, 
Irene Chapman, Gladys Stephens, Halfred Chaille, James 
Chaille, Jack Chaille, Helen Farrell, Madelyn Lynch. 
Sherman Hammatt’s dancing pupils were effective and 
added to the beauty of the entertainment. Mrs. Wise 
has closed her Children’s Educational Play School for the 
summer, but during the vacation she will be at the Con- 
servatory. In the early fall the Play School will be 
re-opened. 

Aboat 300 talented Miamians, under E. E. Trader, pro- 
duced the spectacular “Follies” before a capacity house at 
the Fairfax Theater. About $5,000 was realized from the 
three performances. 

Mrs. John Sewell presented a brilliant program at her 
home te commemorate the anniversary of the birth of 
Jefferson Davis. Mrs. C. H. Reeder had charge of the 
musicale and those who assisted were Mrs. L. N. Gautier, 
soprano; Mrs. A. Bissett, soprano; Louise Tarboux, 
violinist; Frances Tarboux, pianist; Mrs. F. M. Hudson, 
contralto, and Mrs. George C. Bolles, —, 

L. B.S. 


New Castle, Pa.—In the High School Auditorium, 
Tuesday, May 16, John Steel, tenor, gave the closing con- 
cert of the New Castle Concert Course. His singing was 
of a high type and made a deep imprint on the minds of his 


- hearers. 


The Wednesday Morning Club gave the last of their pub- 
lic concerts for the season in the First Presbyterian Church, 
May 25. The program was interesting and presented with 
taste and good judgment. Members of the club who took 
active part were: Dorothy Whittaker, Kathryne Nessle, 
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Virginia Patterson, Helen Ewing, gi ang h Rigby, ed 
Harold Gordon, Mrs. Paris Shoaff, William W 
worth, Mrs, D. Duff Scott, Anna Kent ee Richards, vp 
Robert Fleming, Jessie Mock, Jessie and Alice Nelson, 
Lenore Patterson, Rebecca Garvin, Carolyn Dufford, Mrs. 
James Matthews, and Mr. and Mrs. Paul Browne Patterson, 
A song recital was given at the First Baptist Church, 
Thursday evening, June 1, by the New Castle Singers, for 
the music fund of the church. The following rendered the 
program: Mrs. Donaldson, Mrs. Dodds, Ethel Brown, Wil- 
liam Whieldon, Ella “Griner, Lawrence Thompson, Eliza- 
beth Fleming, William Williams, Madelaine i, 4s 


Portland, Ore. (See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Richmond, Va.—The tenth private concert of the 
Male Choral Society of Richmond took place May 15 in 
the auditorium of the Jefferson Hotel, under the direction 
of F, Flaxington Harker. Works by Sullivan, Liebe, Hatch, 
Palmgren, Protheroe, Gibson, Elgar, Taylor, Chaffin, Av- 
drews, Mosenthal and Gretchaninoff made up the program. 
The assisting artist was Mrs. E. Lee Trinkle, violinist, who 
was heard in the De’Beriot concerto No. 9 and smaller num- 
bers, assisted by James L. Womble, accompanist. Quincy 
Cole was the choral accompanist. F. 


Roanoke, Va.—A recital was given at the Stonewall 
Jackson Institute, Abingdon, Va., by Mrs. John T. Trout, 
soprano, of Roanoke, on May 27. In addition to several 
operatic numbers, Mrs. Trout’s program included several 
groups of songs. She was accompanied by Bessie Rust, 
also of Roanoke. 

Mrs. Beverly Wortham presented several of her voice 
pupils in recital on May Those taking part were Jo- 
sephine Shull, Mary Van Doren, Helen Betelle, Maybel 
Koontz, Virginia Shafer, Ida Goldman, Lois Cheelsman, 
Claudine Lemon, Yvonne Noble, Lillian Rice, Mina War- 
ren, Marie Wyatt, Katie Noell, Mrs. C. G. Harris, Mrs. 
Jack Walthall and William Gibbons. The accompanist was 
Mrs. Frank Brown. The program was well rendered and 
reflected much credit upon their teacher. 

The choir of the First Baptist Church having disbanded 
for the summer, the music will be led by Holland Persinger, 
as precentor, with Peter Rasmussen at the organ. 

At Trinity Methodist Church, on Sunday, May 238, special 
music was rendered at both services by the quartet choir, 
composed of Annie Newton Jett, soprano and director; Mrs. 
Robert Hatcher, contralto; J. N. Blankenship, tenor, and 
Holland Persinger, basso. G. H:B. 


San Antonio, Texas—Walter Dunham presented three 
of his piano pupils, Amanda Haak, Mary James and Mau- 
rine Johnson, in recital May 13, 20 and 27 in the home of 
Mrs. Henry Drought. The programs given were greatly 
enjoyed and the students displayed fine talent, carefully 
taught by their teacher. 

Julien Paul Blitz, cellist; Frida Stjerna, Swedish mezzo 
soprano; Alva Willgus, baritone ; Sarah Karcher, violinist : 
an orchestra directed by Mr. Eubank, and pupils from the 
dancing classes of Mildred Johnson and Kate Hyams ap- 
peared on a program May 26 for the benefit of the crippled 
children’s ward in the Santa Rosa Hospital. Mr. Blitz 
played with his customary warmth of tone and fine technic; 
Mme. Stjerna sang with bell-like quality, and all the beau- 
tiful effects in her selections were well brought out. Mr. 
Willgus displayed a big, resonant voice. Sarah Karcher 
played with good tone and technic. All the numbers were 
warmly received. The accompanists were Mrs. Blitz, Anne 
Warren, Mrs. Willgus and Mrs. Harry L. Leap. 

Evelyn Harvey presented her piano pupils of the junior 
department in recital May 

French music was the subject for discussion at the Hertz- 
berg Musical Club May 27. The program was rendered by 
Adrian Zadek, Floy Menger, Olga Heye, La Rue Loftin 
and Olga Seiser. Election of officers resulted as follows: 
Olga Seiser, president; Olga Heye, vice-president; Willie 
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Heudepohl, secretary, and Mildred Duggan, treasurer. 
Members of this club are piano pupils of Clara Duggan 
Madison. 

Bertram Simon presented members of his violin class in 
recital May 29, with Mrs. Nat Goldsmith at the piano; Sam 

Frank, Jerome Zoeller, Parthula Davis, Jule Mauteaux, Jo 
Beth Canfield, Walker Hancock and Mrs. Blackburn Hall. 

Mrs. Roland S. Springall presented her pupil, Mary 
Howard Templeton, in piano recital May 29, assisted by 
Kathryn Buckner, pupil of Bessie Bell Andrews. 

Newly elected officers of the San Antonio Musical Club 
are as follows: Mrs. Lewis Krams-Beck, president; Mrs. 
B. L. Naylor, first vice-president; Mrs. J. W. Howard, 
second vice-president; Mrs. J. T. Smith, third vice-presi 
dent; Mrs. Arch Henderson, corresponding secretary; Flise 
Engel, treasurer; Mrs. Walter Grothaus, recording secre- 
tary, and Mrs. W. H. Chambers and Mrs. Harry Rogers, 
directors at large. 

New officers of the Tuesday Musical Club are: Mrs, Eli 
Hertzberg, life president; Mrs. Alfréd Duerler, first vice- 
president; Mrs. A. M. Fischer, second vice-president ; Hilda 
Briam, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Stanley Winters, life 
recording secretary, and Mrs. Edgar Schmuck, treasurer. 

New officers of the San Antonio Mozart Society: Mrs. 
Jacob G. Hornberger, président; Mrs. Henry Torrey, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Herman Holmgreen, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Robert McGown, third vice-president ; Mrs. 
Henty Wahrmund, corresponding secretary; Mrs. F. A. 
Freeborn, recording secretary, and Mrs. Julius Krakauer, 
treasurer. S.W 

San Francisco, Cal. (See 
Slope.” 

Sebring, Ohio—A musicale which was greatly enjoyed, 
was given at the United Presbyterian Church, Monday, 
May 24, by Willis McConahy, a student at Mt. Union 
College Conservatory of Music and pianist at the Presby- 
terian Church, Sebring, who gave a piano recital. He was 
ably assisted by Louise Hilton, soprano, also of Sebring; 
John Parks, baritone, and Ethel Mellinger, reader. Each 
selection played by Mr. McConahy was thoroughly en- 
joyed and he proved himself adequately equipped for the 
performance of such difficult and brilliant compositions 
He plays with musical feeling and a mastery of the piano 
which promise a successful future. 

Miss Hilton never disappoints her audience. She was in 
fine voice and sang in a gracious and charming manner, 
showing unusual technical attainments, and proved to be 
an excellent interpreter of modern songs. John Parks 
sang a group of three songs and added greatly to the 
enjoyment of the evening. He caught the true spirit of 
the negro spiritual in “The Ol’ Ark’s A-Movering,” much 
to the delight of his hearers. R. McC, 

Sacramento Cal. (See “Music on the Pacific Sope.”) 

Springfield, Mass.—The new Municipal Orchestra 
here gave its initial “demonstration concert” in the 4,500- 
seat Auditorium, Sunday afternoon, June 11, under direc- 
tion of Arthur H. Turner, with William H. Capron as 
concertmaster. This organization is the outgrowth of 
orchestral ambitions covering the last half century, in which 
such excellent musicians as Louis Coenan and Edmund 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Heinrich Gebhard Wins Warm Critical Praise 


Heinrich Gebhard, the excellent pianist, continues to stir 
the admiration of exacting critics with his fine technic and 
interpretative abilities. Whether asqoloist with symphony 
orchestra, in recital, or as an ensemble artist, Mr. Gebhard’s 
playing invariably calls forth praise of an unusual nature. 





HEINRICH GEBHARD 


Thus, after his recent success as soloist with the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, James H, Rogers, critic of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, wrote: “Mr. Gebhard played the ex- 
tremely difficult piano part of the Pagan Poem with assur- 
ance, with abundant spirit and with clear appreciation of its 
musical values. It was a notably fine performance 

Mr, Gebhard was stormily applauded, and after several re- 
calls he played an added number.’ 

After his annual recital in Jordan Hall, the reviewer for 
the Boston Transcript said: 

Heinrich Gebhard’s programme in Jordan Hall last evening, not 
only served well to display his ripened and distinguished powers, 
but it set forth interesting music in a fashion worthy of imitation, 
; . Schumann’s Fantasia contains many of the composer’s typi- 
cally romantic pages, and into the spirit of these Mir. Gebhard en- 
tered with the spontaneity which one always associates with 
Schumann, the pianist gave so much vitality to the important pages. 

, Where the adjustment is so delicate, the player can more 

easily make or mar all by his insight or lack of it. Here again the 
composer was fortunate in the sensitive and discerning interpreta- 
tions of Mr, Gebhard. . . . In Debussy, Mr. Gebhard recreated 
the poetic and colorful sonorities designed by this Frenchman. . 
Mr, Gebhard was among the first to appreciate this music and he 
plays it with the intimacy of long and sympathetic acquaintance, 
How refreshing to hear a waltz played without the os er distor 
tions which so many players mistake for expression, Mr. Gebhard 
happily knows that the sentiment of a waltz is its delectable rhythm 
and needs none but the natural fluctuations of tempo. The synco- 
pated first section, for example, was not made to sound like two- 
four time, but maintained the piquant cross-accents without loss of 
rhythm. 

The critic of the Christian Science Monitor, covering this 
same concert, wrote: 

It was a pleasure to hear a piece by Bach in its original form 
and it was also a pleasure to hear Mr. Gebhard play it with warm 
tone and musical feeling, not in the dry, unemotional manner which 
so many pianists think to be appropriate of the music of the Leipsic 
cantor, More of this music would have been both welcome and novel 
and played in this way would have been a revelation to many. 
The pianist’s conception of the great Fantasie was restrained and 
well-proportioned, the chords of the march were resonant without 
harshness and the mystical beauty of the last movement was well 
brought out. . The remaining pieces were played in Mr. Geb 
hard'’s accustomed style, with grace and proper — feeling. Mr. 
Gebhard's playing has so long been familiar t searcely re 
quires a detailed analysis. He is a musician whose artistic powers 
are constantly ripening, and at each hearing it is a pleasure to 
note his musical growth His gh agne always contain a well 
balanced selection of the new and old, and reveal a catholic musi 
cal taste. His interpretations are always sane and free from ob- 
trusive mannerisms, He is a sincere artist, striving to reveal the 
beauty of the music which he plays, little concerned with the ex 
ternals, which are, unfortunately, the end and aim of many vir- 
tuosos, 

Mr. Gebhard has long been recognized as a superb en- 
semble artist. After a recent appearance with Jean Bedetti, 
the solo cellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Philip 
Hale stated in the Boston Herald: “The accomplished Mr, 
Gebhard played delightfully the piano part of the sonatas, 
with unerring proportion and aesthetic intelligence.” Com- 
menting on Mr. Gebhard’s playing at this concert, Mr. 
Olin Downes wrote in the Boston Post: “He, too, has long 
since mastered his technical problems, and he played with 
a discreet sense of values often lacking in even the most 
d stinguished pianists. This was a concert by per- 
formers who were musicians first and virtuosi afterward.” 

Praise of an equally enthusiastic nature followed Mr. 
Gebhard’s performance of Franck’s beautiful piano quintet 
with the Burgin string quartet of Boston. Thus, Philip 
Hale declared that: “Mr. Gebhard is more than a ‘sound’ 
ensemble player; he is neither assertive nor obsequious, and 
he has regard for beauty of tone.” 


Emily Stokes Hagar Enthusiastically Received 


Appended are some examples of the manner in which the 
press registered the success of Emily Stokes Hagar after 
her appearance with the Concordia of Wilkes Barre: 

Emily Stokes Hagar was enthusiastically received. Miss Hagar 
is a coloratura soprano, She revels in vocal technics. Trills 
and florid cadenzas, notes well above the staff and all ssages 
requiring dexterity, Miss Hagar disposed of with ease and grace. 
Her voice is clear, under marvelous control and possesses un- 
usual avidity for high notes, In her later songs—songs of a 
smooth legato character—Miss Hagar’s voice revealed a mcre ap- 
pealing loveliness.—-Wilkes Batre & ecor 

In the “Song of the Open” oh she soared easily to the high C, 

Wilkes Barre Evening News. 

Miss Hagar as to stage presence and manner, is winning. 
Her technical equipment was adequate and, in fact, she accom- 


plished the elaborations as to roulade and phrase and all that sort 
of thing, in correct technical style, and yielding throat that gave 
fluidity to the fast moving phrases.—Wilkes Barre Times Leader. 


Mrs. Hagar was soloist recently at the first public con- 
cert given by the chorus of the West Philadelphia Musical 
Association and, according to The News, immediately 
reached the hearts of the audience. The same paper 
further stated: 

Repeated encores attested to her meritorious rendition of several 
beautiful numbers. Her rendition of the Polonaise from “Mignon” 
particularly displayed her rare ability in coloratura work. This 
charming singer has well earned the reputation of being Philadel- 
phia’s foremost coloratura soprano, 


On June 18 Mrs. Hagar opened the summer series of 
symphony concerts on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., 
and the following evening she sang for the Master Car 
Builders in convention in that city. 


Grainger Receives Warm Tribute 


Percy Grainger scored one of the biggest triumphs of his 
entire professional career recently when he appeared in 
Los Angeles, Cal. Bruno David Ussher in the Los Angeles 
Saturday Night, April 29, 1922, writes as follows: 

After leaving Percy Grainger’s momentous piano recital I had 
in mind to start this review with an analytical attempt trying to 
show why Grainger is a great pianist, a truly great pianist. 
Grainger’s playing inspires, and I realize now that it would be 
ludicrous to theorize on his “greatness,” He verily inspired a 
large audience, not only a few besides myself who always went 
away musically and personally uplifted. He fully doubled his 
program, I think, so intent was the desire of hearing him play 
more. Of course, he gave pleasure, but he did more. He helped 
us to a vision, helped to hear more between single tones and be- 
tween single chords than we have heard for a long time. He 
helped us to realize again what piano playing is, and how music 
for the piano ean sound. (Just as Kreisler or Ysaye is a revela 
tion on the violin.) Truly, Grainger does bring back to us that 
unalloyed vision of music for the pianoforte. Listen to his Bach. 
Why we do not hear more Bach generally I have never been able 
to fathom, I know that there are few who do have the Bach style 
Grainger seems to possess, as it were, second nature to him. “. 





® Pirie MacDonald. 
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his Bach is not only ecclesiastic, it is heroic. And what is the 
‘heroic’ quality but a more brightly-burning spark of the divine 
in man? ‘And that is why Grainger inspires. Because he has 
the vision. His Bach playing is pianistic perfection. 

One may take technic for granted with him. One can but smile 
at his manner of playing octave runs. But that element alone does 
not make his Bach ring true. Consciously or not, he plays Bach 
with an “organ-instinct,” especially in this instance, of the major 
Prelude and Fugue for organ, arranged for piano by Busoni, It 
is not merely that Grainger in everything he plays and does has 
intuitive sense of the fitness of contrasts. But you need little 
imagination to hear in piano playing of Bach the reed and string 
and brass stops and the pedal basses that constitute an organ. 
There is in his playing a facult of organist-like registering as to 
tone color which is “inspiring,” to employ that uplifting phrase 
again, To certain amateur gardeners the bes is a dangerous in 
strument. So is the pedal to certain professional pianists, Again, 
as if sitting at an organ console Grainger uses the pedal as Bonnet 
would use the swell. No chord phrase is blurred, no passage 
befuddled, when he presses it. And so, whether he plays Chopin, 
Brahms, Liszt or his own works. His technic, its evenness and 
endurance, his rhythmic virility, the vitality of his melody playing 
however subtle in shading. And his phrasing! There is a law 
of physics as applied to architecture, and to shipbuilding which 
I cannot recall exactly, but it runs to the extent that in thigh 
buildings or long ships, allowance is made by the architect for 
freedom of pendulum, which the entire structure must have, else 
the motion of the earth, the force of the waves would splinter these 
structures. This inherent resiliency is embodied in Grainger’s 
ag 9 
Why? Because he does own a sense of musical architecture, of 
musical form, which gives him a clarity of conception, which is 
vision-like, hence inspiring to us. To say that he is a poet at 
the piano would suffice. Strong as his musical individuality as a 
player or composer is, its charm is evanescent and therefore, fully 
expressed by this little word so full of meaning. Only of two 
more among his program numbers would I speak, as what I have 
said applies to his entire art. I refer to his playing of Paganini 
Variations by Brahms. Again that sense of structure. Again that 
poetic grasp of their message, sending these series of thematic de- 
velopments out to his audience, not as bits of thematic jugglery, 
but as poetic units, each of them a poetic ego. Yet one more 
feature of his program. Few players create such stirring notes of 
the bass as he does, yet notes of unimpaired beauty and clarity ” 
sound. And true to the same Mis Cho he literally “draws” 
singing quality from the piano in his Chopin, a quality which atiee 
more opens up a new vision of piano playing. 

Even a Grainger review has its limitations as to space under 
the autocracy of the editor, Just so much then of his arrangements 
of folk-song and folk-dances, They are gems in music, uniting the 
singing-love of the ple with the highest standard of technical! 
means in music. They are inspiring again because*the form does 
not predominate the contents, the message of folk-music. To hear 
him play them reveals their simplicity and charm, for under his 
fingers the elegy of Ireland or the buoyant skirl of the Highland 
bag-pipes speaks from the heart of one people to that of another. 
Thus, Grainger is a universal musician, one who through the power 
of his individuality is among the few who claim that yet uncon- 
ferred degree of “doctor humanis causa,” 


Greta Masson Delights Engelwood Audience 

When Greta Masson, soprano, and Maurice Dambois, cel- 
list, gave a joint recital at the Woman’s Club of Englewood, 
N. J., not so long ago, they both scored an emphatic suc- 
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cess with the large audience, which was also a discriminative 
one, The Bergin Evening Record, in commenting upon Miss 
Masson’s part in the program, said: 

Miss Masson made her debut with “Pastoral” by Veracini, and 
followed with “‘Cyphere” by Poldowski, “The Clock” by Schnewsky, 
and “The Norwegian Love Song” by Clough-Leighter. So well 
were her first numbers received and in such a manner was her 
beautiful voice carried to the audience that she immediately won a 
Place in the hearts of the listeners, and long was the applause that 
greeted her. As an encore she gave a ver beautiful rendering of 
the popular classic, “The Wind. Miss Masson’s final appearance 
came with the rendering of the aria, “‘Farewell, Ye Hille” from 
Jeanne D'Arc,” Tschaikowsky. If it can be said for a singer 
that possesses the artistic refinement that Miss Masson does, that 
she could render this in an even more artistic manner than other 
selections, then let it be said for her, as she completely carried the 
audience so to speak with this wonderful selection, and the approval 
of her rendering was exceptionally gratifying. Her encore consisted 
of an equally pretty number, “The Guardian Angel.” 


Miss Masson will be heard in a recital at the Town Hall 
on the evening of November 23. She has not given her own 
recital in New York for several seasons and much interest 
surrounds this event. 


D’Alvarez Aodhalinall in Canada 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, during the past season, sang in 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver and 
Victoria, and to judge from the following reviews there 
can be little doubt as to the hold she has gained on Canadian 
audiences. 

Under the heading of “Music and Drama,” Hector 
Charlesworth writes in the Toronto Saturday Night of 
May 6: 

Those who failed to hear the great and glorious singer, Mar 
guerite D’Alvarez—and they were many, for her audience in its 
dimensions was a disgrace to a community with claims to culture 
missed one of the most beautiful and thrilling exhibitions of the 
art of singing that has been heard in years, When she sang in 
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contralto. 


Toronto last season, the writer declared with emphasis that she was 
the greatest contralto of the past quarter of a century, Hearing 
her again at Massey Hall on Rorit 27, 1 wondered whether she was 
not the greatest singer of any type—tenors, basses, sopranos in 
cluded. At any rate, D’Alvarez has the gift of making you feel so, 
while you are listening to her, which is almost the same thing. It 
was as if the smallness of her audience had been a spur upon her, 
to reveal her unlimited resources at the superlative peak, in order 
that those who had paid her the courtesy of coming to hear her 
might be rewarded. There is obviously none of the petulance of 
the spoiled prima donna in this artist. The power and gusto of 
her singing oe been equalled by but one vocalist heard here within 
recent years, and that was the late Enrico Caruso. But it was not 
a case merely of flooding the ears of her hearers with entrancingly 
luscious tones; the discretion and insight of the true intellectual 
interpreter were apparent in every note she sang. The thrill and 
enthusiasm she imparted has been happily expressed by another local 
critic who predicts that the day will come when crowds will storm 
Massey Hall to hear D’Alvarez—the wish being clearly father to‘the 
thought. : : . y ! 

The tropical beauty of the Peruvian singer is even more in evi- 
dence than it was fourteen months ago, because she has grown 
slighter. In tragic numbers her face and bearing suggest the por- 
traits and descriptions of the French tragedienne Rachel, whose 
sower to impress audiences seems to have heen unsurpassed in the 
istory of the stage. The glowing intensity of D’Alvarez’s utterance 
and facial expression would alone suffice to deeply affect the emo 
tions; but this gift is accompanied by a voice of impeccable richness 
and loveliness, and the highest artistic distinction in the handling 
of it. She is in truth a supreme interpreter; “the divine lust of 
song” finds its embodiment in D’Alvarez. 

"the vastness of tonal power in this voice is as remarkable as the 
wealth and variety of color. The ease and freedom of her produc 
tion is entrancing; there is not a trace of throatiness or the in- 
firmity in the matter of control which at times mars the singing of 
many fine contraltos. It is a voice that is beautifully even in quality; 
in its deepest notes it is golden and mellow, and in high bravura 
passages it is also always tender—never piercing or harsh, Tones 
gush from the singer's lips, reinforced by a temperament of tropical 
warmth, which never gives way to exaggeration or artificial demon 
stration. Many excursions into poetic imagery would hb: justified 
by the effect she produces on her hearers. 

Following her recital in Edmonton on May 15, Mary H. 
T. Alexander says in the Edmonton Journal ; 

Revelling in the glories of past memories, recalling the great oc 
casions when one has heard other famous artists, it is not saying 
one jot too much that never in the history of musical events in this 
city—or in almost any other city, for that matter—has there been 
any greater treat afforded to music-lovers than that presented to 
those who crowded the New ag Theater to the ceiling on Mon- 
day evening, when Marguerite D’Alvarez, the great Peruvian con 
tralto, gave a recital. Adjectives commonly used to describe such 
occasions seem quite inadequate. The large audience, from the 
start to the finish of the program, went “daft” over the wonderful 
woman who sang for them, Not only is D’Alvarez handsome, not 
only has she a voice of remarkable quality, but she is an emotional 
actress of the very first rank. Cheers and bravos burst forth as if 
the audience would lift the roof. 

A most wonderful program was presented, and each succeeding 
number but caused those present to marvel at the clearness of dic- 
tion and the liquid quality of the distinguished singer’s magnificent 
voice, to feel enthusiastic over her glorious tone color, and, best of 
all, to glory in her tensity of portrayed emotions and dramatic power 
of delivery. 

Madame D’Alvarez proved herself to be an emotional actress of 
superb technic, Her voice is velvety and sonorous. She is capable 
of swaying an audience one minute to laughter, and the next to 
tears. When she sang the little mother song, “My Bairnie Lad,” 
she typified the tender passion of motherhood, while tragedy and 
pity stood out strongly in her interpretation of “The Blind Plough- 
man,” which followed in the insistent demand for an encore number. 

In “The Tryst” by Sibelius, her dramatic ability was most 
strongly marked; on “Los Pastores’”’ by Schindler and “Les 
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Couronnes” by Chausson, she afforded the keenest of pleasure to 
her listeners, 

Each succeeding number was a fresh triumph, but the apex of 
enchantment was reached in three glorious numbers: “My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice” from Saint Saens’ “Samson et Dalila; “Le 
Seguidilla” from Bizet’s “Carmen,” and the celebrated ‘“Habanera”™ 
from the same opera. 

Her tones were most certainly irresistible; she was magnificent. 
What a wonderful experience it would be to see and hear her as 
“Carmen.” Her singing of the ‘‘Seguidilla” from that opera, and 
her prceentatin, of the “Habanera’’ were vocal events long to be 
recalled with pleasure. 

Her interpretations of such parts should cause the memory of 
all other Carmens and Dalilas to sink into blank insignificance. 
She has raised an intense desire that she should be heard in grand 
opera in Edmonton, at some no far distant date. 

As it was the writer left the theater in haste for a journey, with 
the plaudits of the audience echoing down the theater stairs and 
out into the street, the audience almost—hut not quite—forgetting 
to sing the national anthem, in its enthusiasm to do the great 
singer honor. 

In conclusion, it is quite safe to say that if good fortune should 
allow of a future visit from Madame D’Alvarez there should be 
no building in Edmonton large enough to hold the crowd which 
may apply for admission. 


In the Edmonton Bulletin of May 16, John Oliver writes : 


Margaret D’Alvarez’s recital in the New Empire Theater on 
Monday evening will undoubtedly be handed down as being of pre- 
eminent importance in the season’s musical calendar, and will be 
regarded as one of the most colossal events in Edmonton's entire 
musical history. There are in the world only a few artists who 
have left the great majority far behind and have scaled the upper- 
most rungs of the ladder to Olympian heights. D’Alvarez is one 
of the select few. Away up there on a high pinnacle of fame sits 
D'Alvarez, with Chaliapine, Muratore, Mary Garden and a few 
too few—others, 

D’Alvarez has reached her position of eminence by reason of 
the fact that she remains one of the numerically few artists who, 
in their singing, actually create something. It is an indescribable 
and inexplicable something, but it can be sensed and felt as surely 
as one can smell and feel material objects. D’Alvarez is not con- 
tent merely to open her mouth and pour out words and notes. She 
takes words and music—oftentimes cold in themselves—and_ trans- 
mogrifies them into living and very vital songs with a meaning of 
tremendous import 

When D’Alvarez sings she pours out a pellucid stream of won 
derful melody, inundated with eddies of untold beauty which stir 
the innermost feelings and make one rise above the mundane things 
of life. There is the secret of any great artist’s success; that is 
the secret of D’Alvarez’s tremendous powers. 

Last night D’Alvarez revealed vistas of hitherto unknown artistry. 
Her art is peculiar to herself, and to appreciate her to the full, she 
must be heard. In the past there have been vocalists of world-wide 
renown visit Edmonton, but never before has a contralto so swung 
or moved a local audience to spontaneous demonstrations of ap 
proval as the beautiful Peruvian did last night. Wave after wave 
of accentuated applause surged over the auditorium at the conclusion 
of each song. And never before was a reception so meritoriously 
earned. 


Elena Gerhardt Charms Her London 
Audiences 


Daniel Mayer Company, Ltd., of London, has announced 
that Elena Gerhardt will return there next March for a 
series of engagements in consequence of the cordial re- 
ception given the noted lieder singer this spring on her 
first appearances there since the war. At her fourth 
recital this season in Queen’s Hall, she offered a program 
of Hugo Wolf songs and brought out an audience as 
large and enthusiastic as the three previous ones. The 
London critics again expressed unanimous approval of Miss 
Gerhardt’s art: 

Although there are ten pcople who know the songs of Brahms 
to one who knows the songs of Hugo Wolf, the finished art and 
potent personality of Elena Gerhardt drew a large audience to 
Queen's Hall last week. Gerhardt, who will not be returning to us 
until next March, was as wonderful as ever.-Daily Express. 

It was sure proof of the popularity of Frau Gerhardt that she was 
able to attract a well-filled house at Queen's Hall yesterday with a 
program made up exclusively of the songs of Hugo Wolf, for their 
appeal is limited. But it was the famous German singer's last 
ajypearance until next March, and her many admirers doubtless 
wished to say farewell.-The Morning Post of May 1° 

A day which brings us two such concerts as those of Koussevitzki 
and Elena Gerhardt in the same hall is to be marked with a red 
letter. Miss Gerhardt sang Hugo Wolf, and her presentation of 
him was authoritative. There is no singer with whom we feel more 
constantly and more deeply the intrinsic beauty of words woven 
into speech.—-The London Times of May 20. 

After commenting on the limitations of Hugo Wolf, 
S. L., in the Manchester Guardian, concedes : 

The old charm of Miss Gerhardt’s mezza voce and the exquisite 
smoothness of her style were in themselves sufficient, perhaps, to 
account for the vast audience. It is difficult to believe that so large 
an English audience could he attractcd mainly by the genius of 
Hugo Wolf. There were among it vocalists in whose public work 
Wolf so far finds no place. The audience was as warm in its ap 
parent appreciation as it was powerful in numbers and constitution 

Mme. Gerhardt’s program yesterday consisted entirely of songs of 
Hugo Wolf, and one could not but reflect that had so gifted an 
interpreter pleaded Wolf's cause with the public in his lifetime 
recognition of his genius would have come long before it actually 
did, Yesterday every one of these songs, the meditative ‘““Heimweh” 
like the impetuous “Lied Vom Wind,"’ the purely humorous ‘Stor 
chenbotschaft” no less than the exquisitely whimsical “In Dem Shat 
ten Meiner Locken,” had an effect that was absolutely irresistible 
Of course, Mme. Gerhardt is pre-eminently the composer's singer. 
She delights the public at large as she delights other performers and 
interpreters. But only those who have imagined a melody and at 
tempted to convey their idea to others capable of singing it know 
the full range of her talent, There are moments in her performance 
when perhaps a meticulous, pedantic specialist in voice production 
would note that the voice is less beautiful than it generally is. But 
there is never a phrase which has not the stamp of finality, Be the 
quality of the voice superb, which is the rule, or of less remarkable 
beauty, the message it conveys is invariably true in the highest sense. 
It “stills all desire,” it echoes perfectly the thought of the composer 
It leaves no loopholes for the caviller, for indeed the art of musical 
interpretation can go no further. 

Of the songs she gave yesterday afternoon we thought “Die Ihr 
Schwebet um Diese Palmen” and “In dem Schatten Meiner Locken”’ 
most supremely beautiful. This, however, is purely a matter of 
personal taste. Others preferred the popular “‘Staendchen” and the 
“Auf Dem Grunen Balkon,” which were also rapturously applauded 
But almost every song was received in such a way as to show that 
only discretion and good manners forbade the request of an encore 
In two or three cases, however, unbounded delight got the better 
of good manners, and the encore had to be granted. The last pag> 
of the programme contained the welcome announcement that moe 
Gerhardt will again be in London in March of next year.—Daily 
Telegraph, May 19. 


Echoes of Werrenrath’s Aan Arbor Concert 


Reinald Werrenrath appeared at the May Festival in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on May 18, and following are some excerpts 
of the Michigan papers: 

He is so well and favorably known to the local music world of 
both Ann Arbor and Detroit, and his place in the front rank of 
American concert baritones is so far from argument that it is 
required only to write he was in excellent form,-——-Detroit Journal 

The performance, however, was more of a personal triumph for 
Mr. errenrath. He is’a singer who brings intelligence to his 
work, a keen insight which he links up with an extensive knowl- 
edge of music. None can deny that he knows how to sing and 
knowing how he applies this understanding to all he does. His 
solos presented many problems in execution which might well have 
daunted the ordinary singer. Werrenrath went through them with 
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“Yes, It’s a Stemway” 


[SN'T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have giventoyourhome 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwillnever 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
[am |paidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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Severn, Jr., were interested. These included the Spring- 
field Orchestral Club, founded in 1875; the Symphony Or- 
chestra, which ran seventeen years, from 1903, under the 
able direction of the violinist-composer, Emil Karl Jan- 
ser, and the Independent Orchestral Movement, launched 
by Andrien Cornelissen, which latter was abandoned when 
the leader went to Buffalo jin 1913. 

It is interesting to note that the veteran violinist, Lester 
W. Hardy, successful conductor for several seasons of the 
first-named orchestral club, heads the viola section of the 
present band. It is significant that the personnel of the 
new municipal orchestra includes several soloists of the 
quality of Mr. Hardy, and that its enrolled membership 
of sixty-five of the best instrumentalists residing here, by 
no means includes them all. 

The project is being boomed by the Rotary, Kiwanis and 
other local clabs and plans call for at least three concerts 
with soloists in the coming season, and is already assured 
of substantial backing. Mr. Turner, the conductor, has 
had wide experience, having been for several years direc- 
tor of the Musical Art Society, the Schubert Male Choir 
(later the MacDowell Male Choir), and the Waterbury 
Masonic Choir. He is now the organist and choirmaster 
of Trinity Methodist Church. E. N 

Troy, N. ¥Y.—The musical season in Troy was form- 
ally brought to a close with the recital of Mario Cham- 
lee, tenor, on May 19. The concert made a brilliant climax 
for the twenty-fifth year of the Chromatic Club concerts 
in this city and added new laurels to that organization. 
Music Hall was well crowded and the tenor was given an 
enthusiastic reception. He sang a well selected program. 
The other artists who have appeared in Troy this season 
under the auspices of the Chromatic Club, include Paul 
Kochanski, violinist; Carolina Lazzari, contralto; the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, with Walter Damrosch as con- 
ductor, and Maier and Pattison, pianists. The artists an- 
nounced for next season include Erika Morini, violinist; 
Frieda Hempel, soprano; Myra Hess, pianist, and a return 
engagement of the New York Symphony. 

This is the busy season for pupil recitals from the Emma 
Willard and Troy Conservatories, also of the private teach- 
ers. At the Troy Conservatory, the piano pupils of Mar- 
garet Gillies, Anne Mooney, James McLaughlin, Jr., Eva 
Lewis, Mrs. L. T. Krause, Harriet Link, Clara Stearns, 
Miss Macdonald and Ruth Hardy, have appeared in re- 
cital; also vocal pupils of Charles B. Weikel. Violin stu- 
dents of Clarence Philip and L. T. Krause. At the Emma 
Willard, pupils of William L. Glover, Mrs. Annie Hagen 
Buell, Helen Fancher, Teresa Maier and S. Grahame Nob- 
bes have been presented in recitals, 

Among other events of the month was the debut of 
Agnes L. O’Brien, soprano, at the Y. M. C. A. Hall. She 
was assisted by Thomas O'Neil, violinist, from Albany, 
and James McLaughlin, Jr. of Troy. Miss O’Brien is the 
soprano soloist at St. Joseph’s Church, Troy. 

The third concert this season of the Troy Schubert Club 
Chorus, under the direction of Prof. Charles B. Weikel, 
and assisted by the Charlotte White String Quartet, of 
Boston, was a huge success. The club is a year old and 
has developed into a well balanced and attractive associ- 
ation that already has had three creditable public appear- 
ances and is planning a course of concerts for next season. 

S. 3. 


Washington, D. C. (See letter on another page.) 

Zanesville, Ohio—Zanesville is to entertain the annual 
meeting of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association and 
music clubs next May, according to a report made by Mrs. 
Ora Delpha Lane, at a meeting of the City Federation of 
Clubs. At the joint meeting in Granville, Mrs. Lane was 
elected first vice-president of the Ohio Music Teachers’ 
Association, after declining the nomination for the presi- 
dency. The clubs will be in session three days and Zanes- 
ville will have a rare musical treat. Interesting reports 
of the central district meeting of the Ohio Federation of 
Music Clubs at Westerville, were given by Mrs. Graham 
Bailey, M. B. Ferguson and Mrs. Ora Delpha Lane, with 
an informal account by the president, Mrs. Byron LaRue. 
The meeting of the Central District was announced for this 
city next November. R. M. C. 


Aurora Potter Begins Initial Recital Series 


On Monday evening, June 12, Aurora Potter, a gifted 
young pianist from Oregon, gave the first of a series of 
recitals by artist pupils of Edwin Hughes which will take 
place weekly during the summer session at the Hughes 
studio. The initial program included the Waldstein sonata 
of Beethoven, “Faschingsschwank aus Wien” of Schumann, 
valse, op. 42, nocturne in D flat and ballade in A flat of 
Chopin, “La Soirée dans Granade” of Debussy, and 
“Campanella” of Liszt. The pianist gave a very pleasing 
rendition of the entire program, but displayed particular 
artistry in tonal effects in the Chopin group. 


Tollefsen Senior Students Presented 


The senior students of Carl and Augusta Tollefsen gave 
an artistic recital in the auditorium of the Manual Train- 
ing High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., June 1. Anita Palmer, 
violin; Julius Koehl, piano, and Paul Kefer, cello, ren- 
dered very effectively Godard’s trio in F major, and 
with fine ensemble; Edith Roos played with very good 
results piano selections by Schubert, MacDowell and Dett; 
Otto Bender, in his Ries and Vieuxtemps selections pro- 
duced fine, resonant violin tone. Elizabeth Murphy gave 
Schumann's “Papillons” with fine effect and excellent 
rhythm. Lillie Davidson showed good spirit and inter- 
pretative ability in Massenet’s “Meditation” and Sarasate’s 
“Gypsy Airs” for violin. 

Kathryn Makin’s three piano selections enabled her to 
render effectively the varied styles of treatment required. 
Mercedita Wagner (violin), Mr. Koehl (piano) and Mr. 
Kefer (cello) played artistically “Extase”’ (Ganne) and 
“Hungarian Dances” (Brahms) in true characteristic style. 
Young Bernhard Knudsen showed great talent in his violin 
selections by Beethoven and Francoeur-Kreisler. Isabel 
Gould rendered with delicacy of touch, good expression and 
excellent interpretation piano selections by w, Schu- 
mann, Moszkowski and Wagner-Liszt. Anita Palmer 
entered into the right spirit of interpretation in “Fantasia 
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Appassionata” (Vieuxtemps), for violin, and Mercedita 
Wagner played “Cabin Song” (White) and “Czardas” 
(Monti), for violin, with good effect and excellent technic. 
Julius Koehl, concert pianist, owes his advancement as an 
artist of high degree to Mrs. Tollefsen. His rendition of 
Liszt’s “Consolation” and “Hungarian Rhapsody” No. 6 
was in a masterful manner. The program ended with a 
quartet of violins, with piano, “May Pleasures,” finely 
rendered. 

All this talent, excepting Mr. Kefer, who is a member 
of the Tollefsen trio, has been brought to a fine degree of 
proficiency by Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen. 


American Institute Activities 


The present is an active period in the American Institute 
of Applied Music, being the culmination of the thirty-sixth 
season. On June 3, a general recital brought forward seven- 
teen numbers for piano, voice and violin. The performers 
were pupils of Misses Close, Marble, Chittenden, Mrs. Zed- 
ler-Mix, Greene, Mrs. Nellis, Messrs. Raudenbush, Sher- 
man, Tebbs and Baker. Those participating were John 
Camph, Maria Cavagneo, Aaron Freedman, Muriel Bunnell, 
Alice Profumo, Elizabeth Gerberich, Nellie Lee Pearce, 
Doris Brixey, Kathleen Hill, Leon King, Sara Hitchcock, 
Lillian Rung, Hugh Eustis Paine, Mabel Eklund, Helen 
Parker Ford, Violet Waring and Fay Jacobs. On May 26 
the one hundredth sonata recital was given, a program of 
works by Corelli, Reger, Mozart and von eber being 
heard, rendered by Jean Stockwell, violin; Dorothy Leach, 
piano; Burnett Corwin Tutthill, clarinet; Louise R. Kep- 
pel, piano, and Francis Moore, piano. The students’ recital! 
of June 6 brought forward pupils by the teachers named 
above, including also pupils of Mr. Klibansky and Lotta 
Madden. Sixteen numbers of-vocal, piano and violin music, 
were performed by the following students: Edna Menefee, 
Adele Holstein, “Lillian Simon, Sydney Shaar, Walter 
Preston and.May Borjes, Frederick’ H- Hanlon, Clark Vin- 
cent Johnson, Louis Schoenborn, Jeannette Dalton, Edna 
Oster, Esther Adie, Florence Church, Mrs. Eugene Bascho, 
Martin Schlesinger and-Grace. Cottrell. This program had 
on it compositions by leaders in the musical world, past and 
present; hardly a name of prominence, from Handel to 
Palmgren, but was on this program, Other recent and also 
forthcoming events are as follows: 

June 12, piano recital by Margaret Spotz; June 19, open- 
ing of the summer session; June 19, piano recital by Francis 
Moore; June 21, short recital by a member of the Faculty ; 
June 26, piano recital by Samuel Prager. 

There will also be recitals every Wednesday at eleven 
o'clock through June and July. 


Lucy Gates Does Not Believe in Hoodoos 


That no superstition governs the actions of Lucy Gates 
is borne out by the fact.that she is announcing her second 
annual New York recital for the date of Friday, October 13. 
Here is a date at least that no one can forget. It was not 





LUCY GATES, 
coloratura soprano. 


until this season that Lucy Gates gave her first New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall. She had sung before that in over 
500 concerts throughout this country and Canada; also 
she had appeared in New York in opera and with the 
leading orchestras, The success of this recital brought 
forth high endorsement from the press. The New York 
Evening Post calls hers the finest voice now upon the 
stage. With this encouragement Lucy Gates feels that she 
wishes to make a New York recital an annual event. 


Florence Hammon Pupils Heard 


The Florence Hammon School of Piano of St. Louis, 
Mo., presented the intermediate and advanced pupils in a 
recital at the Artists’ Guild on Monday evening, June 5. 
Miss Hammon is a normal teacher of the Effa Ellis Per- 
field pedagogical method. 
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consummate ease and smoothness, with remarkable phrasing and 
with the crystal-clear enunciation on which a large share of his 
reputation is based.—-Detroit News, 


Reinald Werrenrath can_ be depended upon to do distinguished 
work. He is a singer of intelligence and his polished style of 
delivery, his poise, his control of breath and phrasing, his ability 
to depict the correct mood or emotion, makes his interpretation of 
a role of commanding power. The baritone role in “The New Life” 
is a very important one. With appealing directness and com- 
pelling dignity he sang the difficult score. His reading formed 
the artistic high light of the performance. -Detroit Free Press. 


It is hard to find a more gracious and expértly handled voice 
than Mr. Werrenrath's,—-Detroit Evening Times. 


Helena Marsh Editorialized in Ottawa 


Helena Marsh received quite an unusual review of her 
recent concert in the Ottawa Journal, which was, by the 
way, an editorial. It is printed herewith in part: 

Peter, the Hermit, preaching to the crusaders, Whitefield, bring- 
ing tears to the people’s eyes by the way he said “Mesopotamia” 
(so one woman said it was the most comforting word in the Bible), 
Gladstone in his great Midlothian campaigns when (as Sir Robertson 
Nicoll said) his eloquence was so overpowering that at a word his 
hearers would have followed him to the death, are examples of the 
influence of glamor Beauty of language, refinement of voice, apt- 
ness of illustration and directness of purpose, played their rightful 
part in bringing to a focus the emotions of the people. But technic 
alone will not move people; thought and beauty only become dynamic 
when subject to the white heat of feeling. The singer, for instance, 
only throws the spell of glamor over an audience when the glow of 
emotion creates an atmosphere that is charged with the essential 
medium to transform the vocal effort into the value of a spiritual 
experience, 

t is for this reason-——that she is able to throw the glamor of 
enchantment over her audience-—that I count Helena Marsh among 
the great singers. In his vocal tutor Shakespeare quotes the Italian 
musician, Bazzini, to the effect that the end of art is not to astonish 
but to move, and did not Beethoven say of his own Mass in D, 
“From the heart it has come, to the heart it shall go!” When an 
auditor is really moved, he forgets the hall, the composer, and even 
the singer, and the beauty of the song alone touches his heart. 
Inferior (but sometimes celebrated) artists astonish; Helena Marsh 
“moves.” She throws the fairy’s net of glamor over her audience 
until they become inhabitants of some bewitched palace, transported 
there on wings of song, and she has the rare mystic power to kesp 
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them there as long as it is her pleasure to do so—at the Chateau 
Laurier recital the other evening during some twenty items. 

Miss Marsh's voice is phenomenal. At the moment I can recall 
no voice worthy of an exchange, She sings so easily throughout 
what would appear to be an unparalleled compass that I ventured to 
ask the compass of her voice. “Four octaves,” she replied. For a 
moment I thought of asking for a demonstration, but conscience told 
me it was ungentlemanly to doubt a lady's word, and what seemed 
to be the word of intelligence vm that even if the voice were 
five octaves in compass it wouldn't be any more remarkable. She 
has those wonderful, ever-appealing, organ-iike notes of Clara Butt, 
but in addition she has also the upper notes of a dramatic soprano- 
like Albani in her prime. Then, too, it is a ey capable of infinite 
graduation, being now like the ‘whisper of the leaves on a summer 
evening, now ominously crescendoing until it culminates into an 
overpowering storm of emotional climax, now quiet and subdued 
with tender appeal, now sounding with the dignity and reverence of 
a cathedral organ. Never once did I hear her voice take on even 
a tinge of any element which would suggest impurity. It is produced 
with perfect ease, faultless purity, awless forwardness and con- 
summate precision. By “precision” I mean the precise character 
of tone demanded by the song and the text; it is, therefore, a voice 
capable of portraying the most subtle distinctions of characterizations. 
One one that Longfellow must have heard a voice something like 
it when he wrote: “Oh, th there is something in that voice that reaches 
the innermost recesses of my spirit!” 

She, herself, believes her voice to be unique, and she states the 
authorities for her belief—the great critics, singers, and voice-trainers 
who have heard her—but she does so quite artlessly for apparently 
she has none of those abhorrent conceits with which only too many 
singers appear to be too amply endowed, 

It has been said that the natural language of gesture is God's 
language, that it was not invented by man. The moral law within 
compels man to assume an attitude of erectness, “to march breast 
forward,” as Browning puts it, or to hang his head in shame. Such 
attitudes may be attributable to the great co-ordinator of all things, 
but the gestures of the artist are not a natural art, they have to be 
cultivated, and one wrong gesture _ upset the most convincing, 
speech or the most inspiring song. e singer, the art of ges- 
ture is the hardest o 8. to acquire. Gestures are 
usually effective in inverse ratio to their frequency. One of the 
most telling gestures I ever saw was in one of Jowett’s sermons and 
it was the only gesture Jowett made during the whole of the sermon, 

But gesture was no more God's language in the case of Jowett 
than in the memorable incident when Canning, the great unglish 
parliamentarian, was overpowered with his own eloquence in his 
great speech on Portugal when he exclaimed: “I called the new 
world into existence to redress the balance of the old.” The effect 
of this speech is one of the great traditions of the House of Com- 
mons. vt was an epoch in a man’s life to have heard him,” wrote 
a member who was present. “It was as if every man in the house 
had been electrified. Mr. Canning seemed to have actually increased 
in stature, his attitude was so majestic. I remarked that the 
flourishes were made with his left arm; the effect was new and 
beautiful; his chest heaved and expanded, his nostrils dilated, and 
age and sickness were dissolved and forgotten in the ardor of 
youthful genius.” Canning’s biographer says of the incident, ‘‘The 
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whole house were moved as if an electric shock had passed through; 
they all rose for a moment to look at him. This effect I witnessed 
from under the gallery. Miss Marsh’s gestures," like Jowett’s and 
Canning’s, were not those of nature, but of second nature, but in 
these and similar cases they appear to be the natural outcome of a 
heart aglow with emotion and any other gesture would have ruined 
the effect and seemed absolutely unnatural. 

There are other re in the art of Helena Marsh on which I 
would like to dwell, but I must deprive myself of the pleasure. 
However, I can not help but say a word about the charms of her 
paceeeey: She is a veritable queen both on and off the platform, 

ut withal possessing that simple naivete of manner and speech that 
won the heart of a Kiwanian to My when he heard she was going 
down the new Carnival olide, “My! I’d like to take her down! 
And wouldn't I take care of her!’ 

To sum up, Helens Marsh is a queen, a queen of song, the queen, 
of contraltos, who can create out of the fulness of her vocal, mental, 
and personal resources the glamor which is at once the touchstone 
of the highest art and the hall-mark of transcendent achievement. 


Peirce Conducts Choral Society 


The West Newbury Choral Society, John Peirce conduc- 
tor, presented the following program, June 7, before a large 
audience in the Town Hall: “Glorious Forever,” chorus 
(Rachmaninoff); two quartets, “Greetings to Spring” 





JOHN PEIRCE, 


Conductor of the West Newbury Choral Society and bari- 
tone soloist. 


(Strauss), and “Bella figlia” “Rigoletto” (Verdi), and the 
cantata, “The Rose Maiden,” by Frederick Cowen. 

These press criticisms indicate that Mr. Pierce added an- 
other success to his rapidly growing list: 

In Town Hall last evening the West Newbury Choral Society 
gave its third and by far the best and most brilliant concert. The 
chorus has been trained very carefully by John W. Pierce, and last 
night the splendid singing of the chorus reflected much credit on 
the director, the town and themselves. The opening number, “Glor- 
ious Forever,” was so well sung that all oo at once a fine 
srogram was in store, The soloists of the evening were Marjorie 

oody, soprano; Edith Weye, contralto; Roy Patch, tenor, and John 
Peirce, baritone. Miss Moody has a voice remarkable for its sweet- 
ness and fine quality, even in the highest notes. Miss Weye has a 
good contralto voice which was heard to advantage in several num 
bers, Mr. Patch is well known here and is always well liked; he is a 
favorite with local people, who enjoy his singing. Mr. Peirce has a 
wonderful baritone voice, and is always received with marked favor 
in his home town; he worked hard for the success of last evening's 
concert and his efforts were crowned with success.—Newburyport 
News. 


Mr. Peirce has worked hard es conscientiously in the prepara 
tion of this program and the excellent results obtained do credit to 
his efforts. The members of the chorus were earnest and enthusiastic 
in their work and manifested a spirit of confidence*in, and loyalty 
to their leader.—Haverhill Gazette. 


Echoes of Max Tietnae Southern Tour 


During his recent tour as soloist with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Max Gegna, cellist, appeared in a score 
of southern cities with most emphatic success. The Colum- 
bia (S. C.) State in its review of his appearance on May 
2 says: 

The other soloist was Max Gegna, whose brilliant rendition of 
a rhapsodie by Popper was one of the notable opportunities 
tolets ia has had of realizing the full possibilities of the cello. 

Under his handling, the instrument was as flexible and fleet as a 
violin, as smooth as a horn and as richly sweet as only a cello 
can be when played by a virtuoso, 

The Meridian (Miss.) Star remarked: 


In the full sense of the word, Max Gegna is an artist. It is 
very seldom that Popper's rhapsodie is played with such real 
Hungarian sentiment and such artistic interpretation. Gegna’s 
tone is exquisite, and the dainty number, Drigo’s Serenade, which 
he pages as an encore, proved again that he was a master of the 


Phillip Gordon Charms Danville Audience 


Danville, Ill, June 14, 1922—On Friday evening, June 
9, Phillip Gordon, pianist, and Elinor Whittemore, violin- 
ist, were heard here in a most interesting concert at St. 
James M. E. Church, before a large and appreciative audi- 
ence, which according to a local paper was a demonstra- 
tion of “their recording of their own playing by the Ampico, 
which was used both as accompaniment and to repeat 
selections from the artists’ recording.” S..m. 


Sylvia Cushmes in Bankruptcy 
Notice has been given that Sylvia Cushman of Brook- 
line, Mass., was duly adjudicated bankrupt on April 21, 
in the District Court of the United States for the County 
of Norfolk, District of Massachusetts. The first meeting 
for the creditors will be held on June 22, in Room 320, 
Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 


Perfield Teacher’s Pupil Wins Honors 


One of Mildred Haire’s pupils won a second prize at 
the Federation Contest in Utah recently. Only fourteen 
years old, she has studied with Miss Haire for two years. 
Miss Haire is an exponent of the Effa Ellis Perfield 
Pedagogical Method and is at present teaching in Salt 
Lake City. 


Victor Harris at Easthampton 
Victor Harris has opened his summer home at Easthamp- 
ton, L. I., where he will remain until October. Mr. Harris 
is, however, teaching there each morning. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER 
MUSIC SOCIETY TO PLAY 
AT PITTSFIELD FESTIVAL 





San Francisco Chamber Music Society, Founded by Elias 
M. Hecht, Receives and Accepts Invitation from Mrs. 
Coolidge to Participate in Pittsfield Chamber 
Music Festival—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., June 3, 1922—Probably for the first 
time in the history of musical art in this country, an 
aggregation of ensemble players from the far west has 
been recognized to the extent of being invited to play 
under the same conditions with some of the leading organi- 
zations of its kind in the world. The Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco, founded by Elias M. Hecht of this 
city, which consists of such well known artists as Louis 
Persinger, director and first violinist; Louis Ford, second 
violinist; Nathan Firestone, violist, and Walter V. Ferner, 
cellist, has been for several years one of the bright lights 
of San Francisco’s musical seasons. Mr. Hecht has been 
since its organization its financial sponsor, giving freely 
and willingly to this cause in which he and his co-operators 
had just faith, Now his dream has been realized and the 
Chamber Music Society will journey eastward in September 
to participate at the annual Pittsfield chamber music festi- 
val. After this appearance, Mr. Hecht has made arrange- 
ments to have his organization appear in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, New York and other musical centers throughout the 
East. Mr. Hecht and the members of the Chamber Music 
Society are receiving congratulations from artists and 
friends from all over the country upon the great honor 
which has been bestowed upon them. 

Nores. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, the distinguished American 
composer and pianist, appeared at the California Theater 
at the Sunday morning concert of May 28, and added 
another triumph to his already long list. Upon ‘this occasion 
he played three numbers from his “Omar Khayyam” suite 
and a selection from his “Thunderbird” suite. Under the 
agile fingers of such a delightful pianist and interpreter a 
thoroughly interesting performance was rendered. Mr. 
Cadman was recalled several times by his enthusiastic 
audience. 

The activities of the San Francisco Musical Club were 
brought to an end when a delightful concert was given at 
the Palace Hotel, Thursday morning, May 26. The program 
was rendered by Mrs, Ashley Faull and Mrs. Byron Mc- 


Donald who gave duets, displaying their fine voices to good 
advantage; songs of Richard Strauss splendidly delivered 
by Mrs. Charles Stewart Ayres and a delightful reading of 
Gabriel Faure’s sonata for violin and piano by Nathan 
Firestone, violinist, and A. Maude Wellendorff, pianist. 
Lillian Birmingham has been re-elected president for the 
coming season. 

Mrs. E, E. Brunner, one of the leading oratorio singers 
of San Francisco, gave an enjoyable recital at the Western 
Arts Association recently. Mrs. Brunner paid a flattering 
tribute to a local composer, Mary Carr Moore, by placing 
on her program a group of her songs. She sang these 
numbers in her usual charming manner, for her voice at 
all times is alluringly fresh, clear and of unusual beauty. 
Mrs. Brunner has been most active during the winter, 
filling many church engagements as well as her recital 
appearances. She has earned a well deserved summer 
vacation. 

Pearl Hossack Whitcomb presented five of her advanced 
students in a recital in the club rooms of the San Francisco 
Musical Club, Saturday afternoon, May 27, The young 
singers were well received and made a decided impression 
through their excellently rendered numbers. Those taking 
part in this recital were Alice Stark, Elma Jones, Ethel 
Burton, Harriette Murton and Clara Ward. Lola Givin 
Smale was at the piano. 

Imogene Peay, the talented San Francisco pianist and 
accompanist, who toured all winter and early spring with 
Helen Stanley, has returned home for the summer to rest 
and visit with her family and friends. In August, Miss 
Peay contemplates returning East to visit at George Ham- 
lin’s summer school where she will accompany him as_well 
as his advanced pupils. Miss Peay is one of San Fran- 
cisco’s younger musicians who has received wide recogni- 
tion in foreign territory. C. H. A. 


SACRAMENTO NOTES 


Sacramento, Cal., June 1, 1922.—The last concert of the 
season of the McNeill Club was given the other evening, 
Percy A. R. Dow directing. A large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence greeted this popular group of male singers, which, in 
turn, amply rewarded them for their presence. 

La Verne Waters was presented by her teacher, Ida Hjer- 
leid-Shelley, in a recital of piano numbers at Wiley B. Allen 
Hall not long since. Miss Waters is a beautiful player and 
a credit to her teacher. 

Vivian Mezger, pianist, and Harriet Bergen, violinist, 
both of Roseville, have been active of late in appearances be- 
fore the Women’s Improvement clubs of nearby towns. 


Florence Hood, former artist pupil of A. Wilmer Oakes, 
is now living in San Francisco, where she is studying violin 
under Lichtenstein, formerly of the St. Louis Sypmhony 
Orchestra. 

In connection with Music Week, which was celebrated 
with much success recently, it should be stated that this— 
the second annual affair-—was organized under the auspices 
of the music committee of Sacramento Community Service, 
of which Major J. W. Wooldridge is chairman. 

W.O. 


LOS ANGELES MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


New Director Chosen eg: Giese s Orchestra—Grace 
Wood Jess and Grace Adele Freebey in Recital—Los 
Angeles Trio’s Closing Concert—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 7—H. Colin Campbell, artist- 
pupil of Thilo Becker, presented a second interesting pro- 
gram to an appreciative audience at the Gamut Club 
Theater, playing numbers by Scriabin, Chopin, Rubinstein, 
Balakirew, Albeniz, Campbell-Tipton and a local composer, 
L. DeVere Nicholson. “From a Spanish Garden” was 
dedicated to Mr. Campbell, “Passing Colors” to Mr. Becker. 
Mr. Nicholson has also written some songs which have 
been used by Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, well known contralto, 

New Director ror GRAUMAN’S ORCHESTRA. 

Constantine Bakilienikoff is the imposing sounding name 
of the new orchestral director of Grauman’s million dollar 
theater, who is succeeding Mischa Guterson, the latter 
having taken new duties. Mr. Grauman is sti!l discovering 
new talent and exploiting it at his morning concerts. 
Grace Woop Jess AND Grace Apete Frereey Recirat. 

Grace Wood Jess, whose exquisite portrayals of folk 
songs in costume have won for her a unique place in artist 
ranks, was heard at Redlands and before the University 
of Fine Arts Club in San Francisco last week. Mrs. Jess 
had the assistance of Grace Adele Freebey, composer 
pianist, whose accompaniments were part of the success 
of the program. 

Los ANGELES Trio’s CLostnc Concert. 

The final concert of the season was given by the Los 
Angeles Trio—May McDonald Hope, pianist; Calmon 
Luboviski, violinist, and Ilya Bronson, cellist—with Emil 
Ferir, viola as guest artist, May 29. An enthusiastic audi- 
ence gave delighted applause to the splendid renditions of 
these artists, and the recalls amounted to an ovation at the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE AWARDS PRIZES 


Winners of Competitions in Advanced Departments Announced—Hanna Butler Presents Twelve Sopranos—Sherwood 


School Commencement—Louise St. 


Chicago, Ill, June 17.—The prize competitions in the ad- 
vanced departments of the Chicago Musical College were 
held last week. The awards which were made by the 

idges were as follows 

DEPARTMENT OF EXPRESSION AND DRAMATIC ART 
Sheppard Butler, Theodore B. Hinckley, Julian 


une judges 
i 
Senior Diploma Class 
jarship of $300 ..+.Mayne Stedman 
Prize-Scholarship of $100 -Margaret O'Neill 
rize- Seb hiy of $ .. Josephine Evans 
Graduation Class 
| eScholarship of $300 Geraldine Brown 
Prize-Scholarship of $106 . Bessie Friedman 
rize Scholarship of $ 50 . Shirley Linder 
Post-Graduation Class 
Prize Scholarship of $100 . .»»» Helen Kinsella 
Prize Scholarship of § 50 Geraldine Prather 
“* 
VIOLIN DEPARTMENT 
lune &8 Judges: Richard Czerwonky, Theodore DuMoulin, Was 
Kochanski i 
Senior Diploma Class 
Prize Scholarship of $300 . Ethel Wilkins 
| ze-Scholarship of $101 Albert Boss 
Prize-Scholarship of § 50 Ella Morris 
Graduation Class 
Prize Scholarship of $300 , Catherine Wade-Smith 
Prize Scholarship of $100 ° . Imeda Jones 
Prize Scholarship of $ 50 ; Christine MeCann 
Post-Graduation Class 
Prize Scholarship of $100 ...-Gladys Welge 
Prize Scholarship of $ 50 Gereldine Massey 
Honorable Mention Walter Willihnganz 
. . 
VOCAL DEPARTMENT 
june 9. Judges: Herman Devries, Vittorio Trevisan, Mme, Ari 
rond Francesco Daddi 
Senior Diploma Class 
Prize Scholarship of $300 .. Lucille Wachtel 
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Peep Bcnolarakig of © SO. cccdcccicvdccbssvcses Marion Bullamore 


Graduation Class 
Prize Scholarship of $300,....... 





POMP BEOINOEED CF BIGD Ls bss ink Si'Tesker ses cccce ens pes ark e 
Prize-Scholarship Of $ 50... ..ccecscescceccevevees Velma Talmadge 
Post-Graduation Class 
Prize-Scholarship Of $300........:.cccceeeereveeeeee a, Stosberg 
Prise-Bcholarship of $100... .ccccccsscvcccccvecscese Mary Fornes 
Prise-Benolarshig of § 50.4 cscs cccsecccecvcenes Ethel MacDonald 
SEGUCOREER TRORENON «obi 8c VES cack ae Gk 0 bob asetccer Weldon Whitlock 


PIANO DEPARTMENT 


June 10, Judges: Georgia Kober, Charles E, Watt, Isaac Van 
Grove, 
Senior Diploma Class 
Princaiabactild: OF QUOD... ois 0 bbbscdc sev terdsdeed Melville Kalish 
Prize-Scholarship of $100............sceeececereves Frances Botto 
FUDD betes dcdovceseeterdesessec Hortense Youngwirth 
Graduation Class 
Prize-Scholarship of $300.........cccccessecccceeees Eulalia Kober 
eS ey er ee eee ee eee ea Ella Ziff 
anesthe BECntia «si vnedsciecceds Wiwevcvetecwa'es Carol Rosenfeld 
Post-Graduation Class 
Prize-Scholarship of $300........cccsceceesveececs Florence © Scholl 
Prise-Seholarahkip of $100... .....ccrovrceccscesvuse Inez Bringgold 
Prize-Scholarship of $ S0........sscecevessevsecs Irene MacMahon 
HANNA Butier Presents Twe_ve Sopranos, 
Twelve sopranos from the class of Hanna Butler were 


presented in recital by their efficient mentor Sunday after- 
noon, June 11, at Lyon & Healy Hall. Mrs. Butler, one 
of the busiest vocal teachers and vocalists in Chicago, has an 
exceptionally large class of students, whom she presents 
during the year at different recitals and all of whom are a 
great credit to this splendid teacher. The excellence of her 
teaching method is brought out with telling effect on these 
occasions, To single out one student appearing in Sunday's 
recital deserving more praise than pate would be a diffi- 
cult task inasmuch as each individual participant set forth 
her task admirably, winning the hearty approval of the 
large audience present. That part of the program heard 
by this reviewer was presented by Genevieve Barry Burn- 
ham, who sang charmingly Schubert's “Ave Maria” and 
Proch’s “Theme and Variations”; Ruth Williams, who 
gave a good account of herself in “Ah, Fors e Lui,” from 
“Traviata”; Margaret Cade, who disclosed her lovely voice 
to fine advantage in the “Bell Song” from “Lakme”; Dor- 
othy Greathouse, who did herself proud in numbers b 

Mozart and Gounod; Helen Kesler, who did very well wit 

Spohr’s “Rose Softly Blooming” and “Charmant Oiseau” 
from David's “Pearl of Brazil”; Mary Louise Griffin, who 
set forth some excellent singing in Massenet’s “Ouvre tes 
yeux bleus,” “Pourqui” from “Lakme,” “Si Mers ves Avez” 

by Hahn, and “Depuis le jour” from “Louise” ; Mrs. Ny- 
quist, who gave excellent renditions of Puccini, Gretch- 
aninoff and Rossini selections, and Ruth Williams, who ac- 
complished admirable work in the “Bird Song” from 
“Pagliacci.” 

There were also other numbers sung by Frances Finch, 
Margaret Cade, Frances Hunter, Flo McKee, besides a 
duet by John Lavin and John Wentworth, and one by the 
Misses Finch and Cade. 

Suerwoop ScHoo.’s TweNTY-SEVENTH COMMENCEMENT. 


At its twenty-seventh annual commencement the Sher- 
wood Music School presented a number of gifted students, 
whose splendid work reflected considerable credit upon this 
institution and its teachers. On Thursday afternoon, June 
15, at the Sherwood School Recital Hall, a recital was 
presented by pupils of the piano and voice doperienents, 
following which, on Thursday evening, Pearl Matthews, 
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Elmer Cholvin, Gladys Atkinson and Eva Anderson, pian- 
ists, and Lucille Long and LeRoy Ham Mp mom offered 
the regular commencement concert. The d plomas and 
teachers’ certificates were presented by Walter Keller, di- 
rector of the school. 


Wa ter Spry’s “How to Teacn” Crass. 


A unique feature of the summer normal class at the Co- 
lumbia School of Music is the “How to Teach” class, con- 
ducted by Walter Spry. This class is for piano teachers 
who wish to become acquainted with the most modern-ideas 
on technic and also wish to enlarge their knowledge of the 
piano literature and how to present it to their pupils. The 
first class is announced for Thursday morning, June 22, 
when Mr. Spry’s brilliant pupil, Margaret Farr, will play 
the following numbers: Scherzo from B flat minor sonata, 
impromptu, op. 36, and etude, op. 10, No. 3 (Chopin) ; 
gavotte fantastique, by Mrs. H.H. A. Beach; “In Au- 
tumn” (Moszkowski), “A Night in Granada” (Debussy), 
the C major rhapsody of Dohnanyi, and Grieg’s A minor 
concerto, 

*  Gustar Hotmguist Stu Busy. 

The season, which has been a busy one for Gustaf Holm- 
quist, has not as yet finished for this well known Chicago 
bass-baritone, for he is to sing at the Norwegian Singers’ 
Festival in Sioux City, Ia. on June 23 and 24. On June 
15 he was heard in concert in Chicago. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY GRADUATING CLAss. 


The class of 1922 is the largest in the history of this 
great institution of music, numbering 274 and representing 
thirty-one different States—a splendid showing. These 
figures included the students receiving degrees, diplomas and 
teachers’ certificates. 


Louise St. Joun Westervert Presents Many Wortny 
STUDENTS. 


Few teachers there are who could present such a large 
number of students worthy of public appearance as did 
Louise St. John Westervelt on Monday evening, June 12, 
at the Columbia School Recital Hall. Among the fifteen 
students appearing there was an exceptionally large number 
of splendid voices, yet, not only they reflected glory on this 
most excellent mentor, for those less gifted proved tri- 
umphs for Miss Westervelt’s remarkable development of 
what one might call “ordinary” voices. If they continue 
along the same serious lines of study and continue to do as 
admirable work as on Monday evening, they should do 
things in the professional world which will be a credit to 
themselves and their teacher. The numbers sung by Mr. 
and Mrs. Holstedt, Nina Samuel, Winnifred Erickson and 
Catherine Miller at the beginning of the program were not 
heard by this writer, who reached the hall when Jesse Ray- 
mond Wheaton was singing “M’Appari” from “Martha” 
and Scott’s “The Jasmine Door,” in both of which he 
disclosed a tenor voice of light, smooth quality, which he 
uses with care and understanding. Then came Louise 
Holstedt, a lyric soprano, who did well with Grieg’s “The 
Dream” and Lohr’s “It Is Not Because Your Heart Is 
Mine.” Carolyn Johnson set forth good work in “O Ye 
that Love the Lord,” by Barnby. Clara Mammen pave a 
good account of herself in selections by Vidal, Wintter 
Watts and O’Hara; likewise Anton Holstedt, baritone, 
who offered Grant-Schaeffer's “Praise the Lord with Ex- 
ultation.” Irene Barstow came in for a goodly share of 
the evening’s success by her rendition of numbers by Rabey 
and Spross. A duet from Delibes’ “Lakme” was beauti- 
fully done by Marion Capps, soprano, and Beulah McGee, 
contralto, whose voices blended Sony well. In 
numbers by Sibella, Sinding and Burleigh, Sylvia Fran- 
cisco revealed a full soprano of lovely quality. With a 
deep contralto, which is of such wide range as might be 
classified a mezzo, Beulah McGee offered an effective in- 
terpretation of “O, Ma Lyre Immortelle,” from Gounod’s 
“Sapho.” In Elizabeth Houston, Miss Westervelt has a 
contralto who will before long do her proud, as Miss 
Houston has much in her favor besides a lovely, big con- 
tralto voice which she uses with excellent taste. She sang 
exceedingly well Carissimi’s “Vittoria,” Dupare’s “La- 
mento” and Clough-Leighter’s “My Lover He Comes on a 
Skee.” Some really fine singing was set forth by Sybil 
Comer, soprano, in “Mi Chiamano Mimi,” from “Bohéme,” 
which showed her one of the best artist students in Miss 
Westervelt’s class and of whom she may well feel proud. 
Geraldine Rhoads is a contralto of no mean ability, as 
was revealed in songs by Carpenter, Cadman and Burleigh. 
Miss Rhoads is the proud winner of the scholarship prize 
offered by the Chicago Artists’ Association this season, 
and after having heard her again it is easy to understand 
why. Marion Capps deserves much praise for her excel- 
lent accompaniments in numbers by Handel-Bibb, Mozart, 
Campbell-Tipton and Hageman. She, likewise, is one of 
the most worthy students of the Westervelt class and one 
who should be heard from. Closing the program most 
enjoyably,. Sybil Comer and Geraldine Rhoads rendered 
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the duet, “Quis est Homo,” from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
in fine fashion. Of the worthy achievements accomplished 
by these students on this occasion Miss Westervelt can 
justly boast. 


CHARLOTTE Sitverson ForeMAN TO Visit Europe. 


Another American artist to visit foreign countries is 
Charlotte Silverson Foreman, the gifted icago pianist, 
who sails on July 12 on the SS. St. Paul, to be gone until 
late fall or early winter. Mrs. Foreman will go direct to 
Berlin, where she will spend the bigger part of her time; 
later she expects to visit the Austrian Tyrol and the Italian 


Lakes. In Se tember she will be in Vienna, and later in 
- — in Paris and other French cities, and most likely 
england. 


CotumBia ScHoot GrapuatinG EXerciseEs. 


When the Columbia School does a thing it is usually 
done well and in fine style; witness the commencement 
concert in Orchestra Hall the last day of May, and also on 
Friday evening, June 16, the twenty-first annual commence- 
ment graduating exercises in the Gold Room of the Con- 
gress Hotel. After the conferring of degrees, diplomas 
and certificates by Director Clare Osborn Reed and mem- 
bers of the faculty on a large class, a musical program 
was offered which Louise St. John Westervelt opened, di- 
recting her Columbia Chorus through admirable interpre- 
tations of six Slavic folk songs by Joseph Shuk. Time and 
again these columns have contained praise for this woman 
chorus leader and the work the choristers do under her 
excellent oe and again must words of commenda- 
tion be extended Miss Westervelt for the enjoyment af- 
forded by her chorus on this occasion. Each song in itself 
was beautifully rendered and roused considerable plaudits 
from the delighted listeners. In Carpenter’s “Tango 
Americaine” and Griffes’ “Scherzo,” William Griffith Hill 
revealed himself a pianist of fine qualifications. Sybil 
Comer, soprano, added to the enjoyment of the evening 
with her lovely interpretations of Giordano’s “Caro mio 
ben,” Samuels’ “The Little Bells of Sevilla,” Ganz’s “A 
Memory” and La Forge’s “Song of the Open.” David 
Polikoff did some effective violin playing in Wieniawski’s 
Russian airs and won hearty approval. All participants 
were called upon for encores, an evidence of the audience's 
pleasure. 


M, Jennetre Loupon’s Sonc Usep sy N. F. W. C. 


Among the numbers to be used on the programs of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs meeting in Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., will be M. Jennette Loudon’s “In Flanders 
Field,” a most fitting number for the occasion—a memorial 
for soldiers. Orpha Kendall Holstman, soprano, of Chi- 
cago, will render the number, which is more of a cantilla- 
tion—a field in which Mrs. Holstman has won much suc- 
cess—on June 25, 


Cuicaco Musicat CotteceE COMMENCEMENT CONCERT 
AND Notes. 

The commencement concert and exercises of the Chicago 
Musical College will be held in the Auditorium, Wednes- 
day evening, June 21. The program will be presented by 
the winners of the Mason & Hamlin Company’s prize of a 
grand piano, the Cable Piano Company's prize of a Cono- 
ver grand piano, Lyon & Healy’s prize of a valuable violin, 
the Chicago Musical College’s prize of a complete musical 
education for a vocal student, and by the winners of the 
first prizes in the piano, violin and vocal departments. 
Sixty members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, di- 
rected by Richard Hageman, will play the accompaniments 
for the arias and concertos. 

The prize of $100 presented by Adolph Muhlmann for 
the best singing of an aria by Mozart was competed for in 
Ziegfeld Theater last Monday morning and was won by 
George W. Gunn, who sang the “Madamina” aria from 
“Don Giovanni.” 

Carl Rink, former student of Leon Sametini, has been 
appointed by Frederick Stock, director of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, as one of the violinists in that or- 
ganization. 

The following members of the public school music class, 
directed by Harold B. Maryott, have been appointed to 
supervisorships: Hildred Dave, Princeton, Ill.; Sara Jo 
Goddard, Carterville, Ill.; Ruth Lemen, Spearfish, S. D. 
The class in public school methods visited the Englewood 
High School Tuesday and the Wicker Park Grade School 
Thursday. 

Students of Mary E. Daniels gave a recital in the recital 
hall, Steinway Hall, Saturday afternoon. 

- A recital by students of Lillian Powers was given in the 
recital hall, Steinway Hall, Wednesday. They were as- 
sisted by Margaret Hayes. 

The concert to be given by the Chicago Musical Coleee 
Saturday morning in Ziegfeld Theater will be presented by 
students in the piano department. Eight medals won in 
the children’s department will be presented during the course 
of the concert. 


AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY NoTES. 


William S. Brady, distinguished vocal teacher of New 
York City, will begin his teaching in the Master Class on 
June 26 at the Conservatory. In addition to the private 
instruction there will be two repertory teachers’ classes 
each week. 

The first recital of the summer session will take place 
on Saturday morning at 11 o'clock, July 1, at Kimball Hall. 

Josef Lhevinne, Russian piano virtuoso, commences his 
summer Master Class at the Conservatory on Thursday, 
June 22. This is Mr. Lhevinne’s third season at the Con- 
servatory and it was most gratifying to note that the at- 
tendance this summer was even larger than in previous 
years. 

Marion Stanley, who has been a student for the past two 
years in the department of Public School Music under the 
direction of O. E. Robinson, has been elected supervisor of 
music at Mansfield, Missouri. Her duties will begin in 
September. 

Heniot Levy, noted pianist and teacher of the Conserva- 
tory faculty, sailed from New York on June 13. Mr. 
Levy will give a recital in London, and will spend several 
weeks in Berlin and other cities in Europe. He will return, 
about September 1. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Two Fine Recitals by Thomas James Kelly 
Pupils 

Thomas James Kelly has just closed his fifth season at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory in a blaze of glory with two 
remarkable recitals, one given by those of his advanced 
students who were available (some having already left the 
city for the summer and some being engaged in profes- 
sional work outside which prevented their appearance). 
Of those who took part there was much to be said in the 
columns of the press, and Mr. Kelly has added to his lau- 
rels as a teacher of the best in singing; in this regard 
Mrs. Kelly has also shared first honors, as many of the 
students on the second program and some on the first were 
also her pupils. 

The first program was as follows: 


3 | Sean hi ye eT eee ee Edward A, MacDowell 
The Ship That Sails At Twilight...........++- W. Franke-Harling 
Laura Thompson 
The Night Has A Thousand Eyes........+++.++ Charles B. Hawley 
Who BeowG = ccceccctcsvscvddvesteccgteencecpbeee Max Heinrich 
Minna Dorn 
Wale Miboliag. .. 2 b.0 bene dvs dedhs crtoncnds ope eenedeeegs , Debussy 
Impression Basque .......--eeecenerceeerencsenerenres Fourdrain 

Mrs. W. H. Harrison, II 
Tes Seemnmeee WiGlGs. oc cnc cccocccscvccetcevecesens Johannes Brahms 
Maidens Are Like the Wind........... 600s cece reenenee Carl Loewe 
Mary Towsley Pfau 
L’Amour de Moy (Old French).......-++-eeeeeeeees XVth Century 
Avril pose ses pieds lents........0cccceeeeeerceeee Gaston Paulin 
Margaret Powell 
*Dream of Love (Liebestraum).........06.eeeweeeeeeee Franz Liszt 


Jane Beats 


Ensemble:—My Love Dwelt in a Northern Land. .Sir Edward Elgar 


Music When Soft Voices Die......... Cuthbert Harris 
Invocation to Eros. ........ceeereeenrrenee Jean Paul Kuersteiner 
Minna Dorn 
AlbelemiR coco cccer seer cere desert chee ererseureresesseeres Mozart 
Marion Lindsay 
Amour, viens aider (“Samson et Dalila”)...........-- Saint-Saéns 
Mary Towsley Pfau 
N’est-ce plus ma main (“Manon”). ...---.cceeeeeeeeens Massenet 
O Mio Bambino (Gianni Schicchi).......-.+-++06 sores cee UCCimt 
Mrs, W. H. Harrison, II 
Cavatina (Urbano) from “The Huguenots’’...........+++ Meyerbeer 
Jane Beats 
©The Loreley ccccccccseccesicccevcrvenedesverseesors Franz Liszt 
Margaret Powell 
Ensemble:—Summer Wind.......-.6+6+e+05 Edward A. MacDowell 
The Motet:—Hear Us, Gracious Lord..... Mendelssohn 


(Written for the Nuns of Trinitd de* Monti, Rome.) 
* Translations by Mr. Kelly. 

Note:—The “Ensemble” is composed of a small group of students 
from the classes of Mr. and Mrs. Kelly: Katharine Ernst, Lucille 
Plott, Margaret Powell, Marion tindaae Thelma Seese, Lyda Clark 
Darlington, Virginia Barry, Grace Allen, Mar aret Rowe, Grace 
Miller, Christine Davis, Laura Thompson, Nell Thames, Louise 
Butterfield, Grace Payne, Charlotte Shapera, Mildred Scott, Minna 
Dorn, Jane Beats, Mrs. Harry Saunders, Mrs, Pfau. 


The second program is so unique that it deserves special 
mention in detail, as it is probably the first time that suc 
a program has appeared in these columns. As will be seen, 
Mr. Kelly has given credit to those collectors who made 
the program possible by connecting their names with each 
group. During the program Mr. Kelly read interesting 
bits of information about the various numbers, and in con- 
nection with the Hopkinson songs he read a letter from 
Mr. Hopkinson, who “wrote songs and signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence,” which he had sent to Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and the latter's reply to Mr. Hopkinson. Mr. Kelly 
also read Hopkinson’s letter to George Washington and 
the latter’s reply. 

SONGS OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, 


(Collections of Cadman, Lieurance, Burton and Troyer.) vie 
i “The White Dawn Is Stealing 


PPORMOND, . ca cscbenetsscsccesveese ; } c 
en Diy os ete oh o Veen Cb eu kD Oey es “Red Bird’s Prayer Song” 
NAVAJO... cece eres ccc reer eerenerenersssuusssees “Her Blanket 
Sieh. oad 5 vekbden « wernrteraawese eka “My Silver-throated Fawn” 
Omaha.... “From the Land of the Sky-blue Water 
Ojibway... ss ccccccceserecnnerererreeereesseneees “Her Shadow” 





Red Willow Pueblos................. “Pa-Pup-ooh” (Deer Flower) 
CHEYENNE, 20. eceerencesersecseses Fan Spar . “The Rose” 
Beek sce en cteketiueets “The Sunrise Call” or “Echo Song’”’ 


Sung by Thelma Seese, Charlotte Shapera, Nell Thames, 


Louise Butterfield, Lyda Clark Darlington 


SONGS BY THE FIRST AMERICAN COMPOSER, FRANCIS 
HOPKINSON, AND COLONIAL LOVE.-LYRICS 
(Edited by Harold V 
My Days Have Been So 
O'er the Hills. 
My Love Is Gone to Sea, 
Enraptured I Gaze. 
Give Me Thy Heart. 
Sung by Margaret Rowe, Virginia Barry, Lyda Clark Darlington 


Milligan.) 
Wondrous Free 


THREE MELODIES OF REVOLUTIONARY TIMES 
(Edited by Samuel Endicott.) 


Sheep in Clusters. 
The Charms of Floremel. 
He Stole My Tender Heart Away 


Sung by Virginia Barry and Lucille Plott 


SONGS FROM THE HILLS OF VERMON’ 
(Edition by Edith Sturgis and Robert Hughes.) 
Daily Growing 
The Banks of the Dee 
Bird’s Courting Song. 


Sung by Lucille Plott and Charlotte Shapera, 
LONESOME TUNES FROM THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS 
(Loraine Wyman and Howard Brockway.) 

Billie Boy. (Jackson County) 
The Mary Golden Tree, or The Lonesome Low 


Frog Went-a-Courting. (Estill County) 
The Nightingale. (Harlan County) 


Sung by Grace Payne and Thelma Seese 


(Harlem County) 


FROM THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS 


(Collected by Victor E. Young and Robert De Armont.) 
The Mountain Girl's Lament 
Sung by Grace Payne e 
CREOLE FOLK-SONGS, WITH ORIGINAL CREOLE TEX’ 
(Edition by Maud Cuney Hare.) 
Garde piti mulet 14 (Musieuw Bainjo) (Satirical Song.) 
Aine, de, trois, Caroline (Song of Longing.) 
Sung by Charlotte Shapera 
NEGRO SONGS AND SPIRITUALS 
(H, T. Burleigh, David W. Guion, W. Reddick, Collections.) 


I Want to Be Ready. 
Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child 
Standin’ in the Need of Prayer 
De ol’ Ark’s a-moverin. 
Sung by Nell Thames, Louse Butterfield, Margaret Rowe 


Hurlbut Touring the West 


Lewiston, Idaho, June 12,—Harold Hurlbut, tenor, who 
recently returned to America with European encormiums, 
delighted a Lewiston audience on June 7. New singers 
are often compared to older artists, but Hurlbut stands as 
a tenor who sings like an individual—as no one else but 
himself can sing. 

We have not heard a tenor before who can sing the rich, 
yoluminous utterances of “Lohengrin” and follow with the 
serenade from the “Barber of Seville,” with its cadenzas, 
high tones and excellently executed trills. High tones have 
no terrors for him, and the meaning of the text is presented 
to his audience with, at times, the ‘effect of the dramatic i 
phrases of the spoken drama. 

The Lewiston Tribune of June 11 said in part: 


In the serenade from the “Barber of Seville,” the exceedingly 
high range of the number, which called for several high B naturals 
and even high C sharp, seemed to offer no difficulties to the singer 
Mr. Hurlbut’s facility of execution is well nigh unparalleled, 


Walter Greene for Asheville Festival 


Walter Greene, baritone, has been engaged for the Ashe 
ville (N. C.) Festival, where, on August 11, he will make 
two appearances with the Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra. This will be Mr. Greene's first appearance in Ashe- 
ville. 
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close, Strauss’ C minor quartet, op. 13; Haydn’s G major 
trio, No. 1, and Brahms’ G minor quartet, op. 25, were 
the program numbers, with the latter number as the climax 
in point of excellence. Mrs. Hope's virile and dynamic 
support was never more in evidence, the ensemble was 
lovely, in tone color and phrasing, and the three artists 
were at their best. 





Notes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Rothwell, who will soon leave 
for a vacation in Europe, were the honored guests at an 
evening party given at the hospitable home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cecil Frankel ( Bessie Bartlett Frankel) recently, and 
many prominent people in the musical world were asked 
to wish the much admired director and his charming wife 
bon voyage. 

With the closing of the concert season local artists are 
making programs for radio concerts or officiating at various 
closing affairs for clubs. Constance Balfour, soprano; 
Anna Ruzena Sprotte, contralto; Raymond Harmon, 
popular tenor, and Brahm Van Der Berg, pianist, gave a 
program for the May meeting of the Wa Wan Club. 

Madame Sprotte has just returned from a_ successful 
concert tour in the North, where she is a favorite. 

Sol Cohen, a popular young violinist, and a member of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, was delightfully exploited as 
a composer in a program given by Bessie Chapin, herself 
a violinist, at the Ambassador Hotel. There were numbers 
for solo, violin ensemble, for the piano and some songs. 

In conjunction with Charles Wakefield Cadman, Mr. 
Cohen was heard at the University of Arizona on May 16. 

Alma Stetzler of the Egan School presented a number 
of her pupils in recital at the Little Theater, and later an 
artist-pupil gave a program at the same place. 

Frieda Peycke, composer of musical readings, reports 
that the sale of her Brunswick record has reached 14,000 
numbers and is continuing steadily. Miss Peycke will 
have summer classes at her studio in the Tajo Building. 

Helen Tappe, well known soprano and a member of the 
Dominant Club, was married May 24 to Dr. Frederic 
Cornet, a prominent physician, in the Presbyterian Church 
at Santa Monica, where the bride has sung for the past 
eight years. Miss Tappe is not only a gifted musician 
with an exquisite lyric voice, but she also has a charm 
and a lovable character which have endeared her to her 
many friends, who earnestly wish her much happiness. 
An interesting feature of the wedding was the beautiful 
singing of the “Wedding March” by eight young ladies of 
the St. Cecelia Club. 

Norma Gould, teacher of dancing, who has established 
a high position for herself in her art, has announced a 
summer normal course for dancing, and many applications 
testify to the wisdom of her venture, Miss Gould is a 
serious student and her original dances and pageants are 
the result of much research and are historically correct. 

Returning from a successful Eastern tour, the Zoellner 
Quartet has opened its studios and announced that it will 
accept beginners as well as advanced pupils in violin. A 
number of teachers from Eastern colleges will study with 
the Zoellners this season, 

Corinne Harris, the brilliant pupil of Charles Bowes, 
was heard in a recital given at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Alfred G. Castles. Miss Harris’ dramatic soprano voice 
was heard effectively at a recent Philharmonic concert. 

Joseph Dupuy, tenor, choirmaster and founder and 
director of one of our finest singing organizations, is slowly 
recovering from an illness. Mr. Dupuy’s many activities 
connected with his work with the Orpheus Club, his large 
class and his glee clubs, quartets and church choirs are 
responsible for his condition and many are the earnest 
wishes for his return to health from his scores of friends. 
The good that this sincere and enthusiastic Frenchman has 
done among the young boys in Los Angeles cannot be 
estimated, 


LOCAL ARTISTS AND LOCAL 
COMPOSERS PLEASE PORTLAND 





Final Concerts and Meetings Mark the Close of a Busy 
Season—Notes 

Portland, Ore., June 2.—A complimentary concert was 
given by the Apollo Club of eighty-two male voices on May 
25 in the Public Auditorium. Conductor William H. 
Boyer opened his program with “On the Road to Manda- 
lay,” Speaks. Other well liked numbers were “On Wings 
of Song,” Mendelssohn; “Long, Long Ago,” Brackett; 
“The Lucky Horseshoe,” Hadley, and “The Lost Chord,” 
Sullivan. As usual, the voices blended beautifully. There 
was a large audience and much applause. The accompan- 
ists were Edgar E. Coursen and William C. McCulloch, 
pianists, and Ralph W. Hoyt, organist. This was the 
club’s final concert of its fourteenth consecutive season. 

Erwyn Mutcu 1n REcITAL. 

Erwyn Mutch, of New York and Portland, gave an 
artistic song recital May 26 in Pythian Hall. The baritone’s 
program contained arias which would tax the resources of 
any artist. His fine musical intelligence was shown in his 
first number, “Where’er You Walk” by Handel. Among 
his selections were two meritorious works by Dent Mowrey 
and Clarence Olmstead, local composers. Mr. Mutch was 
recalled many times and the recital deserves to be ranked 
among the best musical events of the season. May Van 
Dyke Hardwick furnished excellent accompaniments. 

Fina, Cius MEEtTINGs. 

The MacDowell Club held its final meeting of the season 
on May 16 and reelected Mrs. Warren E. Thomas presi- 
dent. Other officers are Mrs. Fletcher Linn, vice-president ; 
Mrs. E. C. Peets, secretary; Mrs. Walter Bliss, treasurer ; 
Mrs. William H. Boyer, corresponding secretary. An in- 
teresting program was presented by Walter Hardwick, 
baritone; May Van Dyke Hardwick, accompanist, and the 
club chorus of fifty women’s voices, directed by William 
H. Boyer. 

On May 15, the Monday Musical Club gave its last 
lecture-recital of the season in the First Reformed Evan- 
gelical Church. A splendid program was offered by Martha 






June 22, 1922 


Mrs. L. E. Cable, soprano, and the 


B. Reynolds, organist ; 
Mrs. Barreme 


club chorus, Rose Coursen-Reed diféctor. 
Tyler Stone was accompanist. 

The Cadman Musical Club closed a successful season on 
May 16. Officers were elected as follows: Mrs. Carl Gris- 
sen, president; Mrs. Miles D. Warren, vice-president; Mrs. 
Henning Carlson, secretary-treasurer. A delightful pro- 
gram was given by Mrs. E. R. Trayle and Mrs. George E. 
Jeffery, pianists, and Mrs, Harry pio Mrs. Miles D. 
Warren, Mrs. E. A. Densmore, Mrs. Carl Grissen, vocalists. 


Notes. 

Ruth Orser Sanders, pianist and teacher, appeared in 
recital in Pythian Hall, May 18. With her teacher, Abby 
Whiteside, at the second piano, Mrs. Sanders displayed her 
beautiful art in Cesar Franck’s symphonic variations. She 
did ample justice to all her numbers and the applause was 
very cordial. Mrs. Sanders is the wife of A. Owen Sanders, 
solo c'arionetist of the Portland Symphony Orchestra. 

Francis Richter (blind) was recently soloist with the 
Rivoli Theater orchestra of forty men, playing Grieg’s 
concerto in A minor for piano and orchestra. Salvatore 
Santaella conducted. 

Interesting recitals were given this week by the pupils 
of Jocelyn Foulkes, Mordaunt A. Goodnough, Robert Louis 
Barron, George Hotchkiss Street, Carrie R. Beaumont, 
Paul Petri and Ella B. Jones. 4, Be Oh 


Klibansky Pupils’ Activities 

Sergei Klibansky, vocal instructor, announces new en- 
gagements and appearances of his pupils. Florence Mc- 
Donough has been re-engaged as vocal instructor at the 
State Normal School in Indiana, Pa. Miriam Steelman has 
concerts scheduled during June in St. John, La Crosse, Gar- 
field and Gouse, Idaho; Culdesa, Cottonwood, Grangerville, 
Nez Perces and Osotin, Wash.; Pomeroy, Waitsburg, Day- 
ton, Kunewick and Heppner, Ore. Elsie Duffield sang April 
30 at the midnight mass at St. Andrew's Church; —_ 27 
at the Central Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, N. Y; June 1 at 
the Eastern District High School ; June 7 at the First Re- 
cg atau Brooklyn, N. Y,, and June 8 at Wood- 
side, L, I. 

Helen Fletscher Riddell appeared April 6 at the Stan- 
ford High School auditorium, Louisville, Ky., with the 
Euterpean Club. Other appearances in Louisville were on 
March 26 and 28 at the Louisville Conservatory, and March 
20 in Jeffersonville, Ind. Vivian Strong Hart is meeting 
with splendid success at her appearances in Los Angeles, 
Cal., and Sidney Allison just finished a six weeks’ engage- 
ment at the Liberty Theater, Spokane, Wash. Lotta Mad- 
den will be the soloist at the opening concerts with the 
Goldman Band at Columbia University, New York. Mr. 
Klibansky introduced Walter Preston in a recital at the 
Institute of Applied Music June 7. 


A Great Tribute to a Great Singer 


Mr. and Mrs. George Mackay of Barre, Vt., are among 
the latest Werrenrath enthusiasts to pay tribute to the 
famous baritone. Last fall they attended a recital given 
by Werrenrath in Burlington, Vt., and were so impressed 
by his singing that they decided to name their son after 
him. The youngster’s full name is Reinald Ralph Mackay. 
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MAX MARETZEK 


June 





(Continued from page 7) 

Maretzek’s parents, Rafael and Anna Maretzek, lived at 
No, 94 East Tenth Street and were neighbors of a one 
time impresario, Salvator Patti and his family, who lived 
at No. 96. The girls of both families were schoolmates. 

In April, 1860, Maretzek opened a season at the Win- 
ter Garden Theater with Stighelli, a tenor, and Mmes. 
Fabbri, Frezzolini and Gassier, producing “La Juive,” fol- 
lowed by “I Masnadieri,” by Verdi, from Schiller’s trag- 
edy, “The Robbers.” He conducted the first performance 
of “Faust” in America, on November 23, 1863, with Kel- 
logg, Sulzer, Mazzolini and Biacchi in the cast. Previous 
to 1864 Maretzek was not regularly the manager at the 
Academy, but from that year until it burned down, in 1866, 
he controlled it. 

Tue New Acapemy, 


When the old Academy was rebuilt Maretzek was the 
first tenant. In 1867, after the subscribers had given a 
ball for his benefit on March 1, he opened the Academy 
with Minnie Hauk. He then took his company to Pike's 
Opera House, now the Grand Opera House, but returned 
to the Academy the following year, where the French 
tenor Lefranc was one of the new members. 


First APPEARANCE OF PAULINE LUCCA. 


In the fall of 1872 Maretzek opened the Academy with 
Mme. Pauline Lucca as the chief attraction of the season. 
She arrived early in September in New York and lived 
at No. 17 East Fourteenth Street. Upon taking up her 
residence there she was serenaded by the Liederkranz. 
Others of the cast for that season were Clara Lou:se 
Kellogg and Carlotta Grossi, sopranos; Sanz, contralto; 
Vizzani and Abrugnedo, tenors; Sparapate, baritone; 
Janet and € ‘oulon, basses. They had an orchestra of forty- 
nine pieces, three conductors, Bergmann, Carlberg and 
Maretzek, and a chorus of seventy. The season began on 
September 30 and ended December 12. Among the operas 
given, in the majority of which Mme. Lucca appeared as 
the prima donna, were: “L’Africaine,” “Les Huguenots,” 
“Il Trovatore,” “Don Giovanni,” “Der Freischiitz,” “Mig- 
non,” “La Favorita,” “Le Nozze di Figaro,” “La Traviata,” 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Crispino e la Comare,” “Rigolet- 
to,” “La Sonnambula,” “Lucrezia Borgia” and “Faust.” Two 
performances of Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor” were 
also given on December 11 and 13, after the close of the 
fall season. Mme. Lucca then appeared in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Boston and then came to New York for the 
winter season which commenced February 3, 1873, and 
ended April 5, after which she appeared in Cincinnati, 
Louisville, St. Louis and terminated her engagement in 
Chicago on May 19 of that year. 

RETIREMENT FroM Opera, 

In September, 1876, “Baba,” a spectacular play with 
music by Maretzek, was given at Niblo’s Garden with 
the composer conducting. With the advent of Colonel 
Mapleson, Maretzek ceased to play an important part in 
opera, and became a quiet looker-on in operatic affairs, 
devoting himself to the teaching of singing and training 
pupils for the opera. He was the first impresario in New 
York to conduct his own operatic performances. During 
part of his career he assumed full financial obligat:ons 
and conducted the opera; again he left the financial end 
to the stockholders, who engaged him as manager and 
conductor. He gave opera at prices ranging from fifty 
cents to $2. 

Two books, “Crochets and Quavers” or “Revelations of 
an Opera Manager in America,” and “Sharps and Flats,” 
a sequel to “Crochets and Quavers,” the former published 
in 1855 and the latter in 1890, written by Maretzek in h’s 
own peculiar and humorous style, are interesting and 
entertaining histories of opera in New York prior to the 
opening of the Metropolitan. 

OruHer Operas GIVEN. 

Exclusive of the operas already mentioned, Maretzek 
also presented in New York, many for the first time, the 
following operas: “Anna _ Bolena,” “Belisario,” “Betly,” 
“Don Sebastiano,” “I1 Poliuto,” “Maria di Rohan,” “Ma- 
rino Falieri,” by Donizetti; “Romeo and Juliet,” by Gounod; 
“Saffo,” and “Medea,” by G. Pacini; “Judith,” by G. Peri; 
“Carnival of Venice,” “Duchess of Amalfi” and “Ione,” 
by E. Petrella; and “Aroldo,” “Attila,” “La Forza del 
Destino,” “I Lombardi,” and “Luisa Miller,” by Verdi. 

His Opera “Steepy Hottow.” 

Maretzek composed many operas, but most of them 
were never produced. One of these which scored consid- 
erable success (though not financially), was “Sleepy Hol- 
low,” or “The Headless Horseman,” a comic pastoral 
opera in three acts, libretto by Charles Gayler, based on 
Washington Irving’s story, and presented in English at 
the Academy of Music. His last appearances at the 
Academy were in connection with the performances of 
this opera. A libretto of the opera was published in 1879, 
and in 1880 Edward Schuberth & Co. published four 
numbers from it, They are: “Spinning Song,” “A Maiden 
Dwelt in a Rosy Bower” (for soprano), “Trip to Dance, 
Fair Maids” (rondo for soprano), “By Day and Night” 


-Freischiitz,” “Martha,” 
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(ballad for tenor), and “Knickerbocker Dance” (arranged 
for piano.) 

At a little dinner given to commemorate Adelina Patti’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary upon the stage, Maretzek was one 
of the guests. Here he told of having given Patti a half- 
a-dollar for a kiss in the days when she had to be bribed 
by bon-bons to sing, whereupon she said, “Now, Max, you 
have told these gentlemen how I kissed you for half-a- 
dollar; this time I will kiss you for nothing.” She did and 
it was not a stage kiss either. In May, 1883, Maretzek 
conducted four performances of opera in German at the 
Lexington Avenue Opera House. The first performance 
was on May 4, and the works given were: “Faust,” “Der 
and “La Traviata.” 


His Gotpen JvuBILEE. 

Maretzek’s Golden Jubilee was celebrated on February 
12, 1889, at half-past seven, before one of the largest and 
most notable audiences assembled in the Metropolitan Opera 
House at that time. It began with a performance of 
“A Woman's Won't,” by the Daly Company. Then fol- 
lowed the overture to “Tannhauser,” a ballad from “Gia- 
conda,” sung by Emily Winant, and a violin solo by Zar- 
zucki, played by Maude Powell. Frank Van der Stucken 
conducted several numbers of Massenet’s ballet music to 
“Le Cid.” Alvary and Sedelmeyer sang the forge scene 
from “Siegfried,” conducted by Anton Seidl. Theodore 
Thomas conducted a selection from Saint-Saéns’ “Sam- 
son and Dalila,” sung by Mme. Fursch-Madi. Rafael 
Joseffy played Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasie.” 

The second part of the program opened with a play, 
“Kerry,” an adaptation in one act by Dion Boucicault of 
Mme. de Girardin’s “La joie fait peur,” in which Coquelin 
had appeared in New York not so long before. The play 
was put from French into Irish surroundings. The veteran 
actor and author of the play took the title-role. Walter 
Damrosch conducted the tower scene from “Il Trovatore” 
and the “Miserere,” sung by Mme. Herbert-Foerster and Pe- 
rotti. Del Puente sang the Toreador aria from “Carmen.” 
Maretzek, himself, conducted the orchestra in a scene from 


“Don Giovanni,” in which Mme. Fursch-Madi was the 
soloist. He was most heartily received and after the 
number when he was recalled, several wreaths were 


thrown upon the stage. 
His Last Years. 

It was Maretzek who was the first to place Italian 
opera on a substantial footing in New York, and under 
his direction it became one of the organized amusements 
of this city. For all his work he made little for himself, 
and from the time of his retirement from managerial duties 
up to his death he was busily engaged in giving singing 
lessons in New York. In 1897, Maretzek, who had been 
troubled with heart disease for some time, spent nearly 
all his time at his home previous to his death, making only 
occasional visits to New York to give lessons. On Fri- 
day, May 14, he made his last visit to the city. Soon after 
reaching his home at Pleasant Plains, Staten Island, he 
became seriously ill, and although physicians were called 
in consultation, nothing could be done for him. The one- 
time prominent impresario passed away at ten o'clock that 
evening (May 14, 1897), aged seventy-six years. At the 
time of his death his entire family was at his bedside— 


47 


with whom he had resided on Staten Island for 
his son Max Maretzek, and two daugh- 
ters—Mrs, Charles F. Wilbur, of Pleasant Plains, and 
Mrs, Henry. Lindsey, of Newark, New Jersey. The 
funeral services were conducted the following Monday 
by the Rev. J. L. Lancaster, an Episcopal clergyman, and 
the interment was in the Moravian Cemetery in New 
Dorp, Staten Island. Many prominent people in the 
musical world attended the funeral. 

Amidst all jealousies and bickerings for which mnusi- 
cians are famous, Maretzek held himself a friend to all 
factions and an enemy to no one. In his day he was 
thought an admirable conductor and as a man he was a 
general favorite with all. 


Has Anybody Been Busier than EdnaP 


On June 23 Edna Swanson Ver Haar will have filled her 
ninety-sixth concert engagement for the 1921-22 season 
Approximately forty of these were return engagements 
With this kind of a record no one need have any fear 
about her popularity and ability to please. Her manager, 
Harry Culbertson, announces that next year she will have 
a bigger season than the one just ending. Miss Ver Haat 
is also being considered by one of the large opera com- 
panies to sing principal contralto roles 


Thomas Chalmers to Make Extended 
Concert Tour 

Thomas Chalmers, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, 
will make a transcontinental concert tour during the com 
ing season, when not engaged at the Metropolitan Opera 
The Culbertson management is handling his tour and they 
report that he will be heard in many states before the 
season ends, 


his wife, 
over forty years; 


Orchestral Engagements for Schnabel 


S. Hurok, manager of Artur Schnabel, has received con 
tracts for the engagement of the Viennese pianist 
ist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at a pair of 
concerts in Symphony Hall on March 30 and 31, 1923, and 
as soloist with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra at 
a pair of concerts at the Academy of Music on April 6 
and 7, 1923. 


as solo 


Recent Erna Rubinstein Bookings 

the youthful violinist, has been engaged 
Joseph, Mo., en March 8, 1923. During 
appear in Chicago and Denver as 


Erna Rubinstein, 
for a recital in St. 
the same week she will 
well. 
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Musical Comedy - Drama- Motion Pictures 





One of the special features of the new “Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies,” which opened here Monday, June 5, is the Connor 
I'wins, who hail from Houston, Tex. They are seven- 
teen years of age and give fine promise of being a factor 
in our musical productions. Their first engagement was 
in a Gus Edwards Revue. They have several scenes in 
the “Follies” and each one gives them ample opportunity 
of displaying their talents. They are charming and have 
considerable personality, and, strange to say, have voices 
that quite surprised their hearers. It is predicted that 
they are on their way to stardom. 


Tue Rivowt, 


\ well balanced program was offered at this theater last 
week. The orchestra, under the leadership of Conductors 
Stahlberg and Baer, gave a good interpretation of the 
Hungarian Lustspiele” by Keler Bela. The News Pic- 
torial, always one of the features, was particularly prom- 





rik CONNOR TWINS, FROM HOUSTON, TEXAS, 
are among the chief attractions of the new edition of the 
“Ziegfeld Follies.” 


inent last week owing to the fact that various scenes of 


the Red Army, with Leon Trotzky reviewing several 


units, was shown. This caused some slight disturbance on 
Tuesday night. The house seemed to be equally divided 
between applause and hisses. To make matters worse, 


another scene showed General Von Hindenburg reviewing 
units of the German army. The audience was quite rest- 
less, not knowing whether to keep silent or hiss. This 
attitude was quickly changed when Marjorie Peterson, 
the dainty dancer of the Riesenfeld staff, bounded on the 
stage and went through an attractive number called “My 
Lady's Garter;” she is a cute little thing and dances very 


well The soloist of the week was Grace Hoffmann, 
yprano, singing Gilberte’s “Moonlight, Starlight.” It has 
been some time since the writer personally has heard 


Miss Hoffmann, There is no doubt about it that she has 
a beautiful quality of coloratura voice, which she uses ad 
vantageously, although she has certain peculiarities which 
seemed rather accentuated upon this occasion. 

The feature was Thomas Meighan in a George Ade 
story, “Our Leading Citizen;" it is an all round good 
picture. The comedy ‘was Baby Peggy in “Tips;” this 
youngster is a quaint little thing and has an extraordinary 


expression, She should have been given a better picture. 


Tue Capito. 


The combination of musical program and feature pic- 
ture here placed last week's entertainment among the best 
of the season. The feature was made by Robert J. 
Flaherty for the Revillon Fréres, called “Nanook of the 
North.” This picture should prove that there is an over- 
whelming majority of movie fans who appreciate and en- 
joy pictures other than the trash and the eternal triangle 
that is being ground out by some of the motion picture 
companies. This film shows a family of Eskimos living 
and fighting for existence in their native far north. Some 
of our leading actors and actresses could learn a very 
valuable lesson from watching these people and studying 
their simplicity and total lack of  self-consciousness 
while be:ng photographed. The picture shows them hunt- 
ing for walrus, seal, fox and salmon. The picture abounds 
with information and gives an insight into the life and 
habits of a people whom the majority of us know little 
or nothing about. Wherever this picture is shown parents 
should see to it that their children attend, 

The surrounding program was of the same artistic 
standard that prevails at this theater. Even though the 
overture was from “Mignon,” perhaps one of the best 
known selections played, Erno Rapee, the conductor, and 
his musicians gave it a reading that commanded atten- 
tion. Gambarelli danced the “Sugar Doll,” from the 
“Nutcracker. Suite.” It was decidedly different from her 
usual style and was certainly more interesting to watch. 
The second number was by Doris Niles, an original Hindu 
Dance to music from “Lakme.” This girl has personality 
and creates an atmosphere, and as has been said in this 
column many times, she is developing into an interesting 
artist. The third number of the ballet divertissements 
was the “March of the Toys,” of Victor Herbert, Ouman- 


“td and Zanou dancing the charming little comedy num- 
per. 

“My Country,” the Bruce “Wilderness Tales” film, was 
held over for the second week. The symphonic music 
written especially for it by Mortimer Wilson was com- 
mented on in detail in this column last week. 

Juan Reyes, the program states, is a Chilean pianist. 
He played the first movement of the well known Tschai- 
kowsky concerto. We have heard this number executed 
much more brilliantly at this theater, but Mr. Reyes made 
a good impression and was forced to encore. The second 
soloist was Louis Dornay, tenor, who sang the “Pag- 
liacci” aria. The musical numbers ended with the Liszt 
“Liebestraum,” played by Mauro-Cottone, the Capitol or- 
ganist. 

THe STRAND. 

The program opened with selections from “Princess 
Pat,” the charming operetta by Victor Herbert, with Carl 
Edouarde and his assistant conducting. This next to the 
largest of motion picture orchestras excels in this class of 
music. It has a certain dash and swing for these popular 
melodies that are characteristic of this house. Estelle 
Carey, soprano, sang “Love Is Best of All,” from the 
operetta; she was in especially good voice on Friday night. 
Although the audience was not very large, this opening 
number was received with tremendous enthusiasm, as it de- 
served. The vocal prologue for the feature was as usual 
by the Strand Male Quartet, composed of Donald Chalmers, 
bass; George Reardon, baritone; Frank Mellor, tenor; 
John Young, tenor. These singers are so closely identified 
with the Strand that their departure would be noted as 
much as the elimination of the lady who turns the world 
around for the Strand Topical Reviews. As usual they 
were given a good setting, the men being dressed in Irish 
costumes that prevailed at the time of Queen Victoria. 
Their first number was “Come Back to Erin,” then “The 
Low Back Car,” and finally the ballad, “My Wild Irish 
Rose,” This last number was sung a capella, and then with 
the string instruments of the orchestra. 

The feature proved to be a charming picture, although 
by the title one had misgivings and feared one of those too 
often produced saccharine films that are a bore; but “My 
Wild Irish Rose,” on the contrary, was great as ‘to pho- 
tography, settings and costuming. The cast was particu- 
larly good. 

The program ended with a Larry Semon comedy, “A 
Pair of Kings,” and it really was amusing. The same 
picture was shown at the Rialto. 


Tue RIALto. 

A new Wurlitzer organ has been installed in this theater, 
and very shortly a detailed account of the new instrument 
will be given in this column. 

The overture was “Pique Dame” (Von Suppe), a fa- 
miliar work that once a year goes the rounds of the picture 
houses. Hugo Riesenfeld and his assistant, Joseph Littau, 
conducted. The orchestra here has been reduced consid- 
erably for the summer. It appears even smaller than the 
Rivoli, which has about -twenty-three musicians. 

The first soloist was Gladys Rice, soprano, who sang 
“Love, Here Is My Heart,” a charming number by Lao 
Silesu. Miss Rice is a regular member of Mr. Riesen- 
feld’s staff. Some very interesting pictures were shown 
of Sir Douglas Mawson’s scientific expedition from 1911 
to 1914 in the Antarctic ice fields. They were in- 
structive and in many respects unusually good pictures. 
The second soloist was Marcel Salesco, baritone, who sang 
Massenet's “Vision Fugitive.” There was a second num- 
ber by the orchestra—Brahms’ “Hungarian Dances.” This 
orchestra has always played this music well, and Mr. Rie- 
senfeld is heard at his best in this type of work. The com- 
edy was Larry Semon in “A Pair of Kings.” 

The feature was Pola Negri in “The Devil's Pawn.” 
When this German actress was first introduced to the 
American movie fan she became a sensation. Her work in 
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PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th Street 


JACK HOLT in 
“WHILE SATAN SLEEPS’’ 


from Peter B. Kyne’s “The Parson of Panamint” 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahiberg and Emanuel Baer conducting. 


RIALTO Broadway and 42nd St. 


Special Request Return Engagement 
Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 


JOHN BARRYMORE in 
“DR. JEKYLL and MR. HYDE” 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
“THE SHEIK’’ 

AGNES AYRES and RODOLPH VALENTINO 


FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 

















“Passion” was something of a revelation, but since that 
first film her offerings have gone steadily down, and in the 
estimation of the writer at least, some of her later films 
have been of such an indifferent quality that it is sur- 
prising that producers buy them. “The Devil's Pawn” is 
not as bad as a film seen a few weeks ago, but it was 
sufficiently poor not to create any excitement. 
May JoHNSON, 


Plainfield Symphony Orchestra Concert 


President G. W. V. Moy of the Plainfield Symphony 
Society must have been pleased with the excellent concert 
given by the orchestra at the high school auditorium, June 
12, Christiaan Kriens conducting. This was the fourth 
concert of the second season, and the orchestra played 
such standard works as the overture to “Der Freischiitz,” 
the “Triumphal March” (Grieg), Mabel Wood Hill's 
(MS.) prelude to “Grania,” and lesser known works. The 
soloists were Sara F. Lee, mezzo soprano, and Robert 
Thrane, cellist. A contributing board supports this or- 
chestra, which deserves to be better known; provided they 
continue doing such good work this will be very soon. 





Underwood and Underwood Photo. 
CHILDREN'S GROUP THAT HELPED TO MAKE THE ACTORS’ EQUITY SHOW A SUCCESS 


These tots are from the Professional Children’s School, 312 West Seventy-second street, New York City. They are, left to 


right (standing) : 


Francine Wouters, Hdith Lawson, Mildred Lubsby, Ethel Laban; 


Alline Blackburn, Violet Foster, Dorothy Casey, Josephine Meyers, Alita from “The Music Boz,” 


(kneeling) Helen Macks, Valrie Gerard; (sitting) 


Helen Olcott and Bernice Hersch. Alita is the only one not a member of the class. 
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The letters are answered seria 


GeRMAN OPERA. 


“Do you think there will be any German opera the coming 
season? I_am watching for the announcements for the Metro- 

litan season, but if they have appeared in the Musicat 
“ourter I have missed them. I so often wish there would be a 
season of German opera as I am told thére used to be years 
ago just to see how the public would like it and if it would be 
supported as formerly.” 

It might not be that a whole season of German opera would be 
as popular as it wes thirty years ago when conditions were quite 
different from the present time. It might be said that Wagner was 
the fashion at that time and then there was the man Anton Sid} 
whose education and temperament were essentially of that sch 
of music. His name was sufficient to hold an immense audience of 
music lovers all over the country who flocked to New York to hear 
their favorite operas in their mother tongue. It surprises one to 
know that for thirteen years, from 1885 to 1898 Seidl was the idol 
of opera goers, the public never seeming to tire of the constant 
repetitions of their so often repeated operas. The scenes of en- 
thusiasm which took place at the close of the season, night after 
night, when Seidl was acclaimed as their own “greatest conductor” 
make one realize that much of the popularity of German opera was 
due to the individuality and magnetism of the man. When middle 
aged women in their enthusiasm stood up in the chairs and scream 
their delight at a specially fine performance, this sort of thin 
or what seemed hours, one wonders if there could be suc’ 


for amy vd 


going on 
results from another season, when the baton was held a less 
experienced hand. The Metropolitan next season will add ‘‘Tann- 


haeuser,” “Der Rosenkavalier” (Strauss) and “Mona Vanna 


(Schillings) to its present German repertory. 
Cuurca Music. 

“Why is it that in many country churches 
selects such poor music for the Sunday service? In a very 
pretentious building, with stained glass windows, the music 
was given the honor of a separate program, but such unheard 
+ names as were attached to the selections made me wonder 

wae a better class of music was not sung, for the choir wa's 
really rather a good one, and the organ a fine specimen.” 

There is no excuse for poor selections of music being given in 
churches, Any amount of excellent compositions can be obtained 
and there is not a publisher of church music but what would will- 
ingly send lists of all kinds of music, solos, quartets, duets, chor- 
uses, etc., on application, It must be the organist is badly edu- 
cated in his profession, or thinks what he selects is the most suit- 
able for the services, Program making, even in churches, is an 
accomplishment that does not seem to be understood by everyone. 

Tue Banjo. 

“Recently | have been learning to play the banjo, not a very 
high class musical instrument perhaps, but neither is it very 
difficult to learn. However, that is neither here nor there; 
what I would like to know is what country is responsible for 
it. Was it of American origin or was it introduced to this 
country years ago.”’ 

The origin of the banjo is not really known, but certainly 
America can almost claim it as it is nowhere played as in this 
country. It may be possible that it was taken by Arabs into West 
Africa and thence brought to this country in early days, for that 
it is the favorite musical instrument of the colored people is a well 
known fact. The musical dictionaries name it as a sp:cies of 
guitar, The many varieties of small stringed instruments now ex- 
isting, mandolas, mandolins, and even the ubiquitous ukulele, have 
to a certain extent usurped the place the banjo formerly occupied. 


Wuart Is a Fucue? 
kind enough to give me a definition of a 


Thank 


the organist 


“Would you be 
fugue, as I have been unable to find one for myself? 
you in advance.” 

The musical dictionaries give rather a 
fugue, the beginning of the sentence being 
veloped form of contrapuntal imitation.” An 
the dictionary, no American one being at hand, has this which seems 
explanatory: “A form of composition in which the subject is 
given out by one part and immediately taken up by a second, itd 
answer, during which the first part supplies an accompaniment or 
counter subject.” This seems und>rstandable, easy to remember and 
not too long or involved, In the last year of his life, Bach wvote 
“The Art of Fugue’ teaching the art by examples, not by rule. 
This was in 1749, The fugue BACH, which is according to the 
German notation, was left unfinished. 


Oxtpest Musica OrGANIZATION. 


“Would you kindly tell me which is the oldest musical society 
in this country, Libraries are not convenient to my place of 
residence while books of reference are not included in those 


lengthy definition of a 
“The mest highly de- 
English edition of 


available at the moment. 

The Stoughton (Mass.) Musical Society is the oldest musical 
organization in the United States, having been founded in 1786, 
but is little known outside of its own town. The Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston is with this exception the largest and 
oldest living musical organization we have, dating from arch 30, 
1815, and well past its one hundredth birthday, It was in the 


year mentioned that sixtern gentlemen of Boston received invita- 
tions signed by Gottlieh Graupner, Thomas Smith Webb and Asa 
Peabody, “To cultivate and improve a correct taste in performance 
of sacred music, to introduce | more generally Handel and Haydn 
and other eminent composers,” The state of music in Boston at 
that time is said to have sent “low” there not being a score of 
professional musicians in the city. The first public performance b 
the Handel and Haydn Society was given December 26, 1815, wit 
a chorus of 100, ten of them being ladies; the orchestra was less 
than a dozen, assisted by an organ accompaniment. It was three 
ears after their organization that the complete oratorio of “The 

ssiah”” was performed, December 15, 1818, with about 300 in the 
chorus, At the present time there are 600 in chorus and the society 


eateries verte na sete _ = — 


MUSICAL COURIER 


is in a flourishing condition, being known all over the United 
States wherever music exists. 

These details are given as there is no mention of the Stoughton 
Society in the books of reference available, excepting that such a 
society was founded in the year mentioned. 


Resumé of Fred Patton’s Season 


The 1921-22 season has been replete with engagements 
for Fred Patton. In October he appeared twice at the 
Worcester Festival, in “The Damnation of Faust” and 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” Other festivals include Halifax, 
where he sang in “The Messiah” and Verdi's ‘ “Requiem,” 
besides giving a recital; Spartanburg, “St. Elizabeth’; 
Danville, “Cavalleria Rusticana” ; 
tival, “St. Matthew Passion”; Norfolk, Conn., “Beati- 
tudes” ; Wolfville, N. S., “Prodigal Son,” and in recital. 
Mr. Patton's appearances in “The Messiah” with impor- 
tant oratorio societies are as follows: New York Oratorio 
Society, Boston Handel and Haydn Society (twice), Wash- 
ington Oratorio Society (twice), Worcester Oratorio So- 
ciety, and the Meadville Oratorio Society. 

The baritone was soloist five times with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, singing the first act of “Rhinegold” 
and Wotan’s “Abschied” from “Valkyrie,” in Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and twice in New York. He ap- 

ared twice with the Ottawa, Ont., Symphony Orchestra. 

e sang “Elijah” in Brooklyn and Yonkers, and also with the 
following societies: Reading Choral Society, East Orange 
Community Chorus, Danbury Community Chorus, Truro 
(N. S.) Philharmonic Society, and the Sydney (N. S.) 
Philharmonic Society. 

Mr. Patton was one of the soloists in the historic per- 
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FRED PATTON, 
“The King of Baritones.” 


formance of the Bach B minor Mass by the New York 
Schola Cantorum. He scored a decided success at the Bach 
Festival in Plainfield and Elizabeth, N. J., under the lead- 
ership of Albert Stoessel, conductor of the New York 
Oratorio Society, and at St. Bartholomew's Church with 
the combined choirs of St. Bartholomew's and the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine. He also sang Bach's “Coffee” 
cantata at the Union Theological Seminary. Other ora- 
torio engagements booked for the baritone during the 1921- 
22 season include “The Creation,” with the Port Chester 


(N. Y.) Community Chorus; “Songs of the Fleet,” with 
the Hamilton Centenary Choir, and Dvorak’s “Stabat 
Mater” at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York. 


Engagements with musical clubs and organizations filled 
by Mr. Patton include the New York St. Cecilia Club, the 
Utica B Sharp Club, Peninsula Music Club of monpers 
News, Bohemian Club of New York, the Ridgewood Glee 
Club, the New York Lewis and Skye Association, ete. 
Recital and concert engagements were as follows: South 
Norwalk and Norwich, Conn.; Washington, D. C.; 
Monessen and Pittsburgh, Pa.; East Orange, Roselle and 
raga City, N. J.; Yonkers, Tarrytown, Flushing, Amity- 
ville, Brooklyn and Peekskill, N. Y.; Sackville, N. B., ete., 
totalling about eighty engageme nts. 


Estelle A. Sparks’ Pupile in Recital 


Estelle Ashton Sparks presented eleven pupils in re- 
cital at her studio, 1425 Broadway, New York, on Thurs- 
day evening, June 8. The musicale opened with a group 
of three numbers sung by the Debussy Choral Club, di- 
rected by Miss Sparks. Martha de Weir, although a be- 
ginner, revealed a voice of great possibilities. Christine 
Lowman, dramatic soprano, sang with much fire an aria 
from “Forza del Destino,” Verdi, and an Irish folk song 
by Foote. Arthur Chamberlin, tenor, was heard in “The 
Summer Fields,” Brahms, and an aria from “Martha,” 


Bethlehem Bach Fes- 
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Flotow, the former being rendered brilliantly and the lat- 
ter with much charm. Rose Accurso, lyric soprano, despite 
the fact that she is a first season pupil of Miss Sparks, 
sang her three numbers with certainty as well as with a 
freshness of voice and style, earning a well deserved en- 
core, Alexis Sokolow, baritone, won enthusiastic applause 
by his fervor, singing “The Night,” Tschaikowsky, and 
prologue from “Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo, Helen O'L eary, 
dramatic soprano, an advanced student with brilliant voice 
and power, rendered charmingly Schubert and Schumann 
songs with excellent German diction and _ interpretive 
beauty, as well as English and Italian songs. 

Harold Bray, who possesses a tenor voice of an appeal- 
ing quality, sang admirably two groups of songs. Alice 
Davenport, an advanced pupil with a rich dramatic so- 
prano voice of unusual range and power, sang “Elsa's 
Dream” from “Lohengrin,” Wagner; “From the Land 
of the Sky Blue Water,” Cadman, and “Ouvre tes yeux 
bleus,” Massenet, and as an encore she gave the berceuse 
from “Jocelyn,” Godard. Julia O'Leary. contralto, sang 
two Strauss songs well, also “Mon Coeur s'ouvre a ta 
voix,” Saint-Saéns, and “Way of June,” by Willeby. Lil- 
lian Hallock, possessing a soprano voice of great purity, 
which she handles skillfully and with ease, made a pro 
found impression with her fine rendition of “Depuis le 
Jour,” from “Louise,” Charpentier, and “Caro Nome,” 
from “Rigoletto,” Verdi. Winifred Clark, a dramatic so- 
prano of unusual power and charm, revealed skill and fire 
in her singing of an aria from “Aida,” Verdi; “O Mio 
Bambino,” Puccini; “Ah! Love But a Day,” Mrs. Beach, 
and “Your Kiss,” Fay Foster. The program closed with 
a duet from “Il Trovatore,” Verdi, sung by Miss O'Leary 
and Mr. Bray, in which their voices blended beautifully 

The long program was listened to with much interest 
by an audience that filled the large studio and overflowed 
into the hall. Miss Sparks, herself a dramatic soprano and 
concert pianist, accompanied her pupils. 


Beddoe a Welcome Singer in McConnelsville 


An artistic recital from every standpoint was that given 
by pupils of Dan Beddoe, 9 noted tenor of Cincinnati, at 
the recent McConnelsville May Festival. in reviewing the 
event, the McConnelsville Weekly Herald had many com 
p'imentary things to say about the fine work done by the 


students. In speaking of Mr. Beddoe’s part in the program, 
the critic of that paper had the following to say: 
Personality is a wonderful thing . and experience makes onc 
appreciative as well as appreciated. When Dan Beddoe stepped out 
in view of the audience and greeted them with a smile that seemed 
to say “glad to see you” there was nothing else to do but fall com 
pletely in Jove with him, and that is just what happened. After 
thirty-five years of public singing he knows just what an audience 
wants and how to give it to them, The aria from ‘Pagliacci’ was 


electrified his hearers This in con 
which he sang with such feeling 


fire that 


sung with dramatic 
“Danny Boy” 


trast to Weatherly’s 


that many eyes were wet when he had finished, We will welcome 
Mr. Beddoe any time he may return to our community 

The high spot of this performance (Lehmann’s “Persian Garden’’) 
was Mr. Beddoe’s singing of “Ah Moon of My Delight” which we 
would like to have heard repsated..... Mr. Beddoe with his su 


perb artistry and gorgeous voice lends dignity to any performanc: 
in which he participates. 

Mr. Beddoe’s class for the summer session-at the Cincin 
nati Conservatory of Music is bigger than ever, included in 
which there are many fine voices. After a recent recital at 
the Conservatory the Cincinnati Times Star said that Mr 
Beddoe’s pupils displayed many of those admirable traits 
which have made their instructor celebrated, such things as 
exceptionally fine English diction, admirable phrasing, care 
ful development of resources. That paper also stated that 
under this approved method, the personality of the students 
asserted itself, indicating what may be anticipated from 
many of them when completely master of Mr, Beddoe's 
process for developing the voice, 


Ney’s European Activities 

Elly Ney, whose first American tour last 
of the outstanding successes of the season, 
the United States in the early fall to continue concertizing 
under the management of the International Concert Dire« 
tion. The pianist is already heavily booked for next sea 
son; her tour to reach the Pacific coast time during 
December. 

Mme. Ney’s spring in Europe has not been an idle 
one, On April 27 she played to a sold-out house in eset 
burg, repeating her success later in Aachen and in thre 
recitals in Bonn. After concerts in Wiesbaden and Fr vs 
fort, Mme. Ney played at the Beethoven Festival in Bonn, 
on May 23, 24 and 25, leaving on May 26 for a tournee 
of ten Swiss cities. She was scheduled to be the soloist at 
the Brahms Festival in Munich, on June 15 and 16 


yeat was one 
will return to 


some 


Rosing Returns to Paris for Third Concert 

Rosing was scheduled to give another recital in Paris on 
June 16. This was his third recital in the French capital 
since May 1, where he met with great acclaim. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 
large studio, with concert grand piano, 
can be secured for part time by day or 
hours. Central location. Address “L. M. 
G.,”" care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth 


ITALIAN 


LESSONS in 
wanted in exchange for coaching or ac- 
companying by well known New York 
coach. Address “E. V. N.,” care Musica. 
Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Several desirable vacancies. 


conversation : i 
non-resident studios. 


conducted. 





Avenue, New York. 





, : HE. YOU—is an opportunity now of- 

BERKSHIRES—Eight miles from Great a a musicians ine the middle west. | WANTED immediately, by a 
Barrington, Mass. A refined family will We have opened a laboratory in Chicago New York singing teacher, 
accommodate musician; practicing no ob- for recording the voice, or any musical rapher and typist to do light secretarial 
jection, Table supplied from garden; instrument. Write or call for further in- | work in exchange for vocal lessons. Ap- 


fresh eggs, milk, etc. Phone Morning- 
side 5120, Apartment 33, New York City. 








TO ras YOURSELF AS OTHERS 


formation. Rodeheaver Record Company, 
6th Floor McClurg ae 218 So. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, Til. 


furnished studios, with or without pianos, 
to sub-let for summer months. 
baths, strictly modern houses efficiently 
APPLICATIONS NOW. 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Prop. 





Resident and | class, standard manufacture desired. Ad 
A number of ideal, dress: “Parlor Grand,” care Musicat 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Private 


MRS.  BABCOK K’S AGENCY, Carnegie 
Hall, New York, offers September posi 
tions to well qualified teachers, men and 





ply “Canto,” 


care of MusIcAL 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


women, voice, violin and piano. 
promine nt ‘ 
a stenog- 


A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 


has added a new depariment to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 


Courier, 





record of their own work for a 








WANTED 


A musician of high standing for Dean of 
large Conservatory. Applications for 
Piano and Voice considered. Address 
communications direct to Baylor College, 
Belton, Texas. 

















WANTED—Address of Fay Cord, soprano, 
formerly of Boston, is desired. Address 
“F. O. R.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FOR RENT—Desirable studio; one, two or 
three rooms, beautifully furnished; Ma- 
son & Hamlin grand piano; all conveni- 
ences; July 1 to October 1. 136 Carnegie 
Hall, New York. 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS, NEW YORK. 
iz eae 37th St. and 37, 39 and 41 West 
int t. 


Telephone Stuyvesant 1321 


GRAND PIANO WANTED-—I will buy 
a good second-hand parlor grand piano 





at a reasonable price. Only one of high 





nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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GRAND RAPIDS HOST 
TO AMERICAN PF. OF M. 


Calvin College Choral Club Sings “Elijah"—Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Four Concerts—Grand Rapids 
Teachers’ Club Presents Spring Music Festival 
—~St. Cecilia Society Events—Other 
Choruses Heard 


Grand Rapids, Mich., June 8.—The American Federation 
of Musicians held its annual national convention at the 
Pantlind Hotel during the week of May The action 
of the executive board, which last year withdrew the 
charter from the New York local and established a new 
cal in its place, was confirmed by the delegates in con- 
ention. In spite of active opposition of those who favor 
the old method of electing officers, it was voted to continue 
the present policy of appointing them through another body, 
which is under the control of the federation. This places 
the power in the hands of those who are not interested in 
petty local difficulties, and tends to a spirit of fairness and 
justice, Litigation over this question has been carried on 
during the past year. The increase in membership seems 
to prove the new plan a success, for the new local now 
over 12,000 members. It was voted to request every 
musicians’ union to affiliate with the central labor bodies 
in its vicinity. Delegates appointed to the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor are Joseph 


N. Weber, C. A. Weaver, Joseph F. Winkler, D. A. Carey 
and Claude O. Taylor. All of the officers were re-elected 
as follows: Joseph N. Weber of New York, president; 
William L. Mayer of Pittsburgh, vice-president; William 


1. Kerngood. of St. Louis, secretary, and Otto Ostendorf 
of St. Louis, treasurer; on the executive committee, C, A. 
Weaver of Des Moines, A. C. Hayden of Washington, A. A. 
Greenbaum of San Francisco, Joseph F. Winkler of Chi- 
cago, and D, A, Carey of Toronto, Canada. St. Louis was 
chosen for the next annual meeting, in 1923. Portland, 
Ore., has invited the convention for 1925, the year of 
Portland’s World's Fair, and Philadelphia has invited it for 
1926, the year of the Philadelphia World’s Fair. Two 
of the most interesting talks were given by Walter Vincent, 
president of the International Theatrical Association, who 
plead for codperation in meeting the increased cost of 
theatrical production, and by Frank Gecks, chairman of 
the good and welfare committee, who spoke on the always 
popular question of jazz and ragtime. Mr, Gecks claims 
that the musicians themselves are sick and tired of jazz, 
and play it simpiy because the public demands it. 
Carvin Cotctece CuoraL Crus Sincs “Evian.” 

The Calvin College Choral Club, Reese Veatch, conductor, 
gave an excellent performance of Mendelssohn's “Elijah” 
on May 19 at the armory. The chorus sang with clear 
diction and beautiful tone quality, and entered with enthusi- 
asm into the spirit of the dramatic choruses. Noticeable 
was the prompt response on attacks and releases. The 
orchestra was composed of forty of the best professional 
musicians of the city, with Sherman Tuller as concert- 
master, and provided artistic accompaniment for chorus 
and soloists. Mr. Veatch is to be commended for his fine 
work with chorus and orchestra. The soloists were Muriel 
Mager! Kyle, seprano, of Detroit; Barbara Wait, contralto, 
of Chicago; Carl Craven, tenor, of Chicago, and Herbert 
Gould, basso, of Chicago. Assisting also was a double 
quartet, consisting of Mrs. Joseph R. Michaelson, soprano; 
Mrs. Loren J. Staples, mezzo-contralto; Mrs. Harold Nye, 
contralto; Frances Morton-Crume, contralto; Peter Smits, 
tenor; Dr. William B. Klinesteker, tenor; Joseph Hummel, 
baritone, and Fred Caro. bass. The trio, “Lift Thine 
Eyes,” was beautifully sung by by Mesdames Michaelson, 
Staples and Nye. The part of the Youth was taken by 
Master Tys Terwey, boy soprano from the choir of St. 
Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, who sang with sweetness and poise. 

Cuicaco Symevnony Orcuestra in Four Concerts. 

Under the auspices of the Schubert Club, the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra gave four concerts on May 22 and 
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23 at the Armory. Two afternoon concerts were planned 
especially for children, although they were also greatly 
enjoyed by many grown-ups. r. Stock talked entertain- 
ingly and instructively to the audience about each compo- 
sition played, also asking many questions about the 
instruments and the instrumental numbers, most of which 
the children answered eagerly and promptly. On the eve- 
ning of May 22 the principal number was the Beethoven 
C minor symphony, and on May 23 the Tschaikowsky E 
minor, both of which were admirably played. On the 
last evening, Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, played the Bruch concerto in G minor, with clean 
technic and conscientious musicianship. 


Teacuers’ Crus Presents Sprinc Music Festivat, 


On May 4 and 5 at Central High School, the Grand 
Rapids Teachers’ Club presented a spring music festival, 
comprising two concerts. At the first one, a chorus of 250 
children and a smaller chorus of fifty boys sang several 
numbers under the direction of John W. Beattie. Assist- 
ing was Margaret Romaine, soprano, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Miss Romaine sang three groups with 
charming style, as well as several numbers with the chorus. 
The accompanist for Miss Romaine was Carl Oberbrunner, 
and for the chorus, Nellie Goss. In the second concert 
were two choruses of 300 children each, from the fifth and 
sixth grades, and groups of dancers in a program of folk 
songs and dances. Olive Tuller was the accompanist. The 
choruses were excellent throughout, showing the results of 
the fine work being done in the public schools by Mr. 
Beattie and his able corps of assistants. The recent con- 
certs given by the orchestras and bands of the three 
high schools, under the leadership of Conway Peters of 
Central High, Forrest Buchtel of South High, and George 
Amos of Union High, prove that the same excellent train- 
ing is being given in the instrumental sections. As proof 
of the practical results of these efforts, may be cited the 
case of Leo Ruckle, now first oboist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, who received his first training on 
that instrument under Mr. Beattie in the Grand Rapids 
public schools. 

Sr. Cecinta Society Events. 

The St. Cecilia Society closed its year on May 5, with 
its annual luncheon and Ber Day. ch member brought 
flowers, which were used for table and stage decoration, 
and afterwards sent to the various hospitals. At the 
luncheon were given the annual reports of the committee 
chairmen, and a MacDowell Club of one hundred members 
was organized, to assist with the very worthy work of the 
MacDowell Memorial Colony at Peterboro, At the regular 
meeting which followed the luncheon, the reports of the 
officers were read, and a program of nature music was 
given by the following members: Bessie Evans Richard- 
son, violinist; Elsa Hoertz, harpist; Caroline Heth, con- 
tralto; Beth Barker Van Campen, soprano; Hila Vanden- 
bosch, pianist, and an endowed member; Myrtle Koon 
Cherryman, Constance Ergenzinger and Mabel Carlisle 
The accompanists were Gene Ergenzinger and Helen Baker 
Rowe. 

The St. Cecilia Society presented on May 12 a pleasing 
program by Eleanor Shaw, pianist, in conjunction with the 
Duo-Art reproducing piano. Mrs. Frank Lusk, local 
soprano, gave vocal selections. 

Two delightful programs were given at the home of 
Mrs. C. B. Newcomb, violinist, on May 9 and 18. The 
first one was presented by the St. Cecilia Quintet, the per- 
sonnel of which is: Hazel Clark, first violin; Mrs. C. B. 
Newcomb, second violin; Amy Hudson, viola; Mrs, John 
Dietrich, cello, and Mrs. Frederick Royce, piano. They 
played with fine ensemble and shading the Schubert quintet, 
op. 114, and the Jadassohn quintet,op. 70, besides a group 
of shorter numbers. They were assisted by Mrs. Joseph 
Michaelson, soprano, who sang with musical feeling and 
taste, being especially happy in her rendition of child songs, 
for which she has a rare talent. 

The musical on May 18 was a manuscript evening, being 
given over to the writings of Letta Thomas, gifted local 
poetess, and to the musical settings of a number of them 
by Mrs. Frederick Royce, pianist and compgser. Mrs. 
Royce has caught the spirit of Miss Thomas’ verse re- 
markably well, and her songs deserve a wide hearing. 
Especially pleasing was a group of children’s songs, sung 
by Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, soprano, and two songs, “It’s 
You and You Only,” and “Locks,” sung by Mrs. Loren J. 
Staples, mezzo-contralto. The accompaniments were played 
by Mrs. Royce. 

The St. Cecilia Monday Evening Chorus of forty women’s 
voices (Reese Veatch, conductor) gave a concert on May 
31 in the St. Cecilia auditorium. The program contained 
Scotch, old English, German, French and American songs, 
which the chorus sang with refinement of tone and good 
dynamic contrasts. Hugh Dickerson, baritone, of Chicago, 
was the assisting soloist, and sang three groups of songs, 
pleasing particularly by his warmth of expression and in 
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his delicate passages. Mrs. Reese Veatch, Mrs, William 

B. Klinesteker, Cecile Visner, Henrietta DeVries and Ber- 

nice Phillips sang solo, duet, trio or quartet parts in the 

various choral numbers. Muir was the accompanist 

for the chorus, and Arthur Andersch for Mr. Dickerson. 
Orner Cuoruses Hearn. 


Eighty members of three male choruses joined in a May 
festival concert at the armory on May 10. Groups of 
songs in German, Dutch and English were sung by the 
Germania Maennerchor, the East End Glee Club and the 
Excelsior Holland Male Chorus, singly and united. William 
Van Gemert was conductor for all the choruses. Mrs. J. 
A. Michaelson sang several numbers, and Arthur Andersch 
aes piano selections, and also acted as accompanist. 

wo Polish choruses of thirty singers each—the 
“Lutnia,” a chorus of men, and the “Halka,” a chorus of 
women (both directed by John Rymar)—and the choir of 
St. Adalbert’s Church gave a concert on May 28 at the 
hall of the Polish National Aid Society. he concert 
was given to raise funds for the entertainment of the 
Polish Singers’ Alliance, which will hold a state convention 
in this city on September 4. At that time a contest will 
be held in the armory, and Polish choruses will come to 
compete from Detroit, Bay City, Muskegon, Saginaw, Flint 
and Grand Haven. Leon Orlikowsky of Grand Rapids is 
state president. Assisting the choruses at this concert was 
an orchestra directed by Sherman Tuller, and several 
soloists from the different organizations, Chester J. Berger 
and Gertrude Bomberska were the accompanists. 

On May 26, at the St. Cecilia building, the choir of St. 
Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, under the leadership of Harold 
Tower, organist and choirmaster, gave its annual concert. 
The first part of the program featured “Church Seasons 
in Song,” while the second part consisted of specialties by 
Bayard Littell, Tys Terwey, Robert Corl, Victor Seydell 
and Carl Rowe and camp songs by the boys. 

Harold Tower presented his pupil and organ assistant, 
Walter Blodgett, in recital at St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral on 
May 31. The program, played entirely from memory, was 
a credit to teacher and pupil. The recitalist also played 
the accompaniments for Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, who sang 
two arias from “The Messiah” and “The arcs 
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American Baritone Again Invades Musical 
London 


Cecil Fanning, the American baritone, gave the first of 
a series of four recitals in London on May 23 at Wigmore 
Hall. To judge from the reports which have already come 
over, Mr. Fanning promises to repeat this year his remark- 
ably successful achievement of two season's ago, when he 
invaded musical London and established his popularity there 
in no uncertain measure. At that time, within a period of 
six months, he sang in London alone twenty-three times, 
including seven recitals in Wigmore Hall, nine solo appear- 
ances at the “Promenade Concerts” given by Sir Henry 
Wood and his orchestra in. Queen’s Hall, and a number of 
other important concerts. 

The London Daily Telegraph says of Mr. Fanning’s first 
London appearance this season: “It is a great pleasure to 
hear a voice so well produced and well managed as that of 
Cecil Fanning, who gave the first of four recitals at the 
Wigmore Hall yesterday afternoon. His performances of 
Schubert’s ‘Der Wanderer’ and those of Brahms’ Serious 
Songs were particularly good in this respect—smooth, well 
balanced, and beautifully phrased. By way of contrast to 
the breadth and solemnity of these, he sang such songs as 
Schubert's ‘Wohin’ and Schumann’s ‘Auftrage’ very freshly 
and brightly.” 

The Daily Express gives particular praise to Mr. 
Fanning’s rendition of “Der Erlkénig,” of which it says “he 
gave a wonderfully vivid and dramatic account.” 

H. B. Turpin, who also is spending the summer abroad, 
acted as Mr. Fanning’s accompanist. Although originally 
Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin planned to extend their 
European visit through the entire season, so many inquiries 
for them have come to their manager, Daniel Mayer, that 
he finally prevailed upon them to return in January in time 
to fill a number of dates during the latter part of the month. 


Mrs. Ewer Entertains Women’s Orchestra 


Mabel Swint Ewer, president of the Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra of Philadelphia, entertained the members of that 
organization and the Swarthmore Choral Society at her 
country home in Swarthmore, Pa., on Memorial Day. The 
hostess had prepared an elaborate program for her guests 
and transformed the spacious lawn of her home into a veri- 
table fairyland of dazzling lights. Mrs. Edwin Watrous, 
president of the Philadelphia Music Club, and J. Francis 
Cook, editor of The Etude, were the principal speakers, 
stressing “the remarkable development of the orchestra,” 
and saying that seven months ago it was a nonentity, but, 
as a result of the aspirations of Mrs. Ewer and a few of 
her musical friends, a women’s orchestra of fifty players 
was organized and a conductor chosen who is well known 
for building and directing several successful symphony 
orchestras, and in a brief period of time presenting the 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra of Philadelphia in fourteen 
public concerts which have attracted the attention of the 
music loving public. J. W. F. Leman, the conductor of 
the orchestra, responded with an acknowledgment that when 
the direction of a ladies’ orchestra was first offered to him, 
he had his misgivings as to its possible success, but that he 
found a wealth of good material in the applicants, enthusi- 
asm, and a spirit, o vo upon the part of the per- 
sonnel, all of which made for the rapid development and 
success of their many appearances this season. 


Paulo Gruppe Plays in Paris 
On May 29, at the Salle Gaveau, Paris, Paulo Gruppe, 
the cellist, was heard in an interesting concert at which he 
had the assistance of Jeanne Montjovet, soprano, and 
Paul Loyonnet, pianist. Mr. Gruppe and Mr. Loyonnet 
played the Beethoven sonata in A major and the Brahms 
sonata in F major. 


Kouns Sisters for Binghamton 


Nellie and Sara Kouns, the “mirror-voiced sopranos,” 
will sing at Binghamton, N. Y., next December. 
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